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Introduction 

to 

These  Splendid  Explorers 

j|HE  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow  has 
been  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  excite¬ 
ment,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  some 
amusement.  If  no  one  had  believed  it  was 
there,  we  should  have  no  steam  engine,  no 
books,  no  wars,  and  no  United  States.  If  the  pot  had  not 
dangled  off  the  end  of  something,  nobody  would  ever  have 
gone  anywhere,  or  invented  anything,  and  we  should  all  be 
sitting  up  in  the  trees  at  this  moment,  holding  on  by  our 
tails  and  jabbering  away  at  the  other  monkeys  much  as  the 
Moros  do  in  Mindanao. 

It  was  the  pot  of  gold  that  made  Dumas  write  “The  Three 
Musketeers/’  and  Gibbon  labor  on  “The  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.”  It  was  the  pot  of  gold  that  induced 
Pizarro  to  conquer  Peru,  and  De  Soto  to  discover  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  It  was  this  elusive  receptacle  that  caused  Watt  to 
create  the  steam  engine,  and  Edison  to  find  the  electric  light. 
This  same  perennial  pot  set  Alexander  off  to  conquer  Asia 
and  Napoleon  to  conquer  Europe.  You  and  I  go  every  day 
to  a  stuffy  office,  struggling  along  blindly  in  the  hope  that 
we  may  find  it  somewhere  under  the  furniture.  And  on  the 
dump  heap  outside  every  village  on  this  earth  somebody— no 
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more  idiotic  than  the  rest  of  us — is  picking  away  looking  for 
it  amongst  the  ash  cans. 

It  is  a  marvelous  pot — this  pot  of  gold.  Nobody  has  ever 
found  it.  Nobody  knows  what  is  in  it.  And  everybody  who 
is  dead  has  died  trying  to  get  it.  For  more  thousand  years 
than  any  of  us  know  the  entire  population  of  the  world  has 
been  working,  suffering  and  fighting  to  climb  out  and  reach 
it.  And  there  it  dangles,  just  as  intriguing  to  the  boy  and 
man  to-day  as  it  was  to  the  boy  and  man  four  thousand  years 
ago  when  the  Phoenicians  paddled  out  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  into  the  Atlantic  to  look  for  it. 

I  can  see  it  now  swinging  there  lazily  in  the  wind — alluring, 
elusive,  fascinating. 

As  we  trudge  along  day  by  day  working  at  one  kind  of  job 
or  another,  doggedly  searching  for  it,  we  go  on  holidays  and 
in  the  evenings  to  the  theater  to  see  some  pictured  story  of  its 
search,  or  read  a  tale  wherein  somebody  else  searched  for  it. 
And  if  the  play,  or  the  book,  is  a  good  one,  that  somebody  gets 
it  in  each  case,  or  will  get  it  just  after  the  curtain  falls,  or 
the  last  page  ends.  But  the  typical,  ever-interesting  form  of 
its  search  which  is  most  fascinating  to  all  of  us  is  the  history 
of  the  stalwart-hearted  wanderers  who  did  actually  set  out  to 
find  it  in  the  days  when  enough  of  this  earth  was  unknown 
to  make  the  search  appear  to  have  good  grounds  for  success. 

The  voyage  of  Columbus  was  made  possible  by  the  desire 
of  a  King  and  a  Queen  to  add  to  their  own  and  their  people’s 
wealth  and  power.  They  furnished  him  after  some  argument 
with  his  little  cockle-shells  and  his  supplies  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  by  which  whatever  land  or  wealth  he  found  was  to  be¬ 
long  to  them.  They  wanted  the  gold  in  the  pot.  Doubtless 
Columbus,  too,  hoped  to  get  his  share  of  the  gold.  But  what 
makes  the  reading  of  his  voyage  so  absorbing  is  the  fact 
that  he  wanted  the  pot  far  more  than  he  wanted  the  gold. 
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If  it  had  not  been  so,  he  would  have  been  a  shopkeeper  in 
Genoa,  or  a  trader  on  the  Mediterranean. 

When  you  want  the  pot,  what  difference  does  it  make 
whether  it  contains  gold  or  not?  When  you  want  the  par¬ 
ticular  girl,  what  difference  does  it  make  whether  she  is  rich 
or  not?  When  you  want  to  win  the  race,  what  difference 
does  it  make  whether  the  prize  is  a  purse  of  gold  or  a  wreath 
of  laurel?  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  amateur  that  allures. 

I  am  never  old,  though  I  live  to  be  a  hundred,  until  the 
vision  of  that  pot  grows  dim ;  and  I  shall  not  lose  courage  as 
long  as  I  can  see  it  clearly. 

Consider  the  picture  of  the  great  explorer,  Livingstone,  so 
simply  and  graphically  drawn  by  Stanley,  when  he  found  him 
in  the  center  of  Africa.  Livingstone,  worn  by  tropical  dis¬ 
eases  though  he  was,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  come  back 
with  Stanley  until  he  had  found  it.  “I  would  like  very  much 
to  go  home  and  see  my  children  once  again,  but  I  cannot  bring 
my  heart  to  abandon  the  task  I  have  undertaken.  .  .  .  Why 
should  I  go  home  before  my  task  is  ended,  to  have  to  come 
back  again  to  do  what  I  can  very  well  do  now?” 

He  never  did  it.  The  pot  of  gold  was  too  much  for  him; 
and  he  died  there  in  the  African  jungle.  But  he  had  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  proving  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others  that  his 
gallant  heart  was  stronger  than  his  human  body,  his  courage 
greater  than  his  strength. 

De  Soto,  after  his  experiences  with  Pizarro  in  Peru,  might 
have  been  considered  by  superficial  observers  to  have  found 
the  pot.  Possibly,  for  a  brief  period  after  his  arrival  in  the 
golden  cities  of  Peru  and  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Incas, 
he  thought  he  had  done  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  found 
only  the  gold.  If  this  Inca  wealth  had  really  been  in  the 
veritable  pot  for  which  he  and  Pizarro  had  been  struggling, 
then  he  would  have  been  quite  satisfied  to  come  home  and 
marry,  in  spite  of  her  long  name,  the  beautiful  Donna  Isabella 
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de  Bobadilla,  the  daughter  of  some  hundred  or  more  Earls — 
as  he  did;  and  would  have  settled  down  clasping  the  pot,  so 
to  speak,  to  his  bosom — as  he  did  not.  The  chronicler  says : 
“He  reached  the  goal  of  his  youthful  ambition — fame,  wealth 
and  love.”  In  other  words  he  had  the  pot  in  his  very  grasp. 
“But,  so  far  from  finding  contentment  and  repose,  his  rest¬ 
less  spirit  chafed  to  wing  its  flight  beyond  the  exalted  heights 
reached  by  the  heroes  of  his  time.”  That  is  to  say,  he  did 
not  have  a  firm  hold  on  the  pot  and  soon  after  his  marriage 
it  slipped  out  of  his  grasp;  and  off  he  went  to  search  for  it 
in  Florida. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  tragic  tale  in  the  annals  of  his¬ 
tory  than  this  voyage  of  the  joyous,  wealthy,  happy  young 
man  and  his  jubilant  followers,  who  landed  in  the  hot 
swamps  of  Florida  persuaded  that  here  as  in  Peru  existed  a 
nation  of  rich  heathen  whom  they  could  plunder  and  rule. 
They  walked  and  stumbled  through  the  hundreds  of  miles 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  leaving  behind  them  in  the  jungle 
here  and  there  one  and  another  of  their  companions  who 
could  not  go  on.  It  is  an  appalling  picture  of  fortitude, 
bravery  and  romance — these  men  clothed  in  steel  armor, 
laden  with  their  swords  and  guns,  wandering  blindly  about 
the  Everglades  and  the  swamps  with  the  thermometer  at 
100°,  and  the  disease-bearing  mosquitoes  and  insects  feed¬ 
ing  on  them  to  their  heart’s  content.  They  had  to  cut  a  way 
for  their  horses  through  the  roots  and  vines  and  trees  which 
made  a  solid  wall,  and  they  did  it  day  by  day,  month  by 
month,  for  years,  always  in  search  of  the  terrible  pot  of 
gold,  downhearted  at  times,  but  ever  going  on  again  until 
they  reached  a  point  somewhere  near  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  Then  finally  De  Soto  was  forced 
to  believe  that  no  great  nation  was  to  be  found,  and  at  last 
even  his  stout  heart  began  to  doubt.  He  tried  to  turn  back  and 
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reach  the  sea  again,  but  the  vision  of  the  pot  had  grown 
dim,  and  he  died. 

It  is  a  good  picture  to  keep  always  in  mind  to-day — the 
remnants  of  this  once  valiant  band  with  all  their  glittering 
armor  and  all  their  pride  of  conquest  gone,  barefooted,  clothed 
in  skins,  starving,  sick  and  dying,  pulling  out  from  the  shore 
on  a  rude  raft  which  they  had  built  and  dropping  the  body 
of  their  gallant  leader  into  the  bosom  of  the  Great  River 
which  he  had  first  made  known  to  civilized  mankind. 

Who  shall  say  that  he  did  not  at  last  grasp  the  pot  of 
gold?  If  he  had  settled  down  in  Spain  after  his  return  from 
Peru,  we  should  perhaps  have  never  heard  much  of  him; 
while  now  the  name  of  De  Soto,  the  discoverer  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  will  live  as  long  as  people  shall  read. 

It  is  a  wonderful  magnet,  this  search  for  the  new,  the  un¬ 
usual,  the  unknown.  In  another  day  the  Englishman,  Henry 
Hudson,  made  up  his  mind  that  there  was  a  passage  North 
of  the  American  Continent,  just  as  Columbus  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  earth  was  round.  The  one  said  that  if  he  kept 
going  Westward  on  the  seas,  he  would  come  round  to  India, 
or  to  something  else.  The  other  said  that  if  he  kept  on  the 
water  to  the  Northwest,  he  would  eventually  come  out  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Hudson  kept  at  it  for  years  in  the  frozen  North,  trying 
again  and  again.  How  foolish  it  seems  now  to  think  of  the 
river  that  bears  his  name  being  a  water  route  to  the  Indies ! 
Yet  he  could  not  tell  until  he  had  gone  far  enough  to  prove 
the  contrary.  If  he  had  tried  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  would 
have  gone  much  further  only  to  be  fooled  again.  In  the 
great  Northern  bay  that  also  bears  his  name  he  felt  almost 
sure  that  he  had  found  it.  He  could  almost  touch  the  pot 
of  gold.  And  then  the  frailty  of  mankind  undid  him.  His 
own  trusted  followers  rebelled  and  cast  him  adrift  in  the 
Arctic  Seas  to  die  of  starvation. 
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It  is  a  terrible  story  to  recall — the  villainy  of  which  some 
men  are  capable  in  all  times.  But  there  is  something’  fitting 
and  proper,  something  sublime  in  the  burial  of  Hudson  and 
De  Soto  in  the  great  waters  that  they  first  found.  What 
Westminster  Abbey  has  ever  existed  that  can  compare  with 
Hudson’s  Bay  and  the  Mississippi  River?  And  which  of 
us  would  not  agree  that  he  had  at  last  found  the  pot  of  gold, 
if  such  an  end  should  come  to  him?  It  is  because  of  the 
universal  comradeship  of  the  Searchers  of  the  Unknown  that 
this  little  volume  is  put  forth.  It  does  not  contain  the 
lives  of  all  the  great  explorers.  It  does  not  contain  even  the 
whole  life  of  any  one  of  them,  but  it  does  give  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  classic  writers  the  climax  in  the  careers  of  some 
of  the  great-hearted  who  went  forth  to  explore.  Not  all  of 
them  are  here,  because  they  are  still  at  work  to-day  as  they 
were  yesterday.  Just  now  Byrd  has  been  to  the  North  Pole 
in  his  flying  machine  and  come  back  in  a  few  hours.  It  was 
as  vivid  and  fine  an  exploration  as  that  of  Columbus.  Neither 
knew  what  was  ahead  of  him.  Neither  could  tell  just  what 
he  was  destined  to  encounter.  The  only  difference  was  that 
in  the  one  case  the  chances  and  risks  were  spread  over  a 
period  of  months  and  in  the  other  it  was  a  question  of  hours. 
In  both  cases  the  price  of  failure  was  death. 

Every  one  of  us  has  a  voyage  to  make ;  and  the  reading  of 
these  great  journeys  helps  us  in  our  little  ones.  If  I  grow 
irritated  and  nervous  that  I  must  travel  daily  to  and  from 
my  work  in  the  hot  August  and  the  frozen  February,  what  a 
paltry  thing  my  labor  seems  to  those  of  Pizarro  and  Cortes, 
of  Livingstone  and  Hudson.  When  I  read  of  what  they  en¬ 
dured  to  do  their  job,  the  complaints  of  a  commuter  are 
puerile.  Then,  too,  those  of  us  who  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other  must  abide  at  home,  who  cannot  go  forth  in  search  of 
the  unknown  themselves,  can  make  this  fireside  voyage  with 
these  gallant  rovers  of  the  seas. 
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I  like  to  think  of  them — the  men  of  iron  nerve  standing 
upon  the  prows  of  their  vessels  with  their  hearts  amongst 
the  stars  and  their  feet  firmly  set  on  the  rolling  decks,  sail¬ 
ing  onward  in  search  of  the  fabled  Pot  of  Gold. 


Hamblen  Sears 
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Jtfeif  Sricson 

From  the  Saga  of  Eric  the  Red 

VERSION  OF  JON  THORDHARSON 


s7~FTER  that  sixteen  winters  had  lapsed,  from 
(*  yf  the  time  when  Eric  the  Red  went  to  colonize 
Greenland,  Leif,  Eric’s  son,  sailed  out  from 
Greenland  to  Norway. 1  He  arrived  in  Drontheim  in  the 
autumn,  when  King  Olaf  Tryggvason  was  come  down 
from  the  North,  out  of  Halagoland.  Leif  put  into  Nidaros 
with  his  ship,  and  set  out  at  once  to  visit  the  king.  King 
Olaf  expounded  the  faith  to  him,  as  he  did  to  other 
heathen  men  who  came  to  visit  him.  It  proved  easy  for 
the  king  to  persuade  Leif,  and  he  was  accordingly  bap¬ 
tized,  together  with  all  his  shipmates.  Leif  remained 
throughout  the  winter  with  the  king,  by  whom  he  was 
well  entertained. 

Heriulf  was  a  son  of  Bard  Heriulfsson.  He  was  a 
kinsman  of  Ingolf,  the  first  colonist.  Ingolf  alloted 
land  to  Heriulf  between  Vag  and  Reykianess,  and  he 
dwelt  at  first  at  Drepstokk.  Heriulf’s  wife’s  name  was 
Thorgerd,  and  their  son,  whose  name  was  Biarni,  was  a 
most  promising  man.  He  formed  an  inclination  for 
voyaging  while  he  was  still  young,  and  he  prospered  both 
in  property  and  public  esteem.  It  was  his  custom  to 
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pass  his  winters  alternately  abroad  and  with  his  father. 
Biarni  soon  became  the  owner  of  a  trading  ship;  and 
during  the  last  winter  that  he  spent  in  Norway  [his 
father]  Heriulf  determined  to  accompany  Eric  on  his 
voyage  to  Greenland,  and  made  his  preparations  to  give 
up  his  farm.  Upon  the  ship  with  Heriulf  was  a  Christian 
man  from  the  Hebrides,  he  it  was  who  composed  the  Sea- 
Roller’s  Song,  which  contains  this  stave 

“Mine  adventure  to  the  Meek  One, 
Monk-heart-searcher,  I  commit  now; 

He,  who  heaven’s  halls  doth  govern, 

Hold  the  hawk’s-seat  ever  o’er  me!” 

Heriulf  settled  at  Heriulfsness,  and  was  a  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  man.  Eric  the  Red  dwelt  at  Brattahlid,  where 
he  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  all  men  paid  him 
homage.  These  were  Eric’s  children:  Leif,  Thorvald, 
and  Thorstein,  and  a  daughter  whose  name  was  Freydis ; 
she  was  wedded  to  a  man  named  Thorvard,  and  they 
dwelt  at  Gardar,  where  the  episcopal  seat  now  is.  She 
was  a  very  haughty  woman,  while  Thorvard  was  a  man 
of  little  force  of  character,  and  Freydis  had  been  wedded 
to  him  chiefly  because  of  his  wealth.  At  that  time  the 
people  of  Greenland  were  heathen. 

Biarni  arrived  with  his  ship  at  Eyrar  [in  Iceland]  in 
the  summer  of  the  same  year,  in  the  spring  of  which  his 
father  had  sailed  away.  Biarni  was  much  surprised  when 
he  heard  this  news,  and  would  not  discharge  his  cargo. 
His  shipmates  inquired  of  him  what  he  intended  to  do, 
and  he  replied  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  keep  to  his 
custom,  and  make  his  home  for  the  winter  with  his 
father;  “and  I  will  take  the  ship  to  Greenland,  if  you 
will  bear  me  company.” 


Leif  Ericson 
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They  all  replied  that  they  would  abide  by  his  decision. 

Then,  said  Biarni,  “Our  voyage  must  be  regarded  as 
foolhardy,  seeing  that  no  one  of  us  has  ever  been  in  the 
Greenland  Sea.”  Nevertheless,  they  put  out  to  sea  when 
they  were  equipped  for  the  voyage,  and  sailed  for  three 
days,  until  the  land  was  hidden  by  the  water,  and  then 
the  fair  wind  died  out,  and  north  winds  arose,  and  fogs, 
and  they  knew  not  whither  they  were  drifting,  and  thus 
it  lasted  for  many  “doegr.” 

Then  they  saw  the  sun  again,  and  were  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  quarters  of  the  heavens ;  they  hoisted  sail,  and 
sailed  that  “doegr”  through  before  they  saw  land.  They 
discussed  among  themselves  what  land  it  could  be,  and 
Biarni  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  it  could  be  Green¬ 
land.  They  asked  whether  he  wished  to  sail  to  this  land 
or  not.  “It  is  my  counsel”  [said  he]  “to  sail  close  to 
the  land.”  They  did  so,  and  soon  saw  that  the  land  was 
level,  and  covered  with  woods,  and  that  there  were  small 
hillocks  upon  it. 

They  left  the  land  on  their  larboard,  and  let  the  sheet 
turn  toward  the  land.  They  sailed  for  two  “doegr”  before 
they  saw  another  land.  They  asked  whether  Biarni 
thought  this  was  Greenland  yet.  He  replied  that  he  did 
not  think  this  any  more  like  Greenland  than  the  former, 
“because  in  Greenland  there  are  said  to  be  many  great  ice 
mountains.”  They  soon  approached  this  land,  and  saw 
that  it  was  a  flat  and  wooded  country. 

The  fair  wind  failed  them  then,  and  the  crew  took 
counsel  together,  and  concluded  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
land  there,  but  Biarni  would  not  consent  to  this.  They 
alleged  that  they  were  in  need  of  both  wood  and  water. 
“Ye  have  no  lack  of  either  of  these,”  says  Biarni,— a 
course,  forsooth,  which  won  him  blame  among  his  ship¬ 
mates.  He  bade  them  hoist  sail,  which  they  did,  and  turn- 
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ing  the  prow  from  the  land  they  sailed  out  upon  the  high 
seas,  with  south-westerly  gales,  for  three  “doegr,”  when 
they  saw  the  third  land ;  this  land  was  high  and  mountain¬ 
ous,  with  ice  mountains  upon  it.  They  asked  Biami  then 
whether  he  would  land  there,  and  he  replied  that  he  was 
not  disposed  to  do  so,  “because  this  land  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  offer  any  attractions.”  Nor  did  they  lower  their 
sail,  but  held  their  course  off  the  land,  and  saw  that  it 
was  an  island. 

They  left  this  land  astern,  and  held  out  to  sea  with  the 
same  fair  wind.  The  wind  waxed  amain,  and  Biarni 
directed  them  to  reef,  and  not  to  sail  at  a  speed  unbefitting 
their  ship  and  rigging.  They  sailed  now  for  four  “dcegr,” 
when  they  saw  the  fourth  land.  Again  they  asked  Biarni 
whether  he  thought  this  could  be  Greenland  or  not.  Biarni 
answers,  “This  is  likest  Greenland,  according  to  that  which 
has  been  reported  to  me  concerning  it,  and  here  we  will 
steer  to  the  land.” 

They  directed  their  course  thither,  and  landed  in  the 
evening,  below  a  cape  upon  which  there  was  a  boat,  and 
there,  upon  this  cape,  dwelt  Heriulf,  Biarni’s  father, 
whence  the  cape  took  its  name,  and  was  afterward  called 
Heriulfsness.  Biarni  now  went  to  his  father,  gave  up 
his  voyaging,  and  remained  with  his  father  while 
Heriulf  lived,  and  continued  to  live  there  after  his 
father. 

Next  to  this  is  now  to  be  told  how  Biarni  Heriulfsson 
came  out  from  Greenland  on  a  visit  to  Earl  Eric,  by 
whom  he  was  well  received.  Biarni  gave  an  account  of 
his  travels  [upon  the  occasion]  when  he  saw  the  lands, 
and  the  people  thought  that  he  had  been  lacking  in  enter¬ 
prise,  since  he  had  no  report  to  give  concerning  these 
countries;  and  the  fact  brought  him  reproach.  Biarni 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Earl’s  men,  and  went  out  to 
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Greenland  the  following  summer.  There  was  now  much 
talk  about  voyages  of  discovery. 

Leif,  the  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  of  Brattahlid,  visited 
Biarni  Heriulfsson  and  bought  a  ship  of  him,  and 
collected  a  crew,  until  they  formed  altogether  a  com¬ 
pany  of  thirty-five  men.  Leif  invited  his  father,  Eric, 
to  become  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  but  Eric  declined, 
saying  that  he  was  then  stricken  in  years,  and  adding 
that  he  was  less  able  to  endure  the  exposure  of  sea  life 
than  he  had  been.  Leif  replied  that  he  would  nevertheless 
be  the  one  who  would  be  most  apt  to  bring  good  luck, 
and  Eric  yielded  to  Leif’s  solicitation,  and  rode  from 
home  when  they  were  ready  to  sail. 

When  he  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  ship,  the 
horse  which  Eric  was  riding  stumbled,  and  he  was  thrown 
from  his  back  and  wounded  his  foot,  whereupon  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “It  is  not  designed  for  me  to  discover  more 
o  lands  than  the  one  in  which  we  are  now  living,  nor  can 
we  now  continue  longer  together.”  Eric  returned  home 
to  Brattahlid,  and  Leif  pursued  his  way  to  the  ship  with 
his  companions,  thirty-five  men. 

One  of  the  company  was  a  German,  named  Tyrker. 
They  put  the  ship  in  order;  and,  when  they  were  ready, 
they  sailed  out  to  sea,  and  found  first  that  land  which 
Biarni  and  his  shipmates  found  last. 

They  sailed  up  to  the  land,  and  cast  anchor,  and 
launched  a  boat,  and  went  ashore,  and  saw  no  grass  there. 
Great  ice  mountains  lay  inland  back  from  the  sea,  and 
it  was  as  a  [table  land  of]  flat  rock  all  the  way  from  the 
sea  to  the  ice  mountains;  and  the  country  seemed  to  them 
to  be  entirely  devoid  of  good  qualities. 

Then  said  Leif.  “It  has  not  come  to  pass  with  us  in 
regard  to  this  land  as  with  Biarni,  that  we  have  not  gone 
upon  it.  To  this  country  I  will  now  give  a  name,  and 
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call  it  Helluland.”  They  returned  to  the  ship,  put  out 
to  sea,  and  found  a  second  land.  They  sailed  again  to 
the  land,  and  came  to  anchor,  and  launched  the  boat,  and 
went  ashore.  This  was  a  level  wooded  land;  and  there 
were  broad  stretches  of  white  sand  where  they  went,  and 
the  land  was  level  by  the  sea. 

Then  said  Leif,  “This  land  shall  have  a  name  after  its 
nature;  and  we  will  call  it  Markland.’  They  returned  to 
the  ship  forthwith,  and  sailed  away  upon  the  main  with 
northeast  winds,  and  were  out  two  “doegr”  before  they 
sighted  land.  They  sailed  toward  this  land,  and  came  to 
an  island  which  lay  to  the  northward  off  the  land.  There 
they  went  ashore  and  looked  about  them,  the  weather 
being  fine,  and  they  observed  that  there  was  dew  upon 
the  grass,  and  it  so  happened  that  they  touched  the  dew 
with  their  hands,  and  touched  their  hands  to  their  mouths, 
and  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  had  never  before  tasted 
anything  so  sweet  as  this. 

They  went  aboard  their  ship  again  and  sailed  into  a 
certain  sound,  which  lay  between  the  island  and  a  cape, 
which  jutted  out  from  the  land  on  the  north,  and  they 
stood  in  westering  past  the  cape.  At  ebb  tide  there  were 
broad  reaches  of  shallow  water  there,  and  they  ran  their 
ship  aground  there,  and  it  was  a  long  distance  from  the 
ship  to  the  ocean;  yet  were  they  so  anxious  to  go  ashore 
that  they  could  not  wait  until  the  tide  should  rise  under 
their  ship,  but  hastened  to  the  land,  where  a  certain  river 
flows  out  from  a  lake. 

As  soon  as  the  tide  rose  beneath  their  ship,  however, 
they  took  the  boat  and  rowed  to  the  ship,  which  they 
conveyed  up  the  river,  and  so  into  the  lake,  where  they 
cast  anchor  and  carried  their  hammocks  ashore  from  the 
ship,  and  built  themselves  booths  there.  They  afterward 
determined  to  establish  themselves  there  for  the  winter. 
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and  they  accordingly  built  a  large  house.  There  was  no 
lack  of  salmon  there  either  in  the  river  or  in  the  lake,  and 
larger  salmon  than  they  had  ever  seen  before. 

The  country  thereabouts  seemed  to  be  possessed  of 
such  good  qualities  that  cattle  would  need  no  fodder  there 
during  the  winters.  There  was  no  frost  there  in  the 
winters,  and  the  grass  withered  but  little.  The  days  and 
nights  there  were  of  more  nearly  equal  length  than  in 
Greenland  or  Iceland.  On  the  shortest  day  of  winter, 
the  sun  was  up  between  “eyktarstad”  and  “dagmalastad.” 
When  they  had  completed  their  house,  Leif  said  to  his 
companions,  “I  propose  now  to  divide  our  company  into 
two  groups,  and  to  set  about  an  exploration  of  the 
country.  One-half  of  our  party  shall  remain  at  home  at 
the  house,  while  the  other  half  shall  investigate  the  land ; 
and  they  must  not  go  beyond  a  point  from  which  they  can 
return  home  the  same  evening,  and  are  not  to  separate 
[from  each  other].”  Thus  they  did  for  a  time.  Leif, 
himself,  by  turns  joined  the  exploring  party,  or  remained 
behind  at  the  house.  Leif  was  a  large  and  powerful  man, 
and  of  a  most  imposing  bearing, — a  man  of  sagacity,  and 
a  very  just  man  in  all  things. 

It  was  discovered  one  evening  that  one  of  their  company 
was  missing;  and  this  proved  to  be  Tyrker,  the  German. 
Leif  was  sorely  troubled  by  this,  for  Tyrker  had  lived 
with  Leif  and  his  father  for  a  long  time,  and  had  been 
very  devoted  to  Leif  when  he  was  a  child.  Leif  severely 
reprimanded  his  companions,  and  prepared  to  go  in  search 
of  him,  taking  twelve  men  with  him. 

They  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  from  the  house, 
when  they  were  met  by  Tyrker,  whom  they  received  most 
cordially.  Leif  observed  at  once  that  his  foster-father  was 
in  lively  spirits.  Tyrker  had  a  prominent  forehead,  rest¬ 
less  eyes,  small  features,  was  diminutive  in  stature,  and 
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rather  a  sorry-looking  individual  withal,  but  was,  never¬ 
theless,  a  most  capable  handicraftsman. 

Leif  addressed  him,  and  asked,  “Wherefore  art  thou  so 
belated,  foster-father  mine,  and  astray  from  the  others?” 
In  the  beginning  Tyrker  spoke  for  some  time  in  German, 
rolling  his  eyes  and  grinning,  and  they  could  not  under¬ 
stand  him;  but  after  a  time  he  addressed  them  in  the 
Northern  tongue: 

“I  did  not  go  much  further  [than  you],  and  yet  I  have 
something  of  novelty  to  relate.  I  have  found  vines  and 
grapes.” 

“Is  this  indeed  true,  foster-father?”  said  Leif. 

“Of  a  certainty  it  is  true,”  quoth  he,  “for  I  was  born 
where  there  is  no  lack  of  either  grapes  or  vines.” 

They  slept  the  night  through,  and  on  the  morrow  Leif 
said  to  his  shipmates,  “We  will  now  divide  our  labors,  and 
each  day  will  either  gather  grapes  or  cut  vines  and  fell 
trees,  so  as  to  obtain  a  cargo  of  these  for  my  ship.” 

They  acted  upon  this  advice,  and  it  is  said  that  their 
after-boat  was  filled  with  grapes.  A  cargo  sufficient  for 
the  ship  was  cut,  and  when  the  spring  came  they  made  their 
ship  ready,  and  sailed  away;  and  from  its  products  Leif 
gave  the  land  a  name,  and  called  it  Wineland.  They  sailed 
out  to  sea,  and  had  fair  winds  until  they  sighted  Greenland 
and  the  fells  below  the  glaciers. 

Then  one  of  the  men  spoke  up  and  said,  “Why  do  you 
steer  the  ship  so  much  into  the  wind  ?” 

Leif  answers:  “I  have  my  mind  upon  my  steer¬ 
ing,  but  on  other  matters  as  well.  Do  ye  not  see  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  common?” 

They  replied  that  they  saw  nothing  strange. 

“I  do  not  know,”  says  Leif,  “whether  it  is  a  ship  or  a 
skerry  that  I  see.” 

Now  they  saw  it,  and  said  that  it  must  be  a  skerry; 
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but  he  was  so  much  keener  of  sight  than  they  that  he  was 
able  to  discern  men  upon  the  skerry. 

“I  think  it  best  to  tack,”  says  Leif,  “so  that  we  may 
draw  near  to  them,  that  we  may  be  able  to  render  them 
assistance  if  they  should  stand  in  need  of  it ;  and,  if  they 
should  not  be  peaceably  disposed,  we  shall  still  have  better 
command  of  the  situation  than  they.” 

They  approached  the  skerry,  and,  lowering  their  sail, 
cast  anchor,  and  launched  a  second  small  boat,  which  they 
had  brought  with  them.  Tyrker  inquired  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  party. 

He  replied  that  his  name  was  Thori,  and  that  he  was  a 
Norseman ;  “but  what  is  thy  name  ?” 

Leif  gave  his  name. 

“Art  thou  a  son  of  Eric  the  Red  of  Brattahlid?”  says 
he. 

Leif  responded  that  he  was.  “It  is  now  my  wish,” 
says  Leif,  “to  take  you  all  into  my  ship,  and  likewise  so 
much  of  your  possessions  as  the  ship  will  hold.”  This 
offer  was  accepted,  and  [with  their  ship]  thus  laden  they 
held  away  to  Ericsfirth,  and  sailed  until  they  arrived  at 
Brattahlid. 

Having  discharged  the  cargo,  Leif  invited  Thori,  with 
his  wife,  Gudrid,  and  three  others,  to  make  their  home 
with  him,  and  procured  quarters  for  the  other  members  of 
the  crew,  both  for  his  own  and  Thori’s  men.  Leif  rescued 
fifteen  persons  from  the  skerry.  He  was  afterwards  called 
Leif  the  Lucky. 

Leif  had  now  goodly  store  both  of  property  and  honor. 
There  was  serious  illness  that  winter  in  Thori’s  party,  and 
Thori  and  a  great  number  of  his  people  died.  Eric  the 
Red  also  died  that  winter.  There  was  now  much  talk 
about  Leif’s  Wineland  journey;  and  his  brother,  Thor- 
vald,  held  that  the  country  had  not  been  sufficiently  ex- 
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plored.  Thereupon  Leif  said  to  Thorvald,  “If  it  be  thy 
will,  brother,  thou  mayest  go  to  Wineland  with  my  ship; 
but  I  wish  the  ship  first  to  fetch  the  wood  which  Thori  had 
upon  the  skerry.” 

And  so  it  was  done. 

Now  Thorvald,  with  the  advice  of  his  brother,  Leif, 
prepared  to  make  this  voyage  with  thirty  men.  They  put 
their  ship  in  order,  and  sailed  out  to  sea;  and  there  is 
no  account  of  their  voyage  before  their  arrival  at  Leifs- 
booths  in  Wineland.  They  laid  up  their  ship  there,  and 
remained  there  quietly  during  the  winter,  supplying  them¬ 
selves  with  food  by  fishing. 

In  the  spring,  however,  Thorvald  said  that  they  should 
put  their  ship  in  order,  and  that  a  few  men  should  take 
the  after-boat,  and  proceed  along  the  western  coast,  and 
explore  [the  region]  thereabouts  during  the  summer. 
They  found  it  a  fair,  well-wooded  country.  It  was  but 
a  short  distance  from  the  woods  to  the  sea,  and  [there 
were]  white  sands,  as  well  as  great  numbers  of  islands 
and  shallows.  They  found  neither  dwelling  of  man  nor 
lair  of  beast ;  but  in  one  of  the  westerly  islands  they  found 
a  wooden  building  for  the  shelter  of  grain.  They  found 
no  other  trace  of  human  handiwork ;  and  they  turned  back, 
and  arrived  at  Leifs-booths  in  the  autumn. 

The  following  summer  Thorvald  set  out  toward  the  east 
with  the  ship,  and  along  the  northern  coast.  They  were 
met  by  a  high  wind  off  a  certain  promontory,  and  were 
driven  ashore  there,  and  damaged  the  keel  of  their  ship, 
and  were  compelled  to  remain  there  for  a  long  time  and 
repair  the  injury  to  the  vessel. 

Then  said  Thorvald  to  his  companions,  “I  propose  that 
we  raise  the  keel  upon  this  cape,  and  call  it  Keelness” ;  and 
so  they  did.  Then  they  sailed  away  to  the  eastward  off  the 
land  and  into  the  mouth  of  the  adjoining  firth  and  to  a 
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headland,  which  projected  into  the  sea  there,  and  which 
was  entirely  covered  with  woods.  They  found  an  anchor¬ 
age  for  their  ship,  and  put  out  the  gangway  to  the  land ; 
and  Thorvald  and  all  of  his  companions  went  ashore. 

“It  is  a  fair  region  here,”  said  he;  “and  here  I  should 
like  to  make  my  home.” 

They  then  returned  to  the  ship,  and  discovered  on  the 
sands,  in  beyond  the  headland,  three  mounds :  they  went 
up  to  these,  and  saw  that  they  were  three  skin  canoes  with 
three  men  under  each.  They  thereupon  divided  their 
party,  and  succeeded  in  seizing  all  of  the  men  but  one, 
who  escaped  with  his  canoe.  They  killed  the  eight  men, 
and  then  ascended  the  headland  again,  and  looked  about 
them,  and  discovered  within  the  firth  certain  hillocks, 
which  they  concluded  must  be  habitations. 

They  were  then  so  overpowered  with  sleep  that  they 
could  not  keep  awake,  and  all  fell  into  a  [heavy]  slumber 
from  which  they  were  awakened  by  the  sound  of  a  cry 
uttered  above  them ;  and  the  words  of  the  cry  were 
these : 

“Awake,  Thorvald,  thou  and  all  thy  company,  if  thou 
wouldst  save  thy  life ;  and  board  thy  ship  with  all  thy 
men,  and  sail  with  all  speed  from  the  land !” 

A  countless  number  of  skin  canoes  then  advanced 
toward  them  from  the  inner  part  of  the  firth,  whereupon 
Thorvald  exclaimed,  “We  must  put  out  the  war-boards 
on  both  sides  of  the  ship,  and  defend  ourselves  to  the  best 
of  our  ability,  but  offer  little  attack.” 

This  they  did ;  and  the  Skrellings,  after  they  had  shot 
at  them  for  a  time,  fled  precipitately,  each  as  best  he  could. 
Thorvald  then  inquired  of  his  men  whether  any  of  them 
had  been  wounded,  and  they  informed  him  that  no  one 
of  them  had  received  a  wound. 

“I  have  been  wounded  in  my  armpit,”  says  he.  “An 
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arrow  flew  in  between  the  gunwale  and  the  shield,  below 
my  arm.  Here  is  the  shaft,  and  it  will  bring  me  to  my 
end.  I  counsel  you  now  to  retrace  your  way  with  the 
utmost  speed.  But  me  ye  shall  convey  to  that  headland 
which  seemed  to  me  to  offer  so  pleasant  a  dwelling 
place:  thus  it  may  be  fulfilled  that  the  truth  sprang  to 
my  lips  when  I  expressed  the  wish  to  abide  there  for  a 
time.  Ye  shall  bury  me  there,  and  place  a  cross  at  my 
head,  and  another  at  my  feet,  and  call  it  Crossness  for¬ 
ever  after.”  At  that  time  Christianity  had  obtained  in 
Greenland:  Eric  the  Red  died,  however,  before  [the 
introduction  of]  Christianity. 

Thorvald  died;  and,  when  they  had  carried  out  his 
injunctions,  they  took  their  departure,  and  rejoined  their 
companions,  and  they  told  each  other  of  the  experiences 
which  had  befallen  them.  They  remained  there  during 
the  winter,  and  gathered  grapes  and  wood  with  which  to 
freight  the  ship. 

In  the  following  spring  they  returned  to  Greenland, 
and  arrived  with  their  ship  in  Ericsfirth,  where  they  were 
able  to  recount  great  tidings  to  Leif. 

In  the  meantime  it  had  come  to  pass  in  Greenland 
that  Thorstein  of  Ericsfirth  had  married,  and  taken  to 
wife  Gudrid,  Thorbrion’s  daughter,  [she]  who  had  been 
the  spouse  of  Thori  Eastman,  as  has  been  already  related. 
Now  Thorstein  Ericson,  being  minded  to  make  the 
voyage  to  Wineland  after  the  body  of  his  brother,  Thor¬ 
vald,  equipped  the  same  ship,  and  selected  a  crew  of 
twenty-five  men  of  good  size  and  strength,  and  taking 
with  him  his  wife,  Gudrid;  when  all  was  in  readiness,  they 
sailed  out  into  the  open  ocean,  and  out  of  sight  of  land. 

They  were  driven  hither  and  thither  over  the  sea  all 
that  summer,  and  lost  all  reckoning;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week  of  winter  they  made  the  land  at  Lysufirth 
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in  Greenland,  in  the  Western  settlement.  Thorstein  set 
out  in  search  of  quarters  for  his  crew,  and  succeeded  in 
procuring  homes  for  all  of  his  shipmates ;  but  he  and  his 
wife  were  unprovided  for,  and  remained  together  upon 
the  ship  for  two  or  more  days. 

At  this  time  Christianity  was  still  in  its  infancy  in 
Greenland.  [Here  follows  the  account  of  Thorstein’s 
sickness  and  death  in  the  winter.]  .  .  .  When  he  had 
thus  spoken,  Thorstein  sank  back  again;  and  his  body 
was  laid  out  for  burial,  and  borne  to  the  ship.  Thorstein, 
the  master,  faithfully  performed  all  his  promises  to 
Gudrid.  He  sold  his  lands  and  live  stock  in  the  spring, 
and  accompanied  Gudrid  to  the  ship,  with  all  his  posses¬ 
sions.  He  put  the  ship  in  order,  procured  a  crew,  and 
then  sailed  for  Ericsfirth. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  now  buried  at  the  church ; 
and  Gudrid  then  went  home  to  Leif  at  Brattahlid,  while 
Thorstein  the  Swarthy  made  a  home  for  himself  on 
Ericsfirth,  and  remained  there  as  long  as  he  lived,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  a  very  superior  man. 

That  same  summer  a  ship  came  from  Norway  to 
Greenland.  The  skipper’s  name  was  Thorfinn  Karlsefni. 
He  was  a  son  of  Thord  Horsehead,  and  a  grandson  of 
Snorri,  the  son  of  Thord  of  Hofdi.  Thorfinn  Karlsefni, 
who  was  a  very  weathly  man,  passed  the  winter  at  Brattah¬ 
lid  with  Leif  Ericson.  He  very  soon  set  his  heart  upon 
Gudrid,  and  sought  her  hand  in  marriage.  She  referred 
him  to  Leif  for  her  answer,  and  was  subsequently 
betrothed  to  him ;  and  their  marriage  was  celebrated 
that  same  winter. 

A  renewed  discussion  arose  concerning  a  Wineland 
voyage;  and  the  folk  urged  Karlsefni  to  make  the 
venture,  Gudrid  joining  with  the  others.  He  determined 
to  undertake  the  voyage,  and  assembled  a  company  of 
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sixty  men  and  five  women,  and  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  his  shipmates  that  they  should  each  share 
equally  in  all  the  spoils  of  the  enterprise. 

They  took  with  them  all  kinds  of  cattle,  as  it  was  their 
intention  to  settle  the  country,  if  they  could.  Karlsefni 
asked  Leif  for  the  house  in  Wineland ;  and  he  replied 
that  he  would  lend  it,  but  not  give  it.  They  sailed  out  to 
sea  with  the  ship,  and  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  Leifs- 
booths,  and  carried  their  hammocks  ashore  there.  They 
were  soon  provided  with  an  abundant  and  goodly  supply 
of  food ;  for  a  whale  of  good  size  and  quality  was  driven 
ashore  there,  and  they  secured  it,  and  flensed  it,  and  had 
then  no  lack  of  provisions.  The  cattle  were  turned  out 
upon  the  land,  and  the  males  soon  became  very  restless 
and  vicious :  they  had  brought  a  bull  with  them. 

Karlsefni  caused  trees  to  be  felled  and  to  be  hewed 
into  timbers  wherewith  to  load  his  ship,  and  the  wood 
was  placed  upon  a  cliff  to  dry.  They  gathered  somewhat 
of  all  of  the  valuable  products  of  the  land, — grapes,  and 
all  kinds  of  game  and  fish,  and  other  good  things. 

In  the  summer  succeeding  the  first  winter  Skrellings 
were  discovered.  A  great  troop  of  men  came  forth  from 
out  the  woods.  The  cattle  were  hard  by,  and  the  bull 
began  to  bellow  and  roar  with  a  great  noise,  whereat 
the  Skrellings  were  frightened,  and  ran  away  with  their 
packs,  wherein  were  gray  furs,  sables,  and  all  kinds  of 
peltries.  They  fled  towards  Karlsefni’s  dwelling,  and 
sought  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  house ;  but  Karlsefni 
caused  the  doors  to  be  defended  [against  them] .  Neither 
[people]  could  understand  the  other’s  language. 

The  Skrellings  put  down  their  bundles  then,  and  loosed 
them,  and  offered  their  wares  [for  barter],  and  were 
especially  anxious  to  exchange  these  for  weapons;  but 
Karlsefni  forbade  his  men  to  sell  their  weapons,  and. 
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taking  counsel  with  himself,  he  bade  the  women  carry  out 
milk  to  the  Skrellings,  which  they  no  sooner  saw  than 
they  wanted  to  buy  it,  and  nothing  else.  Now  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  Skrellings’  trading  was  that  they  carried  their 
wares  away  in  their  stomachs,  while  they  left  their  packs 
and  peltries  behind  with  Karlsefni  and  his  companions, 
and,  having  accomplished  this  [exchange],  they  went 
away. 

Now  it  is  to  be  told  that  Karlsefni  caused  a  strong 
wooden  palisade  to  be  constructed  and  set  up  around  the 
house.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Gudrid,  Karlsefni’s  wife, 
gave  birth  to  a  male  child,  and  the  boy  was  called  Snorri. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  second  winter  the  Skrellings  came 
to  them  again,  and  these  were  now  much  more  numerous 
than  before,  and  brought  with  them  the  same  wares  as  at 
first. 

Then  said  Karlsefni  to  the  women,  “‘Do  ye  carry  out 
now  the  same  food  which  proved  so  profitable  before,  and 
nought  else.” 

When  they  saw  this,  they  cast  their  packs  in  over  the 
palisade.  Gudrid  was  sitting  within,  in  the  doorway, 
beside  the  cradle  of  her  infant  son,  Snorri,  when  a  shadow 
fell  upon  the  door,  and  a  woman  in  a  black  namkirtle 
entered.  She  was  short  in  stature,  and  wore  a  fillet 
about  her  head;  her  hair  was  of  a  light  chestnut  color, 
and  she  was  pale  of  hue,  and  so  big-eyed  that  never 
before  had  eyes  so  large  been  seen  in  a  human  skull.  She 
went  up  to  where  Gudrid  was  seated,  and  said,  “What 
is  thy  name?” 

“My  name  is  Gudrid,  but  what  is  thy  name?” 

“My  name  is  Gudrid,”  says  she. 

The  housewife  Gudrid  motioned  her  with  her  hand 
to  a  seat  beside  her ;  but  it  so  happened  that  at  that  very 
instant  Gudrid  heard  a  great  crash,  whereupon  the  woman 
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vanished,  and  at  that  same  moment  one  of  the  Skrellings, 
who  had  tried  to  seize  their  weapons,  was  killed  by  one 
of  Karlsefni’s  followers. 

At  this  the  Skrellings  fled  precipitately,  leaving  their 
garments  and  wares  behind  them;  and  not  a  soul,  save 
Gudrid  alone,  beheld  this  woman. 

“Now  we  must  needs  take  counsel  together,”  says 
Karlsefni ;  “for  that  I  believe  they  will  visit  us  a  third 
time  in  great  numbers,  and  attack  us.  Let  us  now  adopt 
this  plan.  Ten  of  our  number  shall  go  out  upon  the 
cape,  and  show  themselves  there;  while  the  remainder 
of  our  company  shall  go  into  the  woods  and  hew  a  clear¬ 
ing  for  our  cattle,  when  the  troop  approaches  from  the 
forest.  We  will  also  take  our  bull,  and  let  him  go  in 
advance  of  us.” 

The  lie  of  the  land  was  such  that  the  proposed  meet¬ 
ing  place  had  the  lake  upon  the  one  side  and  the  forest 
upon  the  other.  Karlsefni’s  advice  was  now  carried  into 
execution. 

The  Skrellings  advanced  to  the  spot  which  Karlsefni 
had  selected  for  the  encounter;  and  a  battle  was  fought 
there,  in  which  great  numbers  of  the  band  of  the  Skrell¬ 
ings  were  slain. 

There  was  one  man  among  the  Skrellings,  of  large  size 
and  fine  bearing,  whom  Karlsefni  concluded  must  be 
their  chief.  One  of  the  Skrellings  picked  up  an  ax; 
and,  having  looked  at  it  for  a  time,  he  brandished  it 
about  one  of  his  companions,  and  hewed  at  him,  and  on 
the  instant  the  man  fell  dead.  Thereupon  the  big  man 
seized  the  ax;  and,  after  examining  it  for  a  moment, 
he  hurled  it  as  far  as  he  could  out  into  the  sea.  Then 
they  fled  helter  skelter  into  the  woods,  and  thus  their 
intercourse  came  to  an  end. 

Karlsefni  and  his  party  remained  there  throughout  the 
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winter;  but  in  the  spring  Karlsefni  announces  that  he 
is  not  minded  to  remain  there  longer,  but  will  return  to 
Greenland,  They  now  made  ready  for  the  voyage,  and 
carried  away  with  them  much  booty  in  vines  and  grapes 
and  peltries.  They  sailed  out  upon  the  high  seas,  and 
brought  their  ship  safely  to  Ericsfirth,  where  they  re¬ 
mained  during  the  winter. 

There  was  now  much  talk  anew  about  a  Wineland 
voyage,  for  this  was  reckoned  both  a  profitable  and  an 
honorable  enterprise.  The  same  summer  that  Karlsefni 
arrived  from  Wineland  a  ship  from  Norway  arrived  in 
Greenland.  This  ship  was  commanded  by  two  brothers, 
Helgi  and  Finnbogi,  who  passed  the  winter  in  Greenland. 
They  were  descended  from  an  Icelandic  family  of  the 
East-firths. 

It  is  now  to  be  added  that  Freydis,  Eric's  daughter, 
set  out  from  her  home  at  Gardar,  and  waited  upon  the 
brothers,  Helgi  and  Finnbogi,  and  invited  them  to  sail 
with  their  vessel  to  Wineland,  and  to  share  with  her 
equally  all  of  the  good  things  which  they  might  suc¬ 
ceed  in  obtaining  there.  To  this  they  agreed,  and  she  de¬ 
parted  thence  to  visit  her  brother,  Leif,  and  ask  him  to 
give  her  the  house  which  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  in 
Wineland;  but  he  made  her  the  same  answer  [as  that 
which  he  had  given  Karlsefni],  saying  that  he  would 
lend  the  house,  but  not  give  it.  It  was  stipulated  be¬ 
tween  Karlsefni  and  Freydis  that  each  should  have  on 
shipboard  thirty  able-bodied  men,  besides  the  women; 
but  Freydis  immediately  violated  this  compact  by  con¬ 
cealing  five  men  more  [than  this  number],  and  this  the 
brothers  did  not  discover  before  they  arrived  in  Wine¬ 
land. 

They  now  put  out  to  sea,  having  agreed  before¬ 
hand  that  they  would  sait  in  company,  if  possible,  and. 
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although  they  were  not  far  apart  from  each  other,  the 
brothers  arrived  somewhat  in  advance,  and  carried  their 
belongings  up  to  Leif’s  house. 

Now,  when  Freydis  arrived,  her  ship  was  discharged 
and  the  baggage  carried  up  to  the  house,  whereupon 
Freydis  exclaimed,  “Why  did  you  carry  your  baggage  in 
here  ?” 

“Since  we  believed,”  said  they,  “that  all  promises  made 
to  us  would  be  kept.” 

“It  was  to  me  that  Leif  loaned  the  house,”  says  she, 
“and  not  to  you.” 

Whereupon  Helgi  exclaimed,  “We  brothers  cannot 
hope  to  rival  thee  in  wrong  dealing.” 

They  thereupon  carried  their  baggage  forth,  and 
built  a  hut,  above  the  sea,  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  and 
put  all  in  order  about  it;  while  Freydis  caused  wood  to 
be  felled,  with  which  to  load  her  ship. 

The  winter  now  set  in,  and  the  brothers  suggested 
that  they  should  amuse  themselves  by  playing  games. 
This  they  did  for  a  time,  until  the  folk  began  to  dis¬ 
agree,  when  dissensions  arose  between  them,  and  the 
games  came  to  an  end,  and  the  visits  between  the  houses 
ceased ;  and  thus  it  continued  far  into  the  winter. 

One  morning  early  Freydis  arose  from  her  bed  and 
dressed  herself,  but  did  not  put  on  her  shoes  and  stock¬ 
ings.  A  heavy  dew  had  fallen,  and  she  took  her  hus¬ 
band’s  cloak,  and  wrapped  it  about  her,  and  then  walked 
to  the  brothers’  house,  and  up  to  the  door,  which  had  been 
only  partly  closed  by  one  of  the  men,  who  had  gone  out 
a  short  time  before.  She  pushed  the  door  open,  and 
stood  silently  in  the  doorway  for  a  time. 

Finnbogi,  who  was  lying  on  the  innermost  side  of  the 
room,  was  awake,  and  said,  “What  dost  thou  wish  here, 
Freydis  ?” 
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She  answers,  “I  wish  thee  to  rise  and  go  out  with  me, 
for  I  would  speak  with  thee.”  He  did  so;  and  they 
walked  to  a  tree,  which  lay  close  by  the  wall  of  the  house, 
and  seated  themselves  upon  it. 

“How  art  thou  pleased  here?”  says  she. 

He  answers,  “I  am  well  pleased  with  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  land;  but  I  am  ill  content  with  the  breach  which 
has  come  between  us,  for,  methinks,  there  has  been  no 
cause  for  it.” 

“It  is  even  as  thou  sayest,”  says  she,  “and  so  it  seems 
to  me;  but  my  errand  to  thee  is  that  I  wish  to  exchange 
ships  with  you  brothers,  for  that  ye  have  a  larger  ship 
than  I,  and  I  wish  to  depart  from  here.” 

“To  this  I  must  accede,”  says  he,  “if  it  is  thy  pleas¬ 
ure.” 

Therewith  they  parted;  and  she  returned  home  and 
Finnbogi  to  his  bed.  She  climbed  up  into  bed,  and 
awakened  Thorvard  with  her  cold  feet;  and  he  asked  her 
why  she  was  so  cold  and  wet. 

She  answered  with  great  passion:  “I  have  been  to  the 
brothers,”  says  she,  “to  try  to  buy  their  ship,  for  I  wished 
to  have  a  larger  vessel;  but  they  received  my  overtures 
so  ill  that  they  struck  me  and  handled  me  very  roughly ; 
what  time  thou,  poor  wretch,  wilt  neither  avenge  my 
shame  nor  thy  own;  and  I  find,  perforce,  that  I  am  no 
longer  in  Greenland.  Moreover  I  shall  part  from  thee 
unless  thou  wreakest  vengeance  for  this.” 

And  now  he  could  stand  her  taunts  no  longer,  and 
ordered  the  men  to  rise  at  once  and  take  their  weapons ; 
and  this  they  did.  And  they  then  proceeded  directly  to 
the  house  of  the  brothers,  and  entered  it  while  the  folk 
were  asleep,  and  seized  and  bound  them,  and  led  each 
one  out  when  he  was  bound ;  and,  as  they  came  out, 
Freydis  caused  each  one  to  be  slain.  In  this  wise  all  of 
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the  men  were  put  to  death,  and  only  the  women  were 
left;  and  these  no  one  would  kill. 

At  this  Freydis  exclaimed,  “Hand  me  an  ax.” 

This  was  done;  and  she  fell  upon  the  five  women,  and 
left  them  dead.  They  returned  home  after  this  dread¬ 
ful  deed;  and  it  was  very  evident  that  Freydis  was  well 
content  with  her  work. 

She  addressed  her  companions,  saying,  “If  it  be  or¬ 
dained  for  us  to  come  again  to  Greenland,  I  shall  con¬ 
trive  the  death  of  any  man  who  shall  speak  of  these 
events.  We  must  give  it  out  that  we  left  them  living 
here  when  we  came  away.” 

Early  in  the  spring  they  equipped  the  ship  which  had 
belonged  to  the  brothers  and  freighted  it  with  all  of 
the  products  of  the  land  which  they  could  obtain,  and 
which  the  ship  would  carry.  Then  they  put  out  to  sea, 
and  after  a  prosperous  voyage  arrived  with  their  ship 
in  Ericsfirth  early  in  the  summer.  Karlsefni  was  there, 
with  his  ship  all  ready  to  sail,  and  was  awaiting  a  fair 
wind;  and  people  say  that  a  ship  richer  laden  than  that 
which  he  commanded  never  left  Greenland. 

Freydis  now  went  to  her  home,  since  it  had  remained 
unharmed  during  her  absence.  She  bestowed  liberal 
gifts  upon  all  of  her  companions,  for  she  was  anxious 
to  screen  her  guilt.  She  now  established  herself  at  her 
home;  but  her  companions  were  not  all  so  close  mouthed 
concerning  their  misdeeds  and  wickedness  that  rumors 
did  not  get  abroad  at  last.  These  finally  reached  her 
brother,  Leif,  and  he  thought  it  a  most  shameful  story. 
He  thereupon  took  three  of  the  'men,  who  had  been  of 
Freydis’  party,  and  forced  them  all  at  the  same  time  to 
a  confession  of  the  affair,  and  their  stories  entirely 
agreed. 

“I  have  no  heart,”  says  Leif,  “to  punish  my  sister, 
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Freydis,  as  she  deserves,  but  this  I  predict  of  them, 
that  there  is  little  prosperity  in  store  for  their  offspring.” 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  no  one  from  that  time  for¬ 
ward  thought  them  worthy  of  aught  but  evil.  It  now 
remains  to  take  up  the  story  from  the  time  when  Karl- 
sefni  made  his  ship  ready,  and  sailed  out  to  sea.  He 
had  a  successful  voyage,  and  arrived  in  Norway  safe 
and  sound.  He  remained  there  during  the  winter,  and 
sold  his  wares ;  and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  received 
with  great  favor  by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Nor¬ 
way. 

The  following  spring  he  put  his  ship  in  order  for 
the  voyage  to  Iceland ;  and  when  all  his  preparations  had 
been  made,  and  his  ship  was  lying  at  the  wharf,  await¬ 
ing  favorable  winds,  there  came  to  him  a  Southerner,  a 
native  of  Bremen  in  the  Saxonland,  who  wished  to  buy 
his  “house-neat.” 

“I  do  not  wish  to  sell  it,”  says  he.  “I  will  give  thee 
half  a  ‘mork’  in  gold  for  it,”  says  the  Southerner. 

This  Karlsefni  thought  a  good  offer,  and  accordingly 
closed  the  bargain.  The  Southerner  went  his  way  with 
the  “house-neat,”  and  Karlsefni  knew  not  what  wood  it 
was,  but  it  was  “mosur,”  come  from  Wineland. 

Karlsefni  sailed  away,  and  arrived  with  his  ship  in 
the  north  of  Iceland,  in  Skagafirth.  His  vessel  was 
beached  there  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  he 
bought  Glaumboeiar-land,  and  made  his  home  there,  and 
dwelt  there  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  was  a  man  of  the 
greatest  prominence.  From  him  and  his  wife,  Gudrid,  a 
numerous  and  goodly  lineage  is  descended.  After  Karl- 
sefni’s  death  Gudrid,  together  with  her  son  Snorri,  who 
was  born  in  Wineland,  took  charge  of  the  farmstead;  and, 
when  Snorri  was  married,  Gudrid  went  abroad,  and  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  South,  after  which  she  returned  again 
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to  the  home  of  her  son  Snorri,  who  had  caused  a  church 
to  be  built  at  Glaumboer.  Gudrid  then  took  the  veil  and 
became  an  anchorite,  and  lived  there  the  rest  of  her 
days.  Snorri  had  a  son,  named  Thorgeir,  who  was  the 
father  of  Ingveld,  the  mother  of  Bishop  Brand.  Hall- 
frid  was  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Snorri,  Karlsefni’s 
son:  she  was  the  mother  of  Runolf,  Bishop  Thorlak’s 
father.  Biorn  was  the  name  of  [another]  son  of  Karl- 
sefni  and  Gudrid:  he  was  the  father  of  Thorunn,  the 
mother  of  Bishop  Biorn.  Many  men  are  descended  from 
Karlsefni,  and  he  has  been  blessed  with  a  numerous  and 
famous  posterity;  and  of  all  men  Karlsefni  has  given 
the  most  exact  accounts  of  all  these  voyages,  of  which 
something  has  now  been  recounted. 
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OW  the  next  that  reigned  after  Chinghis  Kaan, 
their  first  Lord,  was  Cuy  Kaan,  and  the 
» third  Prince  was  Batuy  Kaan,  and 


the  fourth  was  Alacou  Kaan,  the  fifth  Mongou  Kaan, 
the  sixth  Cublay  Kaan,  who  is  the  sovereign  now  reign¬ 
ing,  and  is  more  potent  than  any  of  the  five  who  went 
before  him ;  in  fact,  if  you  were  to  take  all  those  five  to¬ 
gether,  they  would  not  be  so  powerful  as  he  is.  Nay,  I  will 
say  yet  more ;  for  if  you  were  to  put  together  all  the  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  world,  with  their  Emperors  and  their  Kings, 
the  whole  of  these  Christians, — aye,  and  throw  in  the 
Saracens  to  boot, — would  not  have  such  power,  or  be  able 
to  do  so  much  as  this  Cublay,  who  is  the  Lord  of  all 
the  Tartars  in  the  world,  those  of  the  Levant  and  of 
the  Ponent  included;  for  these  are  all  his  liegemen  and 
subjects.  I  mean  to  show  you  all  about  this  great  power 
of  his  in  this  book  of  ours.  2 

You  should  be  told  also  that  all  the  Grand  Kaans, 
and  all  the  descendants  of  Chinghis  their  first  Lord, 
are  carried  to  a  mountain  that  is  called  Altay  to  be  in¬ 
terred.  Wheresoever  the  Sovereign  may  die,  he  is  car¬ 
ried  to  his  burial  in  that  mountain  with  his  predecessors ; 
no  matter,  and  the  place  of  his  death  were  100  days’ 
journey  distant,  thither  must  he  be  carried  to  his  burial. 
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Let  me  tell  you  a  strange  thing  too.  When  the  Tartars 
are  carrying  the  body  of  any  Emperor  to  be  buried  with 
the  others,  the  convoy  that  goes  with  the  body  doth  put  to 
the  sword  all  whom  they  fall  in  with  on  the  road,  say¬ 
ing  :  “Go  and  wait  upon  your  Lord  in  the  other  world !” 
For  they  do  in  sooth  believe  that  all  such  as  they  slay 
in  this  manner  do  go  to  serve  their  Lord  in  the  other 
world.  They  do  the  same  too  with  horses ;  for  when  the 
Emperor  dies,  they  kill  all  his  best  horses,  in  order  that  he 
may  have  the  use  of  them  in  the  other  world,  as  they 
believe.  And  I  tell  you  as  a  certain  truth,  that  when 
Mongou  Kaan  died,  more  than  20,000  persons,  who 
chanced  to  meet  the  body  on  its  way,  were  slain  in  the 
manner  I  have  told. 

Now  let  us  begin  to  speak  of  the  Tartars,  for  I 
have  plenty  to  tell  you  on  that  subject.  The  Tartar 
custom  is  to  spend  the  winter  in  warm  plains  where  they 
find  good  pasture  for  their  cattle,  whilst  in  summer  they 
betake  themselves  to  a  cool  climate  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  valleys,  where  water  is  to  be  found  as  well  as 
woods  and  pastures. 

Their  houses  are  circular,  and  are  made  of  wands  cov¬ 
ered  with  felts.  These  are  carried  along  with  them 
whithersoever  they  go;  for  the  wands  are  so  strongly 
bound  together,  and  likewise  so  well  combined,  that  the 
frame  can  be  made  very  light.  Whenever  they  erect 
these  huts  the  door  is  always  to  the  south.  They  also 
have  wagons  covered  with  black  felt  so  efficaciously  that 
no  ram  can  get  in.  These  are  drawn  by  oxen  and  camels, 
and  the  women  and  children  travel  in  them.  The  women 
do  the  buying  and  selling,  and  whatever  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  husband  and  household;  for  the  men  all 
lead  the  life  of  gentlemen,  troubling  themselves  about 
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nothing  but  hunting  and  hawking,  and  looking  after  their 
goshawks  and  falcons,  unless  it  be  the  practice  of  war¬ 
like  exercises. 

They  live  on  the  milk  and  meat  which  their  herds  sup¬ 
ply,  and  on  the  produce  of  the  chase;  and  they  eat  all 
kinds  of  flesh,  including  that  of  horses  and  dogs,  and 
Pharaoh’s  rats,  of  which  last  there  are  great  numbers 
in  burrows  on  those  plains.  Their  drink  is  mare’s  milk. 

They  are  very  careful  not  to  meddle  with  each  other’s 
wives,  and  will  not  do  so  on  any  account,  holding  that  to 
be  an  evil  and  abominable  thing.  The  women  too  are 
very  good  and  loyal  to  their  husbands,  and  notable  house¬ 
wives  withal.  [Ten  or  twenty  of  them  will  dwell  to¬ 
gether  in  charming  peace  and  unity,  nor  shall  you  ever 
hear  an  ill  word  among  them.] 

The  marriage  customs  of  Tartars  are  as  follows.  Any 
man  may  take  a  hundred  wives  an  he  so  please,  and  if 
he  be  able  to  keep  them.  But  the  first  wife  is  ever  held 
most  in  honor,  and  as  the  most  legitimate  [and  the  same 
applies  to  the  sons  whom  she  may  bear].  The  husband 
gives  a  marriage  payment  to  his  wife’s  mother,  and  the 
wife  brings  nothing  to  her  husband.  They  have  more 
children  than  other  people,  because  they  have  so  many 
wives.  They  may  marry  their  cousins,  and  if  a  father 
dies,  his  son  may  take  any  of  the  wives,  his  own  mother 
always  excepted;  that  is  to  say  the  eldest  son  may  do 
this,  but  no  other.  A  man  may  also  take  the  wife  of  his 
own  brother  after  the  latter’s  death.  Their  weddings 
are  celebrated  with  great  ado. 

All  their  harness  of  war  is  excellent  and  costly.  Their 
arms  are  bows  and  arrows,  sword  and  mace;  but  above 
all  the  bow,  for  they  are  capital  archers,  indeed  the  best 
that  are  known.  On  their  backs  they  wear  armor  of 
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cuirbouly,  prepared  from  buffalo  and  other  hides,  which 
is  very  strong.  They  are  excellent  soldiers,  and  passing 
valiant  in  battle.  They  are  also  more  capable  of  hard¬ 
ships  than  other  nations;  for  many  a  time,  if  need  be, 
they  will  go  for  a  month  without  any  supply  of  food, 
living  only  on  the  milk  of  their  mares  and  on  such  game 
as  their  bows  may  win  them.  Their  horses  also  will 
subsist  entirely  on  the  grass  of  the  plains,  so  that  there 
is  no  need  to  carry  store  of  barley  or  straw  or  oats ;  and 
they  are  very  docile  to  their  riders.  These,  in  case  of 
need,  will  abide  on  horseback  the  livelong  night,  armed 
at  all  points,  while  the  horse  will  be  continually  grazing. 

Of  all  troops  in  the  world  these  are  they  which  en¬ 
dure  the  greatest  hardship  and  fatigue,  and  which  cost 
the  least;  and  they  are  the  best  of  all  for  making  wide 
conquests  of  country.  And  this  you  will  perceive  from 
what  you  have  heard  and  shall  hear  in  this  book;  and 
(as  a  fact)  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  now 
they  are  the  masters  of  the  biggest  half  of  the  world. 
Their  troops  are  admirably  ordered  in  the  manner  that 
I  shall  now  relate. 

You  see,  when  a  Tartar  prince  goes  forth  to  war,  he 
takes  with  him,  say  100,000  horse.  Well,  he  appoints 
an  officer  to  every  ten  men,  one  to  every  hundred,  one  to 
every  thousand,  and  one  to  every  ten  thousand,  so  that 
his  own  orders  have  to  be  given  to  ten  persons  only,  and 
each  of  these  ten  persons  has  to  pass  the  orders  only  to 
other  ten,  and  so  on ;  no  one  having  to  give  orders  to  more 
than  ten.  And  every  one  in  turn  is  responsible  only  to 
the  officer  immediately  over  him;  and  the  discipline  and 
order  that  comes  of  this  method  is  marvelous,  for  they 
are  a  people  very  obedient  to  their  chiefs. 

Further,  they  call  the  corps  of  100,000  men  a  Tuc; 
that  of  10,000  they  call  a  Toman;  the  thousand  they 
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call  .  .  .  ;  the  hundred  Guz;  the  ten.  .  .  .  And  when 
the  army  is  on  the  march  they  have  always  200  horsemen, 
very  well  mounted,  who  are  sent  a  distance  of  two 
marches  in  advance  to  reconnoitre,  and  these  always  keep 
ahead.  They  have  a  similar  party  detached  in  the  rear, 
and  on  either  flank,  so  that  there  is  a  good  look-out  on 
all  sides  against  a  surprise.  When  they  are  going  on  a 
distant  expedition  they  take  no  gear  with  them  except 
two  leather  bottles  for  milk;  a  little  earthenware  pot  to 
cook  their  meat  in,  and  a  little  tent  to  shelter  them  from 
rain.  And  in  case  of  great  urgency  they  will  ride  ten 
days  on  end  without  lighting  a  fire  or  taking  a  meal. 
On  such  an  occasion  they  will  sustain  themselves  on  the 
blood  of  their  horses,  opening  a  vein  and  letting  the 
blood  jet  into  their  mouths,  drinking  till  they  have  had 
enough,  and  then  stanching  it. 

They  also  have  milk  dried  into  a  kind  of  paste  to 
carry  with  them;  and  when  they  need  food  they  put  this 
in  water,  and  beat  it  up  till  it  dissolves,  and  then  drink 
it.  [It  is  prepared  in  this  way;  they  boil  the  milk,  and 
when  the  rich  part  floats  on  the  top  they  skim  it  into  an¬ 
other  vessel,  and  of  that  they  make  butter;  for  the  milk 
will  not  become  solid  till  this  is  removed.  Then  they 
put  the  milk  in  the  sun  to  dry.  And  when  they  go  on  an 
expedition,  every  man  takes  some  ten  pounds  of  this 
dried  milk  with  him.  And  of  a  morning  he  will  take 
a  half  pound  of  it  and  put  it  in  his  leather  bottle,  with 
as  much  water  as  he  pleases.  So,  as  he  rides  along,  the 
milk  paste  and  the  water  in  the  bottle  get  well  churned 
together  into  a  kind  of  pap,  and  that  makes  his  dinner.} 

When  they  come  to  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  they 
will  gain  the  victory  in  this  fashion.  [They  never  let 
themselves  get  into  a  regular  medley,  but  keep  perpetually 
riding  round  and  shooting  into  the  enemy.  And]  as  they 
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do  not  count  it  any  shame  to  run  away  in  battle,  they 
will  [sometimes  pretend  to]  do  so,  and  in  running  away 
they  turn  in  the  saddle  and  shoot  hard  and  strong  at  the 
foe,  and  in  this  way  make  great  havoc.  Their  horses 
are  trained  so  perfectly  that  they  will  double  hither  and 
thither,  just  like  a  dog,  in.  a  way  that  is  quite  astonish¬ 
ing. 

Thus  they  fight  to  as  good  purpose  in  running  away  as 
if  they  stood  and  faced  the  enemy,  because  of  the  vast 
volleys  of  arrows  that  they  shoot  in  this  way,  turning 
round  upon  their  pursuers,  who  are  fancying  that  they 
have  won  the  battle.  But  when  the  Tartars  see  that  they 
have  killed  and  wounded  a  good  many  horses  and  men, 
they  wheel  round  bodily,  and  return  to  the  charge  in 
perfect  order  and  with  loud  cries ;  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  enemy  are  routed.  In  truth  they  are  stout  and 
valiant  soldiers,  and  inured  to  war.  And  you  perceive 
that  it  is  just  when  the  enemy  sees  them  run,  and 
imagine  that  he  has  gained  the  battle,  that  he  has  in 
reality  lost  it;  for  the  Tartars  wheel  round  in  a  moment 
when  they  judge  the  right  time  has  come.  And  after 
this  fashion  they  have  won  many  a  fight. 

All  this  that  I  have  been  telling  you  is  true  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  genuine  Tartars.  But  I 
must  add  also  that  in  these  days  they  are  greatly  de¬ 
generated  ;  for  those  who  are  settled  in  Cathay  have  taken 
up  the  practices  of  the  Idolaters  of  the  country,  and  have 
abandoned  their  own  institutions;  whilst  those  who  have 
settled  in  the  Levant  have  adopted  the  customs  of  the 
Saracens. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  Great  Kaan,  Lord  of 
Lords,  whose  name  is  Cublay,  is  such  as  I  shall  now  tell 
you.  He  is  of  a  good  stature,  neither  tall  nor  short. 
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but  of  a  middle  height.  He  has  a  becoming  amount  of 
flesh,  and  is  very  shapely  in  all  his  limbs.  His  com¬ 
plexion  is  white  and  red,  the  eyes  black  and  fine,  the 
nose  well  formed  and  well  sat  on.  He  has  four  wives, 
whom  he  retains  permanently  as  his  legitimate  consorts; 
and  the  eldest  of  his  sons  by  those  four  wives  ought  by 
rights  to  be  emperors; — I  mean  when  his  father  dies. 
Those  four  ladies  are  called  empresses,  but  each  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  also  by  her  proper  name.  And  each  of  them 
has  a  special  court  of  her  own,  very  grand  and  ample; 
no  one  of  them  having  fewer  than  300  fair  and  charm¬ 
ing  damsels.  They  have  also  many  pages  and  eunuchs, 
and  a  number  of  other  attendants  of  both  sexes;  so  that 
each  of  these  ladies  has  not  less  than  10,000  persons  at¬ 
tached  to  her  court. 

When  the  Emperor  desires  the  society  of  one  of  these 
four  consorts,  he  will  sometimes  send  for  the  lady  to  his 
apartment  and  sometimes  visit  her  at  her  own.  He  has 
also  a  great  number  of  concubines,  and  I  will  tell  you 
how  he  obtains  them. 

You  must  know  that  there  is  a  tribe  of  Tartars  called 
Ungrat,  who  are  noted  for  their  beauty.  Now  every 
year  an  hundred  of  the  most  beautiful  maidens  of  this 
tribe  are  sent  to  the  Great  Kaan,  who  commits  them  to 
the  charge  of  certain  elderly  ladies  dwelling  in  his  palace. 
And  these  old  ladies  make  the  girls  sleep  with  them,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  they  have  sweet  breath  [and  do  not 
snore],  and  are  sound  in  all  their  limbs.  Then  such  of 
them  as  are  of  approved  beauty,  and  are  good  and  sound 
in  all  respects,  are  appointed  to  attend  on  the  Emperor 
by  turns.  Thus  six  of  these  damsels  take  their  turn  for 
three  days  and  nights,  and  wait  on  him  when  he  is  in 
his  chamber  and  when  he  is  in  his  bed,  to  serve  him  in 
any  way,  and  to  be  entirely  at  his  orders.  At  the  end  of 
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the  three  days  and  nights  they  are  relieved  by  other  six. 
And  so  throughout  the  year,  there  are  reliefs  of  maidens 
by  six  and  six,  changing  every  three  days  and  nights. 

You  must  know  that  for  three  months  of  the  year,  to 
wit  December,  January,  and  February,  the  Great  Kaan 
resides  in  the  capital  city  of  Cathay,  which  is  called 
Cambaluc  [and  which  is  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of 
the  country].  In  that  city  stands  his  great  Palace,  and 
now  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  like. 

It  is  enclosed  all  around  by  a  great  wall  forming  a 
square,  each  side  of  which  is  a  mile  in  length;  that  is 
to  say,  the  whole  compass  thereof  is  four  miles.  This 
you  may  depend  on ;  it  is  also  very  thick,  and  a  good  ten 
paces  in  height,  whitewashed  and  loop-holed  all  round. 
At  each  angle  of  the  wall  there  is  a  very  fine  and  rich 
palace  in  which  the  war  harness  of  the  Emperor  is  kept, 
such  as  bows  and  quivers,  saddles  and  bridles,  and  bow¬ 
strings,  and  everything  needful  for  an  army.  Also  mid¬ 
way  between  every  two  of  these  Corner  Palaces  there  is 
another  of  the  like;  so  that  taking  the  whole  compass 
of  the  enclosure  you  find  eight  vast  Palaces  stored  with 
the  Great  Lord’s  harness  of  war.  And  you  must  under¬ 
stand  that  each  Palace  is  assigned  to  only  one  kind  of 
article;  thus  one  is  stored  with  bows,  a  second  with 
saddles,  a  third  with  bridles,  and  so  on  in  succession. 

The  great  wall  has  five  gates  on  its  southern  face,  the 
middle  one  being  the  great  gate  which  is  never  opened  on 
any  occasion  except  when  the  Great  Kaan  himself  goes 
forth  or  enters.  Close  on  either  side  of  this  great  gate 
is  a  smaller  one  by  which  all  other  people  pass;  and 
then  towards  each  angle  is  another  great  gate,  also  open 
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to  people  in  general;  so  that  on  that  side  there  are  five 
gates  in  all. 

Inside  of  this  wall  there  is  a  second,  enclosing  a  space 
that  is  somewhat  greater  in  length  than  in  breadth.  This 
enclosure  also  has  eight  palaces  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  outer  wall,  and  stored  like  them  with  the  Lord’s 
harness  of  war.  This  wall  also  hath  five  gates  on  the 
southern  face,  corresponding  to  those  in  the  outer  wall, 
and  hath  one  gate  on  each  of  the  other  faces  as  the  outer 
wall  hath  also.  In  the  middle  of  the  second  enclosure  is 
the  Lord’s  Great  Palace,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is 
like. 

You  must  know  that  it  is  the  greatest  Palace  that  ever 
was.  [Towards  the  north  it  is  in  contact  with  the  outer 
wall,  whilst  towards  the  south  there  is  a  vacant  space 
which  the  Barons  and  the  soldiers  are  constantly  trav¬ 
ersing.  The  Palace  itself]  hath  no  upper  story,  but  is  all 
on  the  ground  floor,  only  the  basement  is  raised  some 
ten  palms  above  the  surrounding  soil  [and  this  elevation 
is  retained  by  a  wall  of  marble  raised  to  the  level  of  the 
pavement,  two  paces  in  width  and  projecting  beyond  the 
base  of  the  Palace  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  terrace  walk, 
by  which  people  can  pass  round  the  building,  and  which 
is  exposed  to  view,  whilst  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  wall 
there  is  a  very  fine  pillared  balustrade ;  and  up  to  this 
the  people  are  allowed  to  come].  The  roof  is  very 
lofty,  and  the  walls  of  the  Palace  are  all  covered  with 
gold  and  silver.  They  are  also  adorned  with  representa¬ 
tions  of  dragons  [sculptured  and  gilt],  beasts  and  birds, 
knights  and  idols,  and  sundry  other  subjects.  And  on 
the  ceiling  too  you  see  nothing  but  gold  and  silver  and 
painting.  [On  each  of  the  four  sides  there  is  a  great 
marble  staircase  leading  to  the  top  of  the  marble  wall, 
and  forming  the  approach  to  the  Palace.] 
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The  Hall  of  the  Palace  is  so  large  that  it  could  easily 
dine  6,000  people;  and  it  is  quite  a  marvel  to  see  how 
many  rooms  there  are  besides.  The  building  is 
altogether  so  vast,  so  rich,  and  so  beautiful,  that  no  man 
on  earth  could  design  anything  superior  to  it.  The  out¬ 
side  of  the  roof  also  is  all  colored  with  vermilion  and 
yellow  and  green  and  blue  and  other  hues,  which  are 
fixed  with  a  varnish  so  fine  and  exquisite  that  they  shine 
like  crystal,  and  lend  a  resplendent  luster  to  the  Palace  as 
seen  for  a  great  way  round.  This  roof  is  made  too  with 
such  strength  and  solidity  that  it  is  fit  to  last  forever. 

[On  the  interior  side  of  the  Palace  are  large  buildings 
with  halls  and  chambers,  where  the  Emperor’s  private 
property  is  placed,  such  as  his  treasures  of  gold,  silver, 
gems,  pearls,  and  gold  plate,  and  in  which  reside  the 
ladies  and  concubines.  There  he  occupies  himself  at  his 
own  convenience,  and  no  one  else  has  access.] 

Between  the  two  walls  of  the  enclosure  which  I  have 
described,  there  are  fine  parks  and  beautiful  trees  bearing 
a  variety  of  fruits.  There  are  beasts  also  of  sundry 
kinds,  such  as  white  stags  and  fallow  deer,  gazelles  and 
roebucks,  and  fine  squirrels  of  various  sorts,  with  num¬ 
bers  also  of  the  animal  that  gives  the  musk,  and  all 
manner  of  other  beautiful  creatures,  insomuch  that  the 
whole  place  is  full  of  them,  and  no  spot  remains  void 
except  where  there  is  traffic  of  people  going  and  coming, 
[The  parks  are  covered  with  abundant  grass;  and  the 
roads  through  them  being  all  paved  and  raised  two 
cubits  above  the  surface,  they  never  become  muddy,  nor 
does  the  rain  lodge  on  them,  but  flows  off  into  the 
meadows,  quickening  the  soil  and  producing  that  abun¬ 
dance  of  herbage.] 

From  that  corner  of  the  enclosure  which  is  towards  the 
northwest  there  extends  a  fine  Lake,  containing  foison 
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of  fish  of  different  kinds  which  the  Emperor  hath  caused 
to  be  put  in  there,  so  that  whenever  he  desires  any  he 
can  have  them  at  his  pleasure.  A  river  enters  this  lake 
and  issues  from  it,  but  there  is  a  grating  of  iron  or  brass 
put  up  so  that  the  fish  cannot  escape  in  that  way. 

Moreover  on  the  north  side  of  the  Palace,  about  a 
bowshot  off,  there  is  a  hill  which  has  been  made  by  art 
[from  the  earth  dug  out  of  the  lake]  ;  it  is  a  good  hun¬ 
dred  paces  in  height  and  a  mile  in  compass.  This  hill 
is  entirely  covered  with  trees  that  never  lose  their  leaves, 
but  remain  ever  green.  And  I  assure  you  that  wherever 
a  beautiful  tree  may  exist,  and  the  Emperor  gets  news  of 
it,  he  sends  for  it  and  has  it  transported  bodily  with  all 
its  roots  and  the  earth  attached  to  them,  and  planted  on 
that  hill  of  his.  No  matter  how  big  the  tree  may  be,  he 
gets  it  carried  by  his  elephants;  and  in  this  way  he  has 
got  together  the  most  beautiful  collection  of  trees  in  all 
the  world.  And  he  has  also  caused  the  whole  hill  to  be 
covered  with  the  ore  of  azure,  which  is  very  green.  And 
thus  not  only  are  the  trees  all  green,  but  the  hill  itself 
is  all  green  likewise;  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  on 
it  that  is  not  green;  and  hence  it  is  called  the  Green 
Mount;  and  in  good  sooth  ’tis  named  well. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  again  there  is  a  fine  big  palace 
which  is  all  green  inside  and  out ;  and  thus  the  hill, 
and  the  trees,  and  the  palace  form  together  a  charming 
spectacle;  and  it  is  marvelous  to  see  their  uniformity  of 
color !  Everybody  who  sees  them  is  delighted.  And 
the  Great  Kaan  has  caused  this  beautiful  prospect  to  be 
formed  for  the  comfort  and  solace  and  delectation  of  his 
heart. 

You  must  know  that  beside  the  Palace  (that  we  have 
been  describing),  i.c.,  the  Great  Palace,  the  Emperor  has 
caused  another  to  be  built  iust  like  his  own  in  every 
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respect,  and  this  he  hath  done  for  his  son  when  he  shall 
reign  and  be  Emperor  after  him.  Hence  it  is  made 
just  in  the  same  fashion  and  of  the  same  size,  so  that 
everything  can  be  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  after 
his  own  death.  [It  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake 
from  the  Great  Kaan’s  Palace,  and  there  is  a  bridge  cross¬ 
ing  the  water  from  one  to  the  other.]  The  Prince  in 
question  holds  now  a  Seal  of  Empire,  but  not  with  such 
complete  authority  as  the  Great  Kaan  who  remains 
supreme  as  long  as  he  lives. 

Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  the  Chief  City  of 
Cathay,  in  which  these  Palaces  stand;  and  why  it  was 
built,  and  how. 

Now  there  was  on  that  spot  in  old  times  a  great  and 
noble  city  called  Cambaluc,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
in  our  tongue  “The  City  of  the  Emperor.”  But  the 
Great  Kaan  was  informed  by  his  Astrologers  that  this 
city  would  prove  rebellious,  and  raise  great  disorders 
against  his  imperial  authority.  So  he  caused  the  present 
city  to  be  built  close  beside  the  old  one,  with  only  a 
river  between  them.  And  he  caused  the  people  of  the  old 
city  to  be  removed  to  the  new  town  that  he  had  founded ; 
and  this  is  called  Taidu.  [However,  he  allowed  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  people  which  he  did  not  suspect  to  remain 
in  the  old  city,  because  the  new  one  could  not  hold  the 
whole  of  them,  big  as  it  is.] 

As  regards  the  size  of  this  (new)  city  you  must  know 
that  it  has  a  compass  of  24  miles,  for  each  side  of  it 
hath  a  length  of  6  miles,  and  it  is  four  square.  And  it 
is  all  walled  round  with  walls  of  earth  which  have  a 
thickness  of  full  10  paces  at  bottom,  and  a  height  of 
more  than  10  paces ;  but  they  are  not  so  thick  at  top,  for 
they  diminish  in  thickness  as  they  rise,  so  that  at  top 
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they  are  only  about  3  paces  thick.  And  they  are  pro¬ 
vided  throughout  with  loop-holed  battlements,  which  are 
all  whitewashed. 

There  are  twelve  gates,  and  over  each  gate  there  is  a 
great  and  handsome  palace,  so  that  there  are  on  each  side 
of  the  square  three  gates  and  five  palaces;  for  (I  ought 
to  mention)  there  is  at  each  angle  also  a  great  and  hand¬ 
some  palace.  In  those  palaces  are  vast  halls  in  which 
are  kept  the  arms  of  the  city  garrison. 

The  streets  are  so  straight  and  wide  that  you  can  see 
right  along  them  from  end  to  end  and  from  one  gate 
to  the  other.  And  up  and  down  the  city  there  are  beauti¬ 
ful  palaces,  and  many  great  and  fine  hostelries,  and  fine 
houses  in  great  numbers.  [All  the  plots  of  ground  on 
which  the  houses  of  the  city  are  built  are  four  square, 
and  laid  out  with  straight  lines;  all  the  plots  being  oc¬ 
cupied  by  great  spacious  palaces,  with  courts  and  gardens 
of  proportionate  size.  All  these  plots  were  assigned  to 
different  heads  of  families.  Each  square  plot  is  encom¬ 
passed  by  handsome  streets  for  traffic ;  and  thus  the  whole 
city  is  arranged  in  squares  just  like  a  chessboard,  and 
disposed  in  a  manner  so  perfect  and  masterly  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  description  that  should  do  it  justice.] 

Moreover,  in  the  middle  of  the  city  fhere  is  a  great 
clock — that  is  to  say,  a  bell— which  is  struck  at  night. 
And  after  it  has  struck  three  times  no  one  must  go  out 
in  the  city,  unless  it  be  for  the  needs  of  a  woman  in 
labor,  or  of  the  sick.  And  those  who  go  about  on  such 
errands  are  bound  to  carry  lanterns  with  them.  More¬ 
over,  the  established  guard  at  each  gate  of  the  city  is 
1,000  armed  men;  not  that  you  are  to  imagine  this  guard 
is  kept  up  for  fear  of  any  attack,  but  only  as  a  guard 
of  honor  for  the  Sovereign,  who  resides  there,  and  to 
prevent  thieves  from  doing  mischief  in  the  town. 
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Now  you  must  know  that  from  this  city  of  Cambalue 
proceed  many  roads  and  highways  leading  to  a  variety  of 
provinces,  one  to  one  province,  another  to  another;  and 
each  road  receives  the  name  of  the  province  to  which  it 
leads ;  and  it  is  a  very  sensible  plan.  And  the  messengers 
of  the  Emperor  in  traveling  from  Cambalue,  be  the 
road  whichsoever  they  will,  find  at  every  25  miles  of 
the  journey  a  station  which  they  call  Yamb,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  the  “Horse-Post-House.”  And  at  each  of 
those  stations  used  by  the  messengers  there  is  a  large 
and  handsome  building  for  them  to  put  up  at,  in  which 
they  find  all  the  rooms  furnished  with  fine  beds  and 
all  other  necessary  articles  in  rich  silk,  and  where  they 
are  provided  with  everything  they  can  want.  If  even  a 
king  were  to  arrive  at  one  of  these,  he  would  find  him¬ 
self  well  lodged. 

At  some  of  these  stations,  moreover,  there  shall  be 
posted  some  400  horses  standing  ready  for  the  use  of 
the  messengers;  at  others  there  shall  be  200,  according 
to  the  requirements,  and  to  what  the  Emperor  has  estab¬ 
lished  in  each  case.  At  every  25  miles,  as  I  said,  or  any¬ 
how  at  every  30  miles,  you  find  one  of  these  stations, 
on  all  the  principal  highways  leading  to  the  different 
provincial  governments ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  through¬ 
out  all  the  chief  provinces  subject  to  the  Great  Kaan. 
Even  when  the  messengers  have  to  pass  through  a  road¬ 
less  tract  where  neither  house  nor  hostel  exists,  still  there 
the  station  houses  have  been  established  just  the  same, 
excepting  that  the  intervals  are  somewhat  greater,  and 
the  day’s  journey  is  fixed  at  35  to  45  miles,  instead  of 
25  to  30.  But  they  are  provided  with  horses  and  all 
the  other  necessaries  just  like  those  we  have  described, 
so  that  the  Emperor’s  messengers,  come  they  from  what 
region  they  may,  find  everything  ready  for  them. 
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And  in  sooth  this  is  a  thing  done  on  the  greatest 
scale  of  magnificence  that  ever  was  seen.  Never  had 
Emperor,  king,  or  lord,  such  wealth  as  this  manifests! 
For  it  is  a  fact  that  on  all  these  posts  taken  together 
there  are  more  than  300,000  horses  kept  up,  specially 
for  the  use  of  the  messengers.  And  the  great  build¬ 
ings  that  I  have  mentioned  are  more  than  10,000  in  num¬ 
ber,  all  richly  furnished  as  I  told  you.  The  thing  is 
on  a  scale  so  wonderful  and  costly  that  it  is  hard  to 
bring  oneself  to  describe  it. 

But  now  I  will  tell  you  another  thing  that  I  had  for¬ 
gotten,  but  which  ought  to  be  told  whilst  I  am  on  this 
subject.  You  must  know  that  by  the  Great  Kaan’s 
orders  there  has  been  established  between  these  post 
houses,  at  every  interval  of  3  miles,  a  little  fort  with 
some  40  houses  round  about  it,  in  which  dwell  the 
people  who  act  as  the  Emperor’s  foot  runners.  Every 
one  of  those  runners  wears  a  great  wide  belt,  set  all 
over  with  bells,  so  that  as  they  run  the  3  miles  from 
post  to  post  their  bells  are  heard  jingling  a  long  way 
off.  And  thus  on  reaching  the  post  the  runner  finds 
another  man  similarly  equipt,  and  all  ready  to  take  his 
place,  who  instantly  takes  over  whatsoever  he  has  in 
charge,  and  with  it  receives  a  slip  of  paper  from  the 
clerk  who  is  always  at  hand  for  the  purpose;  and  so 
the  new  man  sets  off  and  runs  his  3  miles. 

At  the  next  station  he  finds  his  relief  ready  in  Ifke 
manner ;  and  so  the  post  proceeds,  with  a  change  at  every 
3  miles.  And  in  this  way  the  Emperor,  who  lias  an 
immense  number  of  these  runners,  receives  despatches 
with  news  from  places  10  days’  journey  off  in  one  day 
and  night;  or,  if  need  be,  news  from  a  hundred  days 
off  in  ten  days  and  nights;  and  that  is  no  small  matter! 
[In  fact  in  the  fruit  season  many  a  time  fruit  shall  be 
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gathered  one  morning  in  Cambaluc,  and  the  evening  of 
the  next  day  it  shall  reach  the  Great  Kaan  at  Chandu, 
a  distance  of  10  days’  journey.  The  clerk  at  each  of 
the  posts  notes  the  time  of  each  courier’s  arrival  and  de¬ 
parture;  and  there  are  often  other  officers  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  make  monthly  visitations  of  all  the  posts, 
and  to  punish  those  runners  who  have  been  slack  in 
their  work.]  The  Emperor  exempts  these  men  from  all 
tribute,  and  pays  them  besides. 

Moreover,  there  are  also  at  those  stations  other  men 
equipt  similarly  with  girdles  hung  with  bells,  who  are 
employed  for  expresses  when  there  is  a  call  for  great 
haste  in  sending  despatches  to  any  governor  of  a  prov¬ 
ince,  or  to  give  news  when  any  Baron  has  revolted,  or 
in  other  such  emergencies;  and  these  men  travel  a  good 
200  or  250  miles  in  the  day,  and  as  much  in  the  night. 
I’ll  tell  you  how  it  stands.  They  take  a  horse  from 
those  at  the  station  which  are  standing  ready  saddled, 
all  fresh  and  in  wind,  and  mount  and  go  at  full  speed, 
as  hard  as  they  can  ride  in  fact.  And  when  those  at 
the  next  post  hear  the  bells  they  get  ready  another  horse 
and  a  man  equipt  in  the  same  way,  and  he  takes  over  the 
letter  or  whatever  it  be,  and  is  off  full-speed  to  the 
third  station,  where  again  a  fresh  horse  is  found  all 
ready,  and  so  the  despatch  speeds  along  from  post  to 
post,  always  at  full  gallop  with  regular  change  of  horses. 
And  the  speed  at  which  they  go  is  marvelous.  [By 
night,  however,  they  cannot  go  so  fast  as  by  day,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  to  be  accompanied  by  footmen  with 
torches,  who  could  not  keep  up  with  them  at  full  speed.] 

Those  men  are  highly  prized ;  and  they  could  never  do 
it  did  they  not  bind  hard  the  stomach,  chest,  and  head 
with  strong  bands.  And  each  of  them  carries  with  him 
a  gerfalcon  tablet,  in  sign  that  he  is  bound  on  an  urgent 
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express ;  so  that  if  perchance  his  horse  break  down,  or  he 
meet  with  other  mishap,  whomsoever  he  may  fall  in  with 
on  the  road,  he  is  empowered  to  make  him  dismount 
and  give  up  his  horse.  Nobody  dares  refuse  in  such  a 
case;  so  that  the  courier  hath  always  a  good  fresh  nag 
to  carry  him. 

Now  all  these  numbers  of  post  horses  cost  the  Em¬ 
peror  nothing  at  all;  and  I  will  tell  you  the  how  and  the 
why.  Every  city,  or  village,  or  hamlet,  that  stands  near 
one  of  these  post  stations,  has  a  fixed  demand  made  on  it 
for  as  many  horses  as  it  can  supply,  and  these  it  must  fur¬ 
nish  to  the  post.  And  in  this  way  are  provided  all  the 
posts  of  the  cities,  as  well  as  the  towns  and  villages  round 
about  them ;  only  in  uninhabited  tracts  the  horses  are 
furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  Emperor  himself. 

[Nor  do  the  cities  maintain  the  full  number,  say  of 
400  horses,  always  at  their  station,  but  month  by  month 
200  shall  be  kept  at  the  station,  and  the  other  200  at 
grass,  coming  in  their  turn  to  relieve  the  first  200.  And 
if  there  chance  to  be  some  river  or  lake  to  be  passed  by 
the  runners  and  horse  posts,  the  neighboring  cities  are 
bound  to  keep  3  or  4  boats  in  constant  readiness  for  the 
purpose.] 

It  is  a  fact  that  all  over  the  country  of  Cathay  there 
is  a  kind  of  black  stones  existing  in  beds  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  which  they  dig  out  and  burn  like  firewood.  If  you 
supply  the  fire  with  them  at  night,  and  see  that  they  are 
well  kindled,  you  will  find  them  still  alight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  and  they  make  such  capital  fuel  that  no  other  is 
used  throughout  the  country.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
plenty  of  wood  also,  but  they  do  not  burn  it,  because 
those  stones  burn  better  and  cost  less. 

[Moreover  with  that  vast  number  of  people,  and  the 
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number  of  hot  baths  that  they  maintain — for  every  one 
has  such  a  bath  at  least  3  times  a  week,  and  in  winter  if 
possible  every  day,  whilst  every  nobleman  and  man  of 
wealth  has  a  private  bath  for  his  own  use — the  wood 
would  not  suffice  for  the  purpose.] 

You  must  know  that  when  the  Emperor  sees  that 
corn  is  cheap  and  abundant,  he  buys  up  large  quantities, 
and  has  it  stored  in  all  his  provinces  in  great  granaries, 
where  it  is  so  well  looked  after  that  it  will  keep  for 
three  or  four  years. 

And  this  applies,  let  me  tell  you,  to  all  kinds  of  corn, 
whether  wheat,  barley,  millet,  rice,  panic,  or  what  not, 
and  when  there  is  any  scarcity  of  a  particular  kind  of 
corn  he  causes  that  to  be  issued.  And  if  the  price  of 
the  corn  is  at  one  bezant  the  measure,  he  lets  them  have 
it  at  a  bezant  for  four  measures,  or  at  whatever  price 
will  produce  general  cheapness;  and  every  one  can  have 
food  in  this  way.  And  by  this  providence  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s,  his  people  can  never  suffer  from  dearth.  He 
does  the  same  over  his  whole  Empire ;  causing  these  sup¬ 
plies  to  be  stored  everywhere  according  to  calculation 
of  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  people. 

As  we  have  said  before,  these  people  are  Idolaters,  and 
as  regards  their  gods,  each  has  a  tablet  fixed  high  up  on 
the  wall  of  his  chamber,  on  which  is  inscribed  a  name 
which  represents  the  Most  High  and  Heavenly  God ;  and 
before  this  they  pay  daily  worship,  offering  incense  from 
a  thurible,  raising  their  hands  aloft,  and  gnashing  their 
teeth  three  times,  praying  Him  to  grant  them  health  of 
mind  and  body;  but  of  Him  they  ask  nought  else.  And 
below  on  the  ground  there  is  a  figure  which  they  call 
Natigai,  which  is  the  god  of  things  terrestrial.  To  him 
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they  give  a  wife  and  children,  and  they  worship  him  in 
the  same  manner,  with  incense,  and  gnashing  of  teeth, 
and  lifting  up  of  hands ;  and  of  him  they  ask  seasonable 
weather,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  children,  and  so 
forth. 

Their  view  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  after  this 
fashion.  They  believe  that  as  soon  as  a  man  dies,  his 
soul  enters  into  another  body,  going  from  a  good  to  a 
better,  or  from  a  bad  to  a  worse,  according  as  he  hath 
conducted  himself  well  or  ill.  That  is  to  say,  a  poor 
man,  if  he  have  passed  through  life  good  and  sober,  shall 
be  born  again  of  a  gentlewoman,  and  shall  be  a  gentleman; 
and  on  a  second  occasion  shall  be  born  of  a  princess 
and  shall  be  a  prince,  and  so  on,  always  rising,  till  he 
be  absorbed  into  the  Deity.  But  if  he  have  borne  him¬ 
self  ill,  he  who  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  shall  be  re¬ 
born  as  the  son  of  a  boor,  and  from  a  boor  shall  be¬ 
come  a  dog,  always  going  down  lower  and  lower. 

The  people  have  an  ornate  style  of  speech ;  they  salute 
each  other  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  with  great 
politeness ;  they  behave  like  gentlemen,  and  eat  with  great 
propriety.  They  show  great  respect  to  their  parents ;  and 
should  there  be  any  son  who  offends  his  parents,  or  fails 
to  minister  to  their  necessities,  there  is  a  public  office 
which  has  no  other  charge  but  that  of  punishing  un¬ 
natural  children,  who  are  proved  to  have  acted  with 
ingratitude  towards  their  parents. 

Criminals  of  sundry  kinds  who  have  been  imprisoned, 
are  released  at  a  time  fixed  by  the  Great  Kaan  (which 
occurs  every  three  years),  but  on  leaving  prison  they  are 
branded  on  one  cheek  that  they  may  be  recognized. 

The  Great  Kaan  hath  prohibited  all  gambling  and 
sharping,  things  more  prevalent  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  In  doing  this,  he  said:  “I  have  con- 
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quered  you  by  force  of  arms,  and  all  that  you  have  is 
mine ;  if,  therefore,  you  gamble  away  your  property,  it  is 
in  fact  my  property  that  you  are  gambling  away.”  Not 
that  he  took  anything  from  them  however. 

I  must  not  omit  to  tell  you  of  the  orderly  way  in 
which  the  Kaan’s  Barons  and  others  conduct  themselves 
in  coming  to  his  presence.  In  the  first  place,  within  a 
half  mile  of  the  place  where  he  is,  out  of  reverence  for 
his  exalted  majesty,  everybody  preserves  a  mien  of  the 
greatest  meekness  and  quiet,  so  that  no  noise  of  shrill 
voices  or  loud  talk  shall  be  heard.  And  every  one  of 
the  chiefs  and  nobles  carries  always  with  him  a  hand¬ 
some  little  vessel  to  spit  in  whilst  he  remains  in  the  Hall 
of  Audience — for  no  one  dares  spit  on  the  floor  of  the 
hall, — and  when  he  hath  spitten  he  covers  it  up  and  puts 
it  aside.  So  also  they  all  have  certain  handsome  buskins 
of  white  leather,  which  they  carry  with  them,  and,  when 
summoned  by  the  sovereign,  on  arriving  at  the  entrance 
to  the  hall,  they  put  on  these  white  buskins,  and  give 
their  others  in  charge  to  the  servants,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  foul  the  fine  carpets  of  silk  and  gold  and  divers 
colors. 

Having  finished  our  discourse  concerning  those  coun¬ 
tries  wherewith  our  Book  hath  been  occupied  thus  far, 
we  are  now  about  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  India,  and 
to  tell  you  of  all  the  wonders  thereof. 

And  first  let  us  speak  of  the  ships  in  which  merchants 
go  to  and  fro  amongst  the  Isles  of  India. 

These  ships,  you  must  know,  are  of  fir  timber.  They 
have  but  one  deck,  though  each  of  them  contains  some 
50  or  60  cabins,  wherein  the  merchants  abide  greatly  at 
their  ease,  every  man  having  one  to  himself.  The  ship 
hath  but  one  rudder,  but  it  hath  four  masts;  and  some- 
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times  they  have  two  additional  masts,  which  they  ship  and 
unship  at  pleasure. 

[Moreover  the  larger  of  their  vessels  have  some  thir¬ 
teen  compartments  or  severances  in  the  interior,  made 
with  planking  strongly  framed,  in  case  mayhap  the  ship 
should  spring  a  leak,  either  by  running  on  a  rock  or  by 
the  blow  of  a  hungry  whale  (as  shall  betide  ofttimes,  for 
when  the  ship  in  her  course  by  night  sends  a  ripple  back 
alongside  of  the  whale,  the  creature  seeing  the  foam 
fancies  there  is  something  to  eat  afloat,  and  makes  a  rush 
forward,  whereby  it  often  shall  stave  in  some  part  of  the 
ship).  In  such  case  the  water  that  enters  the  leak  flows 
to  the  bilge,  which  is  always  kept  clear ;  and  the  mariners 
having  ascertained  where  the  damage  is,  empty  the  cargo 
from  that  compartment  into  those  adjoining,  for  the 
planking  is  so  well  fitted  that  the  water  cannot  pass  from 
one  compartment  to  another.  They  then  stop  the  leak 
and  replace  the  lading.] 

The  fastenings  are  all  of  good  iron  nails  and  the  sides 
are  double,  one  plank  laid  over  the  other,  and  calked  out¬ 
side  and  in.  The  planks  are  not  pitched,  for  those  people 
do  not  have  any  pitch,  but  they  daub  the  sides  with  an¬ 
other  matter,  deemed  by  them  far  better  than  pitch;  it 
is  this.  You  see  they  take  some  lime  and  some  chopped 
hemp,  and  these  they  knead  together  with  a  certain  wood 
oil ;  and  when  the  three  are  thoroughly  amalgamated, 
they  hold  like  any  glue.  And  with  this  mixture  they  do 
pay  their  ships. 

Each  of  their  great  ships  requires  at  least  200  mariners 
[some  of  them  300].  They  are  indeed  of  great  size,  for 
one  ship  shall  carry  5,000  or  6,000  baskets  of  pepper 
[and  they  used  formerly  to  be  larger  than  they  are  now]. 
And  aboard  these  ships,  you  must  know,  when  there  is 
no  wind  they  use  sweeps,  and  these  sweeps  are  so  big 
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that  to  pull  them  requires  four  mariners  to  each.  Every 
great  ship  has  certain  large  barks  or  tenders  attached 
to  it;  these  are  large  enough  to  carry  1,000  baskets  of 
pepper,  and  carry  50  or  60  mariners  apiece  [some  of 
them  80  or  100],  and  they  are  likewise  moved  by  oars; 
they  assist  the  great  ship  by  towing  her,  at  such  times 
as  her  sweeps  are  in  use  [or  even  when  she  is  under 
sail,  if  the  wind  be  somewhat  on  the  beam;  not  if  the 
wind  be  astern,  for  then  the  sails  of  the  big  ship  would 
take  the  wind  out  of  those  of  the  tenders,  and  she  would 
run  them  down].  Each  ship  has  two  [or  three]  of  these 
barks,  but  one  is  bigger  than  the  others.  There  are  also 
some  ten  [small]  boats  for  the  service  of  each  great  ship, 
to  lay  out  the  anchors,  catch  fish,  bring  supplies  aboard, 
and  the  like.  When  the  ship  is  under  sail  she  carries 
these  boats  slung  to  her  sides.  And  the  large  tenders 
have  their  boats  in  like  manner. 

When  the  ship  has  been  a  year  in  work  and  they  wish 
to  repair  her,  they  nail  on  a  third  plank  over  the  first 
two,  and  calk  and  pay  it  well ;  and  when  another  re¬ 
pair  is  wanted  they  nail  on  yet  another  plank,  and  so  on 
year  by  year  as  it  is  required.  Howbeit,  they  do  this 
only  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  till  there  are 
six  thicknesses  of  planking.  'When  a  ship  has  come  to 
have  six  planks  on  her  sides,  one  over  the  other,  they 
take  her  no  more  on  the  high  seas,  but  make  use  of  her 
for  coasting  as  long  as  she  will  last,  and  then  they  break 
her  up. 

Now  that  I  have  told  you  about  the  ships  which  sail 
upon  the  Ocean  Sea  and  among  the  Isles  of  India,  let  us 
proceed  to  speak  of  the  various  wonders  of  India;  but 
first  and  foremost  I  must  tell  you  about  a  number  of 
Islands  that  there  are  in  that  part  of  the  Ocean  Sea  where 
we  now  are,  I  mean  the  Islands  lying  to  the  eastward. 
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So  let  us  begin  with  an  Island  which  is  called  Chipangu. 

Chipangu  is  an  Island  towards  the  east  in  the  high 
seas,  1,500  miles  distant  from  the  Continent;  and  a  very 
great  Island  it  is. 

The  people  are  white,  civilized,  and  well-favored. 
They  are  Idolaters,  and  are  dependent  on  nobody.  And  I 
can  tell  you  the  quantity  of  gold  they  have  is  endless; 
for  they  find  it  in  their  own  Islands,  [and  the  King  does 
not  allow  it  to  be  exported.  Moreover]  few  merchants 
visit  the  country  because  it  is  so  far  from  the  main  land, 
and  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  their  gold  is  abundant 
beyond  all  measure. 

I  will  tell  you  a  wonderful  thing  about  the  Palace  of 
the  Lord  of  that  Island.  You  must  know  that  he  hath 
a  great  Palace  which  is  entirely  roofed  with  fine  gold, 
just  as  our  churches  are  roofed  with  lead,  insomuch  that 
it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  estimate  its  value.  More¬ 
over,  all  the  pavement  of  the  Palace,  and  the  floors  of  its 
chambers,  are  entirely  of  gold,  in  plates  like  slabs  of 
stone,  a  good  two  fingers  thick;  and  the  windows  also 
are  of  gold,  so  that  altogether  the  richness  of  this  Palace 
is  past  all  bounds  and  all  belief. 

They  have  also  pearls  in  abundance,  which  are  of  a 
rose  color,  but  fine,  big,  and  round,  and  quite  as  valuable 
as  the  white  ones.  [In  this  Island  some  of  the  dead  are 
buried,  and  others  are  burnt.  When  a  body  is  burnt,  they 
put  one  of  these  pearls  in  the  mouth,  for  such  is  their 
custom.]  They  have  also  quantities  of  other  precious 
stones. 

Cublay,  the  Grand  Kaan  who  now  reigneth,  having 
heard  much  of  the  immense  wealth  that  was  in  this  Island, 
formed  a  plan’  to  get  possession  of  it.  For  this  purpose 
he  sent  two  of  his  Barons  with  a  great  navy,  and  a  great 
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force  of  horse  and  foot.  These  Barons  were  able  and 
valiant  men,  one  of  them  called  Abac  an  and  the  other 
Vonsainchin,  and  they  weighed  with  all  their  company 
from  the  ports  of  Zayton  and  Kinsay,  and  put  out  to  sea. 
They  sailed  until  they  reached  the  Island  aforesaid,  and 
there  they  landed,  and  occupied  the  open  country  and  the 
villages,  but  did  not  succeed  in  getting  possession  of  any 
city  or  castle.  And  so  a  disaster  befell  them,  as  I  shall 
now  relate. 

You  must  know  that  there  was  much  ill  will  between 
those  two  Barons,  so  that  one  would  do  nothing  to  help 
the  other.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  there  arose  a  north 
wind  which  blew  with  great  fury,  and  caused  great  dam¬ 
age  along  the  coasts  of  that  Island,  for  its  harbors  were 
few.  It  blew  so  hard  that  the  Great  Kaan’s  fleet  could 
not  stand  against  it.  And  when  the  chiefs  saw  that,  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  ships  remained  where 
they  were  the  whole  navy  would  perish.  So  they  all  got 
on  board  and  made  sail  to  leave  the  country.  But  when 
they  had  gone  about  four  miles  they  came  to  a  small 
Island,  on  which  they  were  driven  ashore  in  spite  of  all 
they  could  do ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  fleet  was  wrecked, 
and  a  great  multitude  of  the  force  perished,  so  that  there 
escaped  only  some  30,000  men,  who  took  refuge  on  this 
Island. 

These  held  themselves  for  dead  men,  for  they  were 
without  food,  and  knew  not  what  to  do,  and  they  were  in 
great  despair  when  they  saw  that  such  of  the  ships  as 
had  escaped  the  storm  were  making  full  sail  for  their 
own  country  without  the  slightest  sign  of  turning  back 
to  help  them.  And  this  was  because  of  the  bitter  hatred 
between  the  two  Barons  in  command  of  the  force;  for 
the  Baron  who  escaped  never  showed  the  slightest  desire 
to  return  to  his  colleague  who  was  left  upon  the  Island 
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in  the  way  you  have  heard ;  though  he  might  easily  have 
done  so  after  the  storm  ceased ;  and  it  endured  not  long. 
He  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  but  made  straight 
for  home.  And  you  must  know  that  the  Island  to  which 
the  soldiers  had  escaped  was  uninhabited;  there  was  not 
a  creature  upon  it  but  themselves. 

Now  we  will  tell  you  what  befell  those  who  escaped  on 
the  fleet,  and  also  those  who  were  left  upon  the  Island. 

You  see  those  who  were  left  upon  the  Island,  some 
30,000  souls,  as  I  have  said,  did  hold  themselves  for 
dead  men,  for  they  saw  no  possible  means  of  escape. 
And  when  the  King  of  the  Great  Island  got  news  how 
the  one  part  of  the  expedition  had  saved  themselves  upon 
that  Isle,  and  the  other  part  was  scattered  and  fled,  he 
was  right  glad  thereat,  and  he  gathered  together  all  the 
ships  of  his  territory  and  proceeded  with  them,  the  sea 
now  being  calm,  to  the  little  Isle,  and  landed  his  troops 
all  around  it.  And  when  the  Tartars  saw  them  thus 
arrive,  and  the  whole  force  landed,  without  any  guard 
having  been  left  on  board  the  ships  (the  act  of  men  very 
little  acquainted  with  such  work),  they  had  the  sagacity 
to  feign  flight.  [Now  the  Island  was  very  high  in  the 
middle,  and  whilst  the  enemy  were  hastening  after  them 
by  one  road  they  fetched  a  compass  by  another  and]  in 
this  way  managed  to  reach  the  enemy’s  ships  and  to  get 
aboard  of  them.  This  they  did  easily  enough,  for  they 
encountered  no  opposition. 

Once  they  were  on  board  they  got  under  weigh  imme¬ 
diately  for  the  great  Island,  and  landed  there,  carry¬ 
ing  with  them  the  standards  and  banners  of  the  King 
of  the  Island;  and  in  this  wise  they  advanced  to  the 
capital.  The  garrison  of  the  city,  suspecting  nothing 
wrong,  when  they  saw  their  own  banners  advancing  sup- 
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posed  that  it  was  their  own  host  returning,  and  so  gave 
them  admittance.  The  Tartars  as  soon  as  they  had  got 
in  seized  all  the  bulwarks  and  drove  out  all  who  were  in 
the  place  except  the  pretty  women,  and  these  they  kept 
for  themselves.  In  this  way  the  Great  Kaan’s  people  got 
possession  of  the  city. 

When  the  King  of  the  great  Island  and  his  army  per¬ 
ceived  that  both  fleet  and  city  were  lost,  they  were  greatly 
cast  down ;  howbeit,  they  got  away  to  the  great  Island  on 
board  some  of  the  ships  which  had  not  been  carried  off. 
And  the  King  then  gathered  all  his  host  to  the  siege  of 
the  city,  and  invested  it  so  straitly  that  no  one  could  go 
in  or  come  out.  Those  who  were  within  held  the  place 
for  seven  months,  and  strove  by  all  means  to  send  word 
to  the  Great  Kaan;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  they  never 
could  get  the  intelligence  carried  to  him.  So  when  they 
saw  they  could  hold  out  no  longer  they  gave  themselves 
up,  on  condition  that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  but 
still  that  they  should  never  quit  the  Island.  And  this 
befell  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1279.  The  Great  Kaan 
ordered  the  Baron  who  had  fled  so  disgracefully  to  lose 
his  head.  And  afterwards  he  caused  the  other  also,  who 
had  been  left  on  the  Island,  to  be  put  to  death,  for  he 
had  never  behaved  as  a  good  soldier  ought  to  do. 

But  I  must  tell  you  a  wonderful  thing  that  I  had  for¬ 
gotten,  which  happened  on  this  expedition. 

You  see,  at  the  beginning  of  the  affair,  when  the 
Kaan’s  people  had  landed  on  the  great  Island  and  oc¬ 
cupied  the  open  country  as  I  told  you,  they  stormed  a 
tower  belonging  to  some  of  the  islanders  who  refused 
to  surrender,  and  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the  garrison 
except  eight;  on  these  eight  they  found  it  impossible  to 
inflict  any  wound!  Now  this  was  by  virtue  of  certain 
stones  which  they  had  in  their  arms  inserted  between 
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the  skin  and  the  flesh,  with  such  skill  as  not  to  show  at 
all  externally.  And  the  charm  and  virtue  of  these  stones 
was  such  that  those  who  wore  them  could  never  perish 
by  steel.  So  when  the  Barons  learned  this  they  ordered 
the  men  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs.  And  after 
their  death  the  stones  were  extracted  from  the  bodies 
of  all,  and  were  greatly  prized. 

You  must  know  that  on  leaving  the  port  of  Zayton  you 
sail  west-southwest  for  1,500  miles,  and  then  you  come 
to  a  country  called  Chamba,  a  very  rich  region,  having  a 
king  of  its  own.  The  people  are  Idolaters  and  pay  a 
yearly  tribute  to  the  Great  Kaan,  which  consists  of  ele¬ 
phants  and  nothing  but  elephants.  And  I  will  tell  you 
how  they  came  to  pay  this  tribute. 

It  happened  in  the  year  of  Christ  1278  that  the  Great 
Kaan  sent  a  Baron  of  his  called  Sagatu,  with  a  great 
force  of  horse  and  foot  against  this  King  of  Chamba,  and 
this  Baron  opened  the  war  on  a  great  scale  against  the 
King  and  his  country. 

Now  the  King  [whose  name  was  Accambale]  was  a 
very  aged  man,  nor  had  he  such  a  force  as  the  Baron 
had.  And  when  he  saw  what  havoc  the  Baron  was  mak¬ 
ing  with  his  kingdom  he  was  grieved  to  the  heart.  So 
he  bade  messengers  get  ready  and  despatched  them  to 
the  Great  Kaan.  And  they  said  to  the  Kaan :  “Our  Lord 
the  King  of  Chamba  salutes  you  as  his  liege-lord,  and 
would  have  you  to  know  that  he  is  stricken  in  years  and 
long  hath  held  his  realm  in  peace.  And  now  he  sends 
you  word  by  us  that  he  is  willing  to  be  your  liege-man, 
and  will  send  you  every  year  a  tribute  of  as  many  ele¬ 
phants  as  you  please.  And  he  prays  you  in  all  gentle¬ 
ness  and  humility  that  you  would  send  word  to  your 
Baron  to  desist  from  harrying  his  kingdom  and  to  quit 
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his  territories.  These  shall  henceforth  be  at  your  abso¬ 
lute  disposal,  and  the  King  shall  hold  them  of  you.” 

When  the  Great  Kaan  had  heard  the  King’s  ambassage 
he  was  moved  with  pity,  and  sent  word  to  that  Baron  of 
his  to  quit  that  kingdom  with  his  army,  and  to  carry  his 
arms  to  the  conquest  of.  some  other  country;  and  as 
soon  as  this  command  reached  them  they  obeyed  it. 
Thus  it  was  then  that  this  King  became  vassal  of  the 
Great  Kaan,  and  paid  him  every  year  a  tribute  of  20 
of  the  greatest  and  finest  elephants  that  were  to  be  found 
in  the  country. 

But  now  we  will  leave  that  matter,  and  tell  you  other 
particulars  about  the  King  of  Chamba. 

You  must  know  that  in  that  kingdom  no  woman  is 
allowed  to  marry  until  the  King  shall  have  seen  her;  if 
the  woman  pleases  him  then  he  takes  her  to  wife;  if  she 
does  not,  he  gives  her  a  dowry  to  get  her  a  husband 
withal.  In  the  year  of  Christ  1285,  Messer  Marco  Polo 
was  in  that  country,  and  at  that  time  the  King  had, 
between  sons  and  daughters,  326  children,  of  whom  at 
least  150  were  men  fit  to  carry  arms. 

There  are  very  great  numbers  of  elephants  in  this 
kingdom,  and  they  have  lignaloes  in  great  abundance. 
They  have  also  extensive  forests  of  the  wood  called 
Bonus,  which  is  jet-black,  and  of  which  chessmen  and 
pen-cases  are  made.  But  there  is  nought  more  to  tell,  so 
let  us  proceed. 


(Christopher  (Columbus 

By  WASHINGTON  IRVING 

^  l  ’HE  situation  on  September  10th,  1492,  of  Colum- 
£  bus  was  daily  becoming  more  and  more  critical.  3 
In  proportion  as  he  approached  the  regions 
where  he  expected  to  find  land,  the  impatience  of  his 
crews  augmented.  The  favorable  signs  which  increased 
his  confidence,  were  derided  by  them  as  delusive;  and 
there  was  danger  of  their  rebelling,  and  obliging  him  to 
turn  back,  when  on  the  point  of  realizing  the  object  of 
all  his  labors.  They  beheld  themselves  with  dismay  still 
wafted  onward,  over  the  boundless  wastes  of  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  a  mere  watery  desert,  surrounding  the 
habitable  world. 

What  was  to  become  of  them  should  their  provisions 
fail?  Their  ships  were  too  weak  and  defective  even 
for  the  great  voyage  they  had  already  made,  but  if  they 
were  still  to  press  forward,  adding  at  every  moment  to 
the  immense  expanse  behind  them,  how  should  they  ever 
be  able  to  return,  having  no  intervening  port  where  they 
might  victual  and  refit? 

In  this  way  they  fed  each  other’s  discontents,  gather¬ 
ing  together  in  little  knots,  and  fomenting  a  spirit  of 
mutinous  opposition :  and  when  we  consider  the  natural 
fire  of  the  Spanish  temperament  and  its  impatience  of 
control;  and  that  a  great  part  of  these  men  were  sail- 
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ing  on  compulsion ;  we  cannot  wonder  that  there  was  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  their  breaking  forth  into  open  rebellion 
and  compelling  Columbus  to  turn  back.  In  their  secret 
conferences  they  exclaimed  against  him  as  a  desperado, 
bent,  in  a  mad  fantasy,  upon  doing  something  extrava¬ 
gant  to  render  himself  notorious. 

What  were  their  sufferings  and  dangers  to  one  evidently 
content  to  sacrifice  his  own  life  for  the  chance  of  dis¬ 
tinction  ? 

What  obligations  bound  them  to  continue  on  with  him ; 
or  when  were  the  terms  of  their  agreement  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  fulfilled? 

They  had  already  penetrated  unknown  seas,  un¬ 
traversed  by  a  sail,  far  beyond  where  man  had  ever  be¬ 
fore  ventured. 

They  had  done  enough  to  gain  themselves  a  charac¬ 
ter  for  courage  and  hardihood  in  undertaking  such  an 
enterprise  and  persisting  in  it  so  far. 

How  much  further  were  they  to  go  in  quest  of  a 
merely  conjectured  land? 

Were  they  to  sail  on  until  they  perished,  or  until  all 
return  became  impossible? 

In  such  case  they  would  be  the  authors  of  their  own 
destruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  they  consult  their  safety, 
and  turn  back  before  too  late,  who  would  blame  them? 
Any  complaints  made  by  Columbus  would  be  of  no 
weight;  he  was  a  foreigner  without  friends  or  influence; 
his  schemes  had  been  condemned  by  the  learned,  and 
discountenanced  by  people  of  all  ranks.  He  had  no  party 
to  uphold  him,  and  a  host  of  opponents  whose  pride  of 
opinion  would  be  gratified  by  his  failure.  Or,  as  an 
effectual  means  of  preventing  his  complaints,  they  might 
throw  him  into  the  sea,  and  give  out  that  he  had  fallen 
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overboard  while  busy  with  his  instruments  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  stars ;  a  report  which  no  one  would  have  either 
the  inclination  or  the  means  to  controvert. 

Columbus  was  not  ignorant  of  the  mutinous  disposi¬ 
tion  of  his  crew;  but  he  still  maintained  a  serene  and 
steady  countenance,  soothing  some  with  gentle  words, 
endeavoring  to  stimulate  the  pride  or  avarice  of  others, 
and  openly  menacing  the  refractory  with  signal  punish¬ 
ment,  should  they  do  anything  to  impede  the  voyage. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  the  wind  again  became 
favorable,  and  they  were  able  to  resume  their  course 
directly  to  the  west.  The  airs  being  light,  and  the  sea 
calm,  the  vessels  sailed  near  to  each  other,  and  Columbus 
had  much  conversation  with  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  on 
the  subject  of  a  chart,  which  the  former  had  sent  three 
days  before  on  board  the  Pinta.  Pinzon  thought  that, 
according  to  the  indications  of  the  map,  they  ought  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cipango,  and  the  other  islands 
which  the  admiral  had  therein  delineated. 

Columbus  partly  entertained  the  same  idea,  but  thought 
it  possible  that  the  ships  might  have  .been  borne  out  of 
their  track  by  the  prevalent  currents,  or  that  they  had 
not  come  so  far  as  the  pilots  had  reckoned.  He  desired 
that  the  chart  might  be  returned,  and  Pinzon  tying  it 
to  the  end  of  a  cord,  flung  it  on  board  to  him. 

While  Columbus,  his  pilot,  and  several  of  his  experi¬ 
enced  mariners  were  studying  the  map,  and  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  make  out  from  it  their  actual  position,  they  heard 
a  shout  from  the  Pinta,  and  looking  up,  beheld  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzon  mounted  on  the  stern  of  his  vessel,  crying 
“Land  !  land !  Senor,  I  claim  my  reward !”  He  pointed 
at  the  same  time  to  the  southwest,  where  there  was  in¬ 
deed  an  appearance  of  land  at  about  twenty-five  leagues’ 
distance.  Upon  this  Columbus  threw  himself  on  his 
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knees  and  returned  thanks  to  God ;  and  Martin  Alonzo 
repeated  the  Gloria  in  excelsis,  in  which  he  was  joined  by 
his  own  crew  and  that  of  the  admiral. 

The  seamen  now  mounted  to  the  masthead  or  climbed 
about  the  rigging,  straining  their  eyes  in  the  direction 
pointed  out.  The  conviction  became  so  general  of  land 
in  that  quarter,  and  the  joy  of  the  people  so  ungovern¬ 
able,  that  Columbus  found  it  necessary  to  vary  from  his 
usual  course,  and  stand  all  night  to  the  southwest. 

The  morning  light,  however,  put  an  end  to  all  their 
hopes,  as  to  a  dream.  The  fancied  land  proved  to  be 
nothing  but  an  evening  cloud,  and  had  vanished  in  the 
night.  With  dejected  hearts  they  once  more  resumed 
their  western  course,  from  which  Columbus  would  never 
have  varied,  but  in  compliance  with  their  clamorous 
wishes. 

For  several  days  they  continued  on  with  the  same 
propitious  breeze,  tranquil  sea,  and  mild,  delightful 
weather.  The  water  was  so  calm  that  the  sailors  amused 
themselves  with  swimming  about  the  vessel.  Dolphins 
began  to  abound,  and  flying  fish,  darting  into  the  air, 
fell  upon  the  decks.  The  continued  signs  of  land  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  crews,  and  insensibly  beguiled  them 
onward. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  according  to  the  reckoning  of 
the  pilot  of  the  admiral’s  ship,  they  had  come  five  hundred 
and  eighty  leagues  west  since  leaving  the  Canary  Islands. 
The  reckoning  which  Columbus  showed  the  crew,  was 
five  hundred  and  eighty-four,  but  the  reckoning  which 
he  kept  privately,  was  seven  hundred  and  seven.  On 
the  following  day,  the  weeds  floated  from  east  to  west; 
and  on  the  third  day  no  birds  were  to  be  seen. 

The  crews  now  began  to  fear  that  they  had  passed 
between  islands,  from  one  to  the  other  of  which  the 
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birds  had  been  flying.  Columbus  had  also  some  doubts 
of  the  kind,  but  refused  to  alter  his  westward  course. 
The  people  again  uttered  murmurs  and  menaces ;  but 
on  the  following  day  they  were  visited  by  such  flights 
of  birds,  and  the  various  indications  of  land  became  so 
numerous,  that  from  a  state  of  despondency  they  passed 
to  one  of  confident  expectation. 

Eager  to  obtain  the  promised  pension,  the  seamen 
were  continually  giving  the  cry  of  land,  on  the  least 
appearance  of  the  kind.  To  put  a  stop  to  these  false 
alarms,  which  produced  continual  disappointments, 
Columbus  declared  that  should  any  one  give  such  notice, 
and  land  not  be  discovered  within  three  days  afterwards, 
he  should  thenceforth  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  reward. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  October,  Martin  Alonzo 
Pinzon  began  to  lose  confidence  in  their  present  course, 
and  proposed  that  they  should  stand  more  to  the  south¬ 
ward.  Columbus,  however,  still  persisted  on  steering 
directly  west.  Observing  this  difference  of  opinion  in 
a  person  so  important  in  his  squadron  as  Pinzon,  and 
fearing  that  chance  or  design  might  scatter  the  ships, 
he  ordered  that,  should  either  of  the  caravels  be  separated 
from  him,  it  should  stand  to  the  west,  and  endeavor  as 
soon  as  possible  to  join  company  again:  he  directed,  also, 
that  the  vessels  should  keep  near  to  him  at  sunrise  and 
sunset,  as  at  these  times  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is 
most  favorable  to  the  discovery  of  distant  land. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October,  at  sunrise,  several 
of  the  admiral's  crew  thought  they  beheld  land  in  the 
west,  but  so  indistinctly  that  no  one  ventured  to  proclaim 
it,  lest  he  should  be  mistaken,  and  forfeit  all  chance  of 
the  reward:  the  Nina,  however,  being  a  good  sailer, 
pressed  forward  to  ascertain  the  fact.  In  a  little  while 
a  flag  was  hoisted  at  her  masthead,  and  a  gun  discharged. 
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being  the  preconcerted  signals  for  land.  New  joy  was 
awakened  throughout  the  little  squadron,  and  every  eye 
was  turned  to  the  west.  As  they  advanced,  however, 
their  cloud-built  hopes  faded  away,  and  before  evening 
the  fancied  land  had  again  melted  into  air. 

Ihe  crews  now  sank  into  a  degree  of  dejection  pro¬ 
portioned  to  their  recent  excitement;  but  new  circum¬ 
stances  occurred  to  arouse  them.  Columbus,  having 
observed  great  flights  of  small  field  birds  going  towards 
the  southwest,  concluded  they  must  be  secure  of  some 
neighboring  land,  where  they  would  find  food  and  a 
resting  place.  He  knew  the  importance  which  the 
Portuguese  voyagers  attached  to  the  flight  of  birds,  by 
following  which  they  had  discovered  most  of  their  islands, 
lie  had  now  come  seven  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  the 
distance  at  which  he  had  computed  to  find  the  island 
of  Cipango;  as  there  was  no  appearance  of  it,  he  might 
have  missed  it  through  some  mistake  in  the  latitude.  He 
determined,  therefore,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of 
October  to  alter  his  course  to  the  west-southwest,  the 
direction  in  which  the  birds  generally  flew,  and  continue 
that  direction  for  at  least  two  days.  After  all,  it  was  no 
great  deviation  from  his  main  course,  and  would  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  Pinzons,  as  well  as  be  inspiriting  to  his 
followers  generally. 

For  three  days  they  stood  in  this  direction,  and  the 
further  they  went  the  more  frequent  and  encouraging 
were  the  signs  of  land.  Flights  of  small  birds  of  various 
colors,  some  of  them  such  as  sing  in  the  fields,  came 
flying  about  the  ships,  and  then  continued  towards  the 
southwest,  and  others  were  heard  also  flying  by  in  the 
nights.  Tunny  fish  played  about  the  smooth  sea,  and 
a  heron,  a  pelican,  and  a  duck,  were  seen,  all  bound  in 
the  same  direction.  The  herbage  which  floated  by  was 
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fresh  and  green,  as  if  recently  from  land,  and  the  air, 
Columbus  observes,  was  sweet  and  fragrant  as  April 
breezes  in  Seville. 

All  these,  however,  were  regarded  by  the  crews  as  so 
many  delusions  beguiling  them  on  to  destruction ;  and 
when  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  they  beheld  the 
sun  go  down  upon  a  shoreless  ocean,  they  broke  forth 
into  turbulent  clamor.  They  exclaimed  against  this  ob¬ 
stinacy  in  tempting  fate  by  continuing  on  into  a  bound¬ 
less  sea.  They  insisted  upon  turning  homeward,  and 
abandoning  the  voyage  as  hopeless.  Columbus  endeavored 
to  pacify  them  by  gentle  words  and  promises  of  large 
rewards;  but  finding  that  they  only  increased  in  clamor, 
he  assumed  a  decided  tone.  He  told  them  it  was  useless 
to  murmur ;  the  expedition  had  been  sent  by  the  sovereigns 
to  seek  the  Indies,  and,  happen  what  might,  he  was 
determined  to  persevere,  until,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
he  should  accomplish  the  enterprise. 

Columbus  was  now  at  open  defiance  with  his  crew,  and 
his  situation  became  desperate.  Fortunately  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  vicinity  of  land  were  such  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  as  no  longer  to  admit  a  doubt.  Beside  a 
quantity  of  fresh  weeds  such  as  grow  in  rivers,  they  saw 
a  green  fish  of  a  kind  which  keeps  about  rocks;  then  a 
branch  of  thorn  with  berries  on  it,  and  recently  separated 
from  the  tree,  floated  by  them ;  then  they  picked  up  a 
reed,  a  small  board,  and,  above  all,  a  staff  artificially 
carved.  All  gloom  and  mutiny  now  gave  way  to  sanguine 
expectation ;  and  throughout  the  day  each  one  was  eagerly 
on  the  watch,  in  hopes  of  being  the  first  to  discover, 
the  long-sought-for  land. 

In  the  evening,  when,  according  to  invariable  custom 
on  board  of  the  admiral’s  ship,  the  mariners  had  sung 
the  salve  regina,  or  vesper  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  he  made 
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an  impressive  address  to  his  crew.  He  pointed  out  the 
goodness  of  God  in  thus  conducting  them  by  soft  and 
favoring  breezes  across  a  tranquil  ocean,  cheering  their 
hopes  continually  with  fresh  signs,  increasing  as  their 
fears  augmented,  and  thus  leading  and  guiding  them  to 
a  promised  land.  He  now  ,  reminded  them  of  the  orders 
he  had  given  on  leaving  the  Canaries,  that,  after  sailing 
westward  seven  hundred  leagues,  they  should  not  make 
sail  after  midnight.  Present  appearances  authorized  such 
a  precaution.  He  thought  it  probable  they  would  make 
land  that  very  night;  he  ordered,  therefore,  a  vigilant 
lookout  to  be  kept  from  the  forecastle,  promising  to 
whomsoever  should  make  the  discovery,  a  doublet  of 
velvet,  in  addition  to  the  pension  to  be  given  by  the 
sovereigns. 

The  breeze  had  been  fresh  all  day,  with  more  sea 
than  usual,  and  they  had  made  great  progress.  At  sun¬ 
set  they  had  stood  again  to  the  west,  and  were  plow¬ 
ing  the  waves  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  Pinta  keeping  the  lead, 
from  her  superior  sailing.  The  greatest  animation 
prevailed  throughout  the  ships;  not  an  eye  was  closed 
that  night. 

As  the  evening  darkened,  Columbus  took  his  station 
on  the  top  of  the  castle  or  cabin  on  the  high  poop  of 
his  vessel,  ranging  his  eye  along  the  dusky  horizon,  and 
maintaining  an  intense  and  unremitting  watch.  About 
ten  o’clock,  he  thought  he  beheld  a  light  glimmering  at 
a  great  distance. 

Fearing  his  eager  hopes  might  deceive  him,  he  called 
to  Pedro  Gutierrez,  gentleman  of  the  King’s  bed  chamber, 
and  inquired  whether  he  saw  such  a  light;  the  latter 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  Doubtful  whether  it  might 
not  yet  be  some  delusion  of  the  fancy,  Columbus  called 
Rodrigo  Sanchez  of  Segovia,  and  made  the  same  in- 
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quiry.  By  the  time  the  latter  had  ascended  the  round 
house,  the  light  had  disappeared. 

They  saw  it  once  or  twice  afterwards  in  sudden  and 
passing  gleams;  as  if  it  were  a  torch  in  the  bark  of  a 
fisherman,  rising  and  sinking  with  the  waves;  or  in  the 
hand  of  some  person  on  shore,  borne  up  and  down  as 
he  walked  from  house  to  house.  So  transient  and  uncer¬ 
tain  were  these  gleams,  that  few  attached  any  importance 
to  them;  Columbus,  however,  considered  them  as  cer¬ 
tain  signs  of  land,  and,  moreover,  that  the  land  was  in¬ 
habited. 

They  continued  their  course  until  two  in  the  morning, 
when  a  gun  from  the  Pinta  gave  the  joyful  signal  of 
land.  It  was  first  descried  by  a  mariner  named  Rodrigo 
de  Triana;  but  the  reward  was  afterwards  adjudged  to 
the  admiral,  for  having  previously  perceived  the  light. 
The  land  was  now  clearly  seen  about  two  leagues  distant, 
whereupon  they  took  in  sail,  and  laid  to,  waiting  im¬ 
patiently  for  the  dawn. 

The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Columbus  in  this  little 
space  of  time  must  have  been  tumultuous  and  intense. 
At  length  in  spite  of  every  difficulty  and  danger,  he  had 
accomplished  his  object.  The  great  mystery  of  the  ocean 
was  revealed ;  his  theory,  which  had  been  the  scoff  of 
sages,  was  triumphantly  established ;  he  had  secured  to 
himself  a  glory  durable  as  the  world  itself. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  feelings  of  such  a  man, 
at  such  a  moment;  or  the  conjectures  which  must  have 
thronged  upon  his  mind,  as  to  the  land  before  him, 
covered  with  darkness.  That  it  was  fruitful,  was  evident 
from  the  vegetables  which  floated  from  its  shores. 

He  thought,  too,  that  he  perceived  the  fragrance  of 
aromatic  groves.  The  moving  light  he  had  beheld  proved 
it  the  residence  of  man.  But  what  were  its  inhabitants? 
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Were  they  like  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  globe; 
or  were  they  some  strange  and  monstrous  race,  such 
as  the  imagination  was  prone  in  those  times  to  give  to 
all  remote  and  unknown  regions?  Had  he  come  upon 
some  wild  island  far  in  the  Indian  sea;  or  was  this  the 
famed  Cipango  itself,  the  object  of  his  golden  fancies? 
A  thousand  speculations  of  the  kind  must  have  swarmed 
upon  him,  as,  with  his  anxious  crews,  he  waited  for  the 
night  to  pass  away ;  wondering  whether  the  morning  light 
would  reveal  a  savage  wilderness,  or  dawn  upon  spicy 
groves,  and  glittering  fanes,  and  gilded  cities,  and  all 
the  splendor  of  Oriental  civilization. 

It  was  on  Friday  morning,  the  12th  of  October,  that 
Columbus  first  beheld  the  New  World.  As  the  day 
dawned  he  saw  before  him  a  level  island,  several  leagues 
in  extent,  and  covered  with  trees  like  a  continual  orchard. 

Though  apparently  uncultivated,  it  was  populous,  for 
the  inhabitants  were  seen  issuing  from  all  parts  of  the 
woods  and  running  to  the  shore.  They  were  perfectly 
naked,  and  as  they  stood  gazing  at  the  ships,  appeared  by 
their  attitudes  and  gestures  to  be  lost  in  astonishment. 
Columbus  made  signal  for  the  ships  to  cast  anchor,  and 
the  boats  to  be  manned  and  armed.  He  entered  his  own 
boat,  richly  attired  in  scarlet,  and  holding  the  royal 
standard ;  whilst  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  and  Vincent 
Janez  his  brother,  put  off  in  company  in  their  boats, 
each  with  a  banner  of  the  enterprise  emblazoned  with 
a  green  cross,  having  on  either  side  the  letters  F.  and 
Y.,  the  initials  of  the  Castilian  monarchs  Fernando  and 
Ysabel,  surmounted  by  crowns. 

As  he  approached  the  shore,  Columbus,  who  was  dis¬ 
posed  for  all  kinds  of  agreeable  impressions,  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  purity  and  suavity  of  the  atmosphere. 
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the  crystal  transparency  of  the  sea,  and  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  vegetation.  He  beheld,  also,  fruits  of  an 
unknown  kind  upon  the  trees  which  overhung  the  shores. 
On  landing,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  kissed  the 
earth,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  with  tears  of  joy. 
His  example  was  followed  by  the  rest,  whose  hearts 
indeed  overflowed  with  the  same  feelings  of  gratitude. 

Columbus  then  rising  drew  his  sword,  displayed  the 
royal  standard,  and  assembling  around  him  the  two  cap¬ 
tains,  with  Rodrigo  de  Escobedo,  notary  of  the  armament, 
Rodrigo  Sanchez,  and  the  rest  who  had  landed,  he  took 
solemn  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns, 
giving  the  island  the  name  of  San  Salvador.  Having 
complied  with  the  requisite  forms  and  ceremonies,  he 
called  upon  all  present  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to 
him,  as  admiral  and  viceroy,  representing  the  persons 
of  the  sovereigns. 

The  feelings  of  the  crew  now  burst  forth  in  the  most 
extravagant  transports.  They  had  recently  considered 
themselves  devoted  men,  hurrying  forward  to  destruc¬ 
tion;  they  now  looked  upon  themselves  as  favorites  of 
fortune,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  unbounded 
joy.  They  thronged  around  the  admiral  with  overflow¬ 
ing  zeal,  some  embracing  him,  others  kissing  his  hands. 
Those  who  had  been  most  mutinous  and  turbulent  during 
the  voyage,  were  now  most  devoted  and  enthusiastic. 
Some  begged  favors  of  him,  as  if  he  had  already  wealth 
and  honors  in  his  gift.  Many  abject  spirits,  who  had 
outraged  him  by  their  insolence,  now  crouched  at  his 
feet,  begging  pardon  for  all  the  trouble  they  had  caused 
him,  and  promising  the  blindest  obedience  for  the  future. 

The  natives  of  the  island,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
they  had  beheld  the  ships  hovering  on  their  coast,  had 
supposed  them  monsters  which  had  issued  from  the  deep 
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during  the  night.  They  had  crowded  to  the  beach,  and 
watched  their  movements  with  awful  anxiety.  Their 
veering  about,  apparently  without  effort,  and  the  shifting 
and  furling  of  their  sails,  resembled  huge  wings,  filled 
them  with  astonishment. 

When  they  beheld  their  boats  approach  the  shore,  and 
a  number  -of  strange  beings  clad  in  glittering  steel,  or 
raiment  of  various  colors,  landing  upon  the  beach,  they 
fled  in  affright  to  the  woods.  Finding,  however,  that 
there  was  no  attempt  to  pursue  nor  molest  them,  they 
gradually  recovered  from  their  terror,  and  approached 
the  Spaniards  with  great  awe;  frequently  prostrating 
themselves  on  the  earth,  and  making  signs  of  adoration. 

During  the  ceremonies  of  taking  possession,  they  re¬ 
mained  gazing  in  timid  admiration  at  the  complexion,  the 
beards,  the  shining  armor,  and  splendid  dress  of  the 
Spaniards. 

The  admiral  particularly  attracted  their  attention,  from 
his  commanding  height,  his  air  of  authority,  his  dress 
of  scarlet,  and  the  deference  which  was  paid  him  by  his 
companions ;  all  which  pointed  him  out  to  be  the  com¬ 
mander.  When  they  had  still  further  recovered  from  their 
fears,  they  approached  the  Spaniards,  touched  their  beards, 
and  examined  their  hands  and  faces,  admiring  their  white¬ 
ness. 

Columbus  was  pleased  with  their  gentleness  and  con¬ 
fiding  simplicity,  and  suffered  their  scrutiny  with  perfect 
acquiescence,  winning  them  by  his  benignity.  They  now 
supposed  that  the  ships  had  sailed  out  of  the  crystal 
firmament  which  hounded  their  horizon,  or  had  descended 
from  above  on  their  ample  wings,  and  that  these  marvel¬ 
ous  beings  were  inhabitants  of  the  skies. 

The  natives  of  the  island  were  no  less  objects  of 
curiosity  to  the  Spaniards,  differing,  as  they  did,  from 
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any  race  of  men  they  had  ever  seen.  Their  appearance 
gave  no  promise  of  either  wealth  or  civilization,  for  they 
were  entirely  naked,  and  painted  with  a  variety  of  colors. 
With  some  it  was  confined  merely  to  a  part  of  the  face, 
the  nose,  or  around  the  eyes;  with  others  it  extended 
to  the  whole  body,  and  gave  them  a  wild  and  fantastic 
appearance.  Their  complexion  was  of  a  tawny  or  copper 
hue,  and  they  were  entirely  destitute  of  beards.  Their 
hair  was  not  crisped,  like  the  recently-discovered  tribes 
of  the  African  coast,  under  the  same  latitude,  but  straight 
and  coarse,  partly  cut  short  above  the  ears,  but  some 
locks  were  left  long  behind  and  falling  upon  their 
shoulders.  Their  features,  though  obscured  and  dis¬ 
figured  by  paint,  were  agreeable;  they  had  lofty  fore¬ 
heads  and  remarkably  fine  eyes.  They  were  of  moderate 
stature  and  well  shaped;  most  of  them  appeared  to  be 
under  thirty  years  of  age:  there  was  but  one  female 
with  them,  quite  young,  naked  like  her  companions,  and 
beautifully  formed. 

As  Columbus  supposed  himself  to  have  landed  on  an 
island  at  the  extremity  of  India,  he  called  the  natives  by 
the  general  appellation  of  Indians,  which  was  universally 
adopted  before  the  true  nature  of  his  discovery  was 
known;  and  has  since  been  extended  to  all  the  aboriginals 
of  the  New  World. 

The  islanders  were  friendly  and  gentle.  Their  only 
arms  were  lances,  hardened  at  the  end  by  fire,  or  pointed 
with  a  flint,  or  the  teeth  or  bone  of  a  fish.  There  was 
no  iron  to  be  seen,  nor  did  they  appear  acquainted  with 
its  properties ;  for,  when  a  drawn  sword  was  presented 
to  them,  they  unguardedly  took  it  by  the  edge. 

Columbus  distributed  among  them  colored  caps,  glass 
beads,  hawks’  bells,  and  other  trifles,  such  as  the  Portu¬ 
guese  were  accustomed  to  trade  with  among  the  nations 
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of  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  They  received  them  eagerly  :i 
hung  the  beads  round  their  necks,  and  were  wonder  fulhi 
pleased  with  their  finery,  and  with  the  sound  of  the 
bells.  The  Spaniards  remained  all  day  on  shore  refresh¬ 
ing  themselves  after  their  anxious  voyage  amidst  the 
beautiful  groves  of  the  island  and  returned  on  board 
late  in  the  evening,  delighted  with  all  they  had  seen. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  break  of  day  the  shore 
was  thronged  with  the  natives;  some  swam  off  to  the; 
ships,  others  came  in  light  barks  which  they  called  canoes, 
formed  of  a  single  tree,  hollowed,  and  capable  of  holding 
from  one  man  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty.  These 
they  managed  dexterously  with  paddles,  and,  if  over¬ 
turned,  swam  about  in  the  water  with  perfect  unconcern, 
as  if  in  their  natural  element,  righting  their  canoes  with 
great  facility,  and  baling  them  with  calabashes. 

They  were  eager  to  procure  more  toys  and  trinkets, 
not,  apparently,  from  any  idea  of  their  intrinsic  value, 
but  because  everything  from  the  hands  of  the  strangers 
possessed  a  supernatural  virtue  in  their  eyes,  as  having 
been  brought  from  heaven ;  they  even  picked  up  frag¬ 
ments  of  glass  and  earthenware  as  valuable  prizes.  They 
had  but  few  objects  to  offer  in  return,  except  parrots,  of 
which  great  numbers  were  domesticated  among  them, 
and  cotton  yarn,  of  which  they  had  abundance,  and 
would  exchange  large  balls  of  five  and  twenty  pounds' 
weight  for  the  merest  trifle.  They  brought  also  cakes 
of  a  kind  of  bread  called  cassava,  which  constituted  a 
principal  part  of  their  food,  and  was  afterwards  an  im¬ 
portant  article  of  provisions  with  the  Spaniards.  It  was 
formed  from  a  great  root  called  yuca,  which  they  cultivated 
m  fields.  This  they  cut  into  small  morsels,  which  they 
grated  or  scraped,  and  strained  in  a  press,  making  a 
broad  thin  cake,  which  was  afterwards  dried  hard,  and 
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would  keep  for  a  long  time,  being  steeped  in  water  when 
eaten.  It  was  insipid,  but  nourishing,  though  the  water 
strained  from  it  in  the  preparation  was  a  deadly  poison. 
There  was  another  kind  of  yuca  destitute  of  this  poison¬ 
ous  quality,  which  was  eaten  in  the  root,  either  boiled 
or  roasted. 

The  avarice  of  the  discoverers  was  quickly  excited 
by  the  sight  of  small  ornaments  of  gold,  worn  by  some 
of  the  natives  in  their  noses.  These  the  latter  gladly 
exchanged  for  glass  beads  and  hawks’  bells;  and  both 
parties  exulted  in  the  bargain,  no  doubt  admiring  each 
other’s  simplicity.  As  gold,  however,  was  an  object  of 
royal  monopoly  in  all  enterprises  of  discovery,  Columbus 
forbade  any  traffic  in  it  without  his  express  sanction ;  and 
he  put  the  same  prohibition  on  the  traffic  for  cotton,  re¬ 
serving  to  the  crown  all  trade  for  it,  wherever  it  should 
be  found  in  any  quantity. 

He  inquired  of  the  natives  where  this  gold  was  pro¬ 
cured.  They  answered  him  by  signs,  pointing  to  the 
south,  where,  he  understood  them,  dwelt  a  king  of  such 
wealth  that  he  was  served  in  vessels  of  wrought  gold. 
He  understood,  also,  that  there  was  land  to  the  south, 
the  southwest  and  the  northwest;  and  that  the  people 
from  the  last  mentioned  quarter  frequently  proceeded 
to  the  southwest  in  quest  of  gold  and  precious  stones, 
making  in  their  way  descents  upon  the  islands,  and  carry¬ 
ing  off  the  inhabitants. 

Several  of  the  natives  showed  him  scars  of  wounds 
received  in  battles  with  these  invaders.  It  is  evident 
that  a  great  part  of  this  fancied  intelligence  was  self- 
delusion  on  the  part  of  Columbus ;  for  he  was  under 
a  spell  of  the  imagination,  which  gave  its  own  shapes 
and  colors  to  every  object. 

He  was  persuaded  that  he  had  arrived  among  the 
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islands  described  by  Marco  Polo,  as  lying  opposite  to 
Cathay,  in  the  Chinese  sea,  and  he  construed  everything 
to  accord  with  the  account  given  of  those  opulent  regions. 
Thus  the  enemies  which  the  natives  spoke  of  as  coming 
from  the  northwest,  he  concluded  to  be  the  people  of 
the  mainland  of  Asia,  the  subjects  of  the  great  Khan  of 
Tartary,  who  were  represented  by  the  Venetian  traveler 
as  accustomed  to  make  war  upon  the  islands,  and  to 
enslave  their  inhabitants.  The  country  to  the  south, 
abounding  in  gold,  could  be  no  other  than  the  famous 
island  of  Cipango;  and  the  king  who  was  served  out 
of  vessels  of  gold,  must  be  the  monarch  whose  magnificent 
city  and  gorgeous  palace,  covered  with  plates  of  gold, 
had  been  extolled  in  such  splendid  terms  by  Marco 
Polo. 

The  island  where  Columbus  had  thus,  for  the  first 
time,  set  his  foot  upon  the  New  World,  was  called  by  the 
natives,  Guanahane.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  San 
Salvador,  which  he  gave  to  it,  though  called  by  the 
English,  Cat  Island.  The  light  which  he  had  seen  the 
evening  previous  to  his  making  land,  may  have  been  on 
Watling’s  Island,  which  lies  a  few  leagues  to  the  east. 
San  Salvador  is  one  of  the  great  cluster  of  the  Lucayos, 
or  Bahama  Islands,  which  stretch  southeast  and  north¬ 
west,  from  the  coast  of  Florida  to  Hispaniola,  covering 
the  northern  coast  of  Cuba. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October,  the  admiral 
set  off  at  daybreak  with  the  boats  of  the  ships  to  recon- 
noiter  the  island,  directing  his  course  to  the  northeast. 
The  coast  was  surrounded  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  within 
which  there  was  depth  of  water  and  sufficient  harbor  to 
receive  all  the  ships  in  Christendom.  The  entrance  was 
very  narrow;  within  there  were  several  sand  banks,  but 
the  water  was  as  still  as  in  a  pool. 
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The  island  appeared  throughout  to  be  well  wooded,, 
with  streams  of  water,  and  a  large  lake  in  the  center. 

As  the  boats  proceeded,  they  passed  two  or  three 
villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  men  as  well  as  women, 
ran  to  the  shores,  throwing  themselves  on  the  ground, 
lifting  up  their  hands  and  eyes,  either  giving  thanks  to 
Heaven,  or  worshiping  the  Spaniards  as  supernatural 
beings.  They  ran  along  parallel  to  the  boats,  calling 
after  the  Spaniards,  and  inviting  them  by  signs  to  land, 
offering  them  various  fruits  and  vessels  of  water.  Find¬ 
ing,  however,  that  the  boats  continued  on  their  course, 
many  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  and  swam  after  them, 
and  others  followed  in  canoes.  The  admiral  received 
them  all  with  kindness,  giving  them  glass  beads  and 
other  trifles,  which  were  received  with  transport  as 
celestial  presents,  for  the  invariable  idea  of  the  savages 
was,  that  the  white  men  had  come  from  the  skies. 

In  this  way  they  pursued  their  course,  until  they  came 
to  a  small  peninsula,  which,  with  two  or  three  days’  labor, 
might  be  separated  from  the  mainland  and  surrounded 
with  water,  and  was  therefore  specified  by  Columbus  as 
an  excellent  situation  for  a  fortress.  On  this  were  six 
Indian  cabins,  surrounded  by  groves  and  gardens  as 
beautiful  as  those  of  Castile.  The  sailors  being  wearied 
with  rowing,  and  the  island  not  appearing  to  the  admiral 
of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  colonization,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  ships,  taking  seven  of  the  natives  with 
him,  that  they  might  acquire  the  Spanish  language  and 
serve  as  interpreters. 

Having  taken  in  a  supply  of  wood  and  water,  they  left 
the  island  of  San  Salvador  the  same  evening,  the  admiral 
being  impatient  to  arrive  at  the  wealthy  country  to  the 
south,  which  he  flattered  himself  would  prove  the  famous 
island  of  Ci'pango. 
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After  a  long  search,  an  island  was  found,  but  it  was 
not  Cipango.  During  a  further  search  the  Santa  Maria 
was  wrecked  on  a  large  and  inhabited  island  and  the 
crew  found  shelter  in  the  home  of  what  seemed  to  be 
the  prince  of  this  race.  His  name  they  soon  found  to  be 
Guacanagari. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  Guacanagari  came  on  board 
of  the  caravel  Nina ,  to  visit  the  admiral,  and  observing 
him  to  be  very  much  dejected,  was  moved  to  tears.  He 
repeated  the  message  which  he  had  sent,  entreating 
Columbus  not  to  be  cast  down  by  his  misfortune,  and 
offering  everything  he  possessed,  that  might  render  him 
aid  or  consolation.  He  had  already  given  three  houses 
to  shelter  the  Spaniards,  and  to  receive  the  effects  landed 
from  the  wreck,  and  he  offered  to  furnish  more  if 
necessary. 

While  they  were  conversing,  a  canoe  arrived  from 
another  part  of  the  island,  bringing  pieces  of  gold  to  be 
exchanged  for  hawks’  bells.  There  was  nothing  upon 
which  the  natives  set  so  much  value  as  upon  these  toys, 
d  he  Indians  were  extravagantly  fond  of  the  dance,  which 
they  performed  to  the  cadence  of  certain  songs,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  sound  of  a  kind  of  drum,  made  from  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  the  rattling  of  hollow  bits  of  wood ; 
but  when  they  hung  the  hawks’  bells  about  their  persons! 
and  heard  the  clear  musical  sound  responding  to  the 
movements  of  the  dance,  nothing  could  exceed  their  wild 
delight. 

The  sailors  who  came  from  the  shore  informed  the 
admiral  that  considerable  quantities  of  gold  had  been 
brought  to  barter,  and  large  pieces  were  eagerly  given 
for  the  merest  trifle.  This  information  had  a  cheering 
effect  upon  Columbus,  d  he  attentive  cacique,  perceiving 
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the  lighting  up  of  his  countenance,  asked  what  the  sailors 
had  communicated.  When  he  learnt  its  purport,  and 
found  that  the  admiral  was  extremely  desirous  of  pro¬ 
curing  gold,  he  assured  him  by  signs,  that  there  was  a 
place  not  far  off,  amongst  the  mountains,  where  it 
abounded  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  held  in  little  value, 
and  promised  to  procure  him  thence  as  much  as  he 
desired.  The  place  to  which  he  alluded,  and  which  he 
called  Cibao,  was  in  fact  a  mountainous  region  after¬ 
wards  found  to  contain  valuable  mines ;  but  Columbus 
still  confounded  the  name  with  that  of  Cipango. 

Guacanagari  dined  on  board  of  the  caravel  with  the 
admiral,  after  which  he  invited  him  to  visit  his  residence. 
Here  he  had  prepared  a  collation,  as  choice  and  abundant 
as  his  simple  means  afforded,  consisting  of  utias,  or  coneys, 
fish,  roots,  and  various  fruits.  He  did  everything  in  his 
power  to  honor  his  guest,  and  cheer  him  under  his  mis¬ 
fortune,  showing  a  warmth  of  sympathy  yet  delicacy 
of  attention,  which  could  not  have  been  expected  from 
his  savage  state.  Indeed  there  was  a  degree  of  innate 
dignity  and  refinement  displayed  in  his  manners,  that 
of^ten  surprised  the  Spaniards.  He  was  remarkably  nice 
and  decorous  in  his  mode  of  eating,  which  was  slow  and 
with  moderation,  washing  his  hands  when  he  had  finished, 
and  rubbing  them  with  sweet  and  odoiiferous  herbs, 
which  Columbus  supposed  was  done  to  preserve  their 
delicacy  and  softness.  He  was  served  with  great  def¬ 
erence  by  his  subjects,  and  conducted  himself  towards 
them  with  a  gracious  and  prince-like  majesty.  His  whole 
deportment,  in  the  enthusiastic  eyes  of  Columbus,  be¬ 
tokened  the  inborn  grace  and  dignity  of  lofty  lineage. 

In  fact,  the  sovereignty  among  the  people  of  this  island 
was  hereditary,  and  they  had  a  simple  but  sagacious 
mode  of  maintaining,  in  some  degree,  the  verity  of  descent. 
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On  the  death  of  a  cacique  without  children,  his  authority- 
passed  to  those  of  his  sisters,  in  preference  to  those 
of  his  brothers,  being  considered  most  likely  to  be  of 
his  blood;  for  they  observed,  that  a  brother’s  reputed 
children  may  by  accident  have  no  consanguinity  with 
their  uncle;  but  those  of  his  sister  must  certainly  be  the 
children  of  their  mother. 

Ihe  form  of  government  was  completely  despotic;  the 
caciques  had  entire  control  over  the  lives,  the  property, 
and  even  the  religion  of  their  subjects.  They  had  few 
laws,  and  ruled  according  to  their  judgment  and  their 
will ;  but  they  ruled  mildly,  and  were  implicitly  and  cheer¬ 
fully  obeyed.  Throughout  the  course  of  the  disastrous 
history  of  these  islanders,  after  their  discovery  by  the 
Europeans,  there  are  continual  proofs  of  their  affectionate 
and  devoted  fidelity  to  their  caciques. 

After  the  collation,  Guacanagari  conducted  Columbus 
to  the  beautiful  groves  which  surrounded  his  residence. 
They  were  attended  by  upwards  of  a  thousand  of  the 
natives,  all  perfectly  naked,  who  performed  several 
national  games  and  dances,  which  Guacanagari,  had 
ordered,  to  amuse  the  melancholy  of  his  guest. 

When  the  Indians  had  finished  their  games,  Columbus 
gave  them  an  entertainment  in  return,  calculated  at  the 
same  time  to  impress  them  with  a  formidable  idea  of 
the  military  power  of  the  Spaniards.  He  sent  on  board  the 
caravel  for  a  Moorish  bow  and  a  quiver  of  arrows,  and 
a  Castilian  who  had  served  in  the  wars  of  Granada,  and 
was  skillful  in  the  use  of  them.  When  the  cacique  be¬ 
held  the  accuracy  with  which  this  man  used  his  weapons, 
he  was  greatly  surprised,  being  himself  of  an  unwarlike 
character,  and  little  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms.  He 
told  the  admiral  that  the  Caribs,  who  often  made  descents 
upon  his  territory,  and  carried  off  his  subjects,  were  like- 
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wise  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  Columbus  assured 
him  of  the  protection  of  the  Castilian  monarchs,  who 
would  destroy  the  Caribs,  for  he  let  him  know  that  he 
had  weapons  far  more  tremendous,  against  which  there 
was  no  defense.  In  proof  of  this,  he  ordered  a  Lombard 
or  heavy  cannon,  and  an  arquebus,  to  be  discharged. 

On  hearing  the  report  the  Indians  fell  to  the  ground, 
as  though  they  had  been  struck  by  a  thunderbolt;  and 
when  they  saw  the  effect  of  the  ball,  rending  and  shiver¬ 
ing  the  trees  like  a  stroke  of  lightning,  they  were  filled 
with  dismay.  Being  told,  however,  that  the  Spaniards 
would  defend  them  with  these  arms  against  their  dreaded 
enemies  the  Caribs,  their  alarm  was  changed  into  exulta¬ 
tion,  considering  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
sons  of  heaven,  who  had  come  from  the  skies  armed  with 
thunder  and  lightning. 

The  cacique  now  presented  Columbus  with  a  mask 
carved  of  wood,  with  the  eyes,  ears,  and  various  other 
parts  of  gold;  he  hung  plates  of  the  same  metal  round 
his  neck,  and  placed  a  kind  of  golden  coronet  upon  his 
head.  He  dispensed  presents  also  among  the  followers 
of  the  admiral;  acquitting  himself  in  all  things  with  a 
munificence  that  would  have  done  honor  to  an  accom¬ 
plished  prince  in  civilized  life. 

Whatever  trifles  Columbus  gave  in  return  were  re¬ 
garded  with  reverence  as  celestial  gifts.  The  Indians,  in 
admiring  the  articles  of  European  manufacture  continually 
repeated  the  word  turey,  which  in  their  language  signifies 
heaven.  They  pretended  to  distinguish  the  different 
qualities  of  gold  by  the  smell ;  in  the  same  way,  when 
any  article  of  tin,  of  silver,  or  other  white  metal  was 
given  them,  to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  they  smelt 
it,  and  declared  it  “turey,”  of  excellent  quality;  giving  in 
exchange  pieces  of  the  finest  gold.  Everything,  in  fact. 
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from  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  even  a  rusty  piece  of 
iron,  an  end  of  a  strap,  or  head  of  a  nail,  had  an  occult 
and  supernatural  value,  and  smelt  of  turey.  Hawks’  bells, 
however,  were  sought  by  them  with  a  mania  only  equaled 
by  that  of  the  Spaniards  for  gold.  They  could  not  con¬ 
tain  their  ecstasies  at  the  sound,  dancing  and  playing  a 
thousand  antics.  On  one  occasion  an  Indian  gave  half 
a  handful  of  gold  dust  in  exchange  for  one  of  these 
toys,  and  no  sooner  was  he  in  possession  of  it,  than  he 
bounded  away  to  the  woods,  looking  often  behind  him, 
fearing  the  Spaniards  might  repent  of  having  parted  so 
cheaply  with  such  an  inestimable  jewel. 

The  extreme  kindness  of  the  cacique,  the  gentleness 
of  his  people,  the  quantities  of  gold  which  were  daily 
brought  to  be  exchanged  for  the  veriest  trifles,  and  the 
information  continually  received  of  sources  of  wealth 
in  the  interior  of  this  island,  all  contributed  to  console 
the  admiral  for  his  misfortune. 

The  shipwrecked  crew,  also,  became  fascinated  with 
their  easy  and  idle  mode  of  life.  Exempted  by  their 
simplicity  from  the  cares  and  toils  which  civilized  man 
inflicts  upon  himself  by  his  many  artificial  wants,  the 
existence  of  these  islanders  seemed  to  the  Spaniards  like 
a  pleasant  dream.  1  hey  disquieted  themselves  about 
nothing.  A  few  fields,  cultivated  almost  without  labor, 
furnished  the  roots  and  vegetables  which  formed  a  great 
part  of  their  diet.  Their  rivers  and  coasts  abounded 
with  fish;  their  trees  were  laden  with  fruits  of  golden  or 
blushing  hue,  and  heightened  by  a  tropical  sun  to  de¬ 
licious  flavor  and  fragrance.  Softened  by  the  indulgence 
of  nature,  and  by  a  voluptuous  climate,  a  great  part  of 
their  day  was  passed  in  indolent  repose,  and  in  the 
evenings  they  danced  in  their  fragrant  groves,  to  their 
national  songs,  or  the  sound  of  their  sylvan  drums. 
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Such  was  the  indolent  and  holiday  life  of  these  simple 
people;  which  if  it  had  n-ot  the  great  scope  of  enjoyment, 
nor  the  high-seasoned  poignancy  of  pleasure  which  attend 
civilization,  was  certainly  destitute  of  most  of  its  artificial 
miseries.  The  venerable  Las  Casas,  speaking  of  their 
perfect  nakedness,  observes,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  they 
were  existing  in  the  state  of  primeval  innocence  of  our 
first  parents,  before  their  fall  brought  sin  into  the  world. 
He  might  have  added,  that  they  seemed  exempt  likewise 
from  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  children  of  Adam,  that 
they  should  eat  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

When  the  Spanish  mariners  looked  back  upon  their 
own  toilsome 'and  painful  life,  and  reflected  on  the  cares 
and  hardships  that  must  still  be  their  lot  if  they  returned 
to  Europe,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  regarded  with  a 
wistful  eye  the  easy  and  idle  existence  of  these  Indians. 
Wherever  they  went  they  met  with  caressing  hospitality. 
The  men  were  simple,  frank,  and  cordial ;  the  women 
loving  and  compliant,  and  prompt  to  form  those  connec¬ 
tions  which  anchor  the  most  wandering  heart.  They 
saw  gold  glittering  around  them,  to  be  had  without  labor, 
and  every  enjoyment  to  be  procured  without  cost.  Cap¬ 
tivated  by  these  advantages,  many  of  the  seamen  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  admiral  the  difficulties  and  sufferings  they 
must  encounter  on  a  return  voyage,  where  so  many 
would  be  crowded  in  a  small  caravel,  and  entreated  per¬ 
mission  to  remain  in  the  island. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  adverse  fortune 
which  had  so  long  persecuted  Columbus  was  now  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  envy  which  had  once  sickened  at  his 
glory  and  prosperity,  could  scarcely  have  devised  for 
him  a  more  forlorn  heritage  in  the  world  he  had 
discovered.  The  tenant  of  a  wreck  on  a  savage  coast, 
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in  an  untraversed  ocean,  at  the  mercy  of  the  barbarous 
hordes,  who,  in  a  moment,  from  precarious  friends, 
might  be  transformed  into  ferocious  enemies;  afflicted, 
too,  by  excruciating  maladies  which  confined  him  to  his 
bed,  and  by  the  pains  and  infirmities  which  hardships 
and  anxiety  had  heaped  upon  his  advancing  age.  But  he 
had  not  yet  exhausted  his  cup  of  bitterness.  He  had 
yet  to  experience  an  evil  worse  than  storm,  or  shipwreck, 
or  bodily  anguish,  or  the  violence  of  savage  hordes, — 
the  perfidy  of  those  in  whom  he  confided. 

Mendez  and  Fiesco  had  not  long  departed  when  the 
Spaniards  in  the  wreck  began  to  grow  sickly,  partly  from 
the  toils  and  exposures  of  the  recent  voyage,  partly  from 
being  crowded  in  narrow  quarters  in  a  moist  and  sultry 
climate,  and  partly  from  want  of  their  accustomed  food, 
for  they  could  not  habituate  themselves  to  the  vegetable 
diet  of  the  Indians.  Their  maladies  were  rendered  more 
insupportable  by  mental  suffering,  by  that  suspense  which 
frets  the  spirit,  and  that  hope  deferred  which  corrodes 
the  heart.  Accustomed  to  a  life  of  bustle  and  variety, 
they  had  now  nothing  to  do  but  loiter  about  the  dreary 
hulk,  look  out  upon  the  sea,  watch  for  the  canoe  of 
Fiesco,  wonder  at  its  protracted  absence,  and  doubt  its 
return. 

A  long  time  elapsed,  much  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
voyage,  but  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  the  canoe. 
Fears  were  entertained  that  their  messenger  had  perished. 
If  so,  how  long  were  they  to  remain  here,  vainly  looking 
for  relief  which  was  never  to  arrive?  Some  sank  into 
deep  despondency,  others  became  peevish  and  impatient. 
Murmurs  broke  forth,  and,  as  usual  with  men  in  dis¬ 
tress,  murmurs  of  the  most  unreasonable  kind.  Instead 
of  sympathizing  with  their  aged  and  infirm  commander, 
who  was  involved  in  the  same  calamity,  who  in  suffering 
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transcended  them  all,  and  yet  who  was  incessantly 
studious  of  their  welfare,  they  began  to  rail  against  him 
as  the  cause  of  all  their  misfortunes. 

The  factious  feeling  of  an  unreasonable  multitude 
would  be  of  little  importance  if  left  to  itself,  and  might 
end  in  idle  clamor ;  it  is  the  industry  of  one  or  two  evil 
spirits  which  generally  directs  it  to  an  object,  and  makes 
it  mischievous.  Among  the  officers  of  Columbus  were 
two  brothers,  Francisco  and  Diego  de  Porras.  They 
were  related  to  the  royal  treasurer  Morales,  who  had 
married  their  sister,  and  had  made  interest  with  the 
admiral  to  give  them  some  employment  in  the  expedition. 
To  gratify  the  treasurer,  he  had  appointed  Francisco  de 
Porras  captain  of  one  of  the  caravels,  and  had  obtained 
for  his  brother  Diego  the  situation  of  notary  and  ac¬ 
countant-general  of  the  squadron.  He  had  treated  them, 
as  he  declares,  within  the  kindness  of  relatives,  though 
both  proved  incompetent  to  their  situations.  They  were 
vain  and  insolent  men,  and,  like  many  others  whom 
Columbus  had  benefited,  requited  his  kindness  with  black 
ingratitude. 

These  men,  finding  the  common  people  in  a  highly 
impatient  and  discontented  state,  wrought  upon  them  with 
seditious  insinuations,  assuring  them  that  all  hope  of 
relief  through  the  agency  of  Mendez  was  idle;  it  being  a 
mere  delusion  of  the  admiral  to  keep  them  quiet,  and 
render  them  subservient  to  his  purposes.  He  had  no 
desire  nor  intention  to  return  to  Spain ;  and,  in  fact,  was 
banished  thence. 

Hispaniola  was  equally  closed  to  him,  as  had  been 
proved  by  the  exclusion  of  his  ships  from  its  harbor  in 
a  time  of  peril.  To  him,  at  present,  all  places  were  alike, 
and  he  was  content  to  remain  in  Jamaica  until  his  friends 
could  make  interest  at  court,  and  procure  his  recall  from 
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banishment.  As  to  Mendez  and  Fiesco,  they  had  been 
sent  to  Spain  by  Columbus  on  his  own  private  affairs, 
not  to  procure  a  ship  for  the  relief  of  his  followers.  If 
this  were  not  the  case,  why  did  not  the  ships  arrive,  or 
why  did  not  Fiesco  return,  as  had  been  promised?  Or 
if  the  canoes  had  really  been  sent  for  succor,  the  long 
time  that  had  elapsed  without  tidings  of  them,  gave 
reasons  to  believe  they  had  perished  by  the  way. 

In  such  case,  their  only  alternative  would  be,  to  take 
the  canoes  of  the  Indians  and  endeavor  to  reach  His¬ 
paniola.  There  was  no  hope,  however,  of  persuading  the 
admiral  to  such  an  undertaking;  he  was  too  old,  and 
too  helpless  from  the  gout,  to  expose  himself  to  the 
hardships  of  such  a  voyage. 

What  then?  were  they  to  be  sacrificed  to  his  interests 
or  his  infirmities? — to  give  up  their  only  chance  for 
escape,  and  linger  and  perish  with  him  in  this  desolate 
wreck?  If  they  succeeded  in  reaching  Hispaniola,  they 
would  be  the  better  received  for  having  left  the  admiral 
behind.  Ovando  was  secretly  hostile  to  him,  fearing  that 
he  would  regain  the  government  of  the  island;  on  their 
arrival  in  Spain,  the  bishop  Fonseca,  from  his  enmity  to 
Columbus,  would  be  sure  to  take  their  part;  the  brothers 
Porras  had  powerful  friends  and  relatives  at  court,  to 
counteract  any  representations  that  might  be  made  by  the 
admiral ;  and  they  cited  the  case  of  Roldan’s  rebellion,  to 
show  that  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  and  of  men  in 
power,  would  always  be  against  him.  Nay,  they  in¬ 
sinuated  that  the  sovereigns,  who,  on  that  occasion,  had 
deprived  him  of  part  of  his  dignities  and  privileges, 
would  rejoice  at  a  pretext  of  stripping  him  of  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

Columbus  was  aware  that  the  minds  of  his  people  were 
imbittered  against  him.  He  had  repeatedly  been  treated 
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with  insolent  impatience,  and  reproached  with  being  the 
cause  of  their  disasters.  Accustomed,  however,  to  the 
unreasonableness  of  men  in  adversity,  and  exercised,  by 
many  trials,  in  the  mastery  of  his  passions,  he  bore  with 
their  petulance,  soothed  their  irritation,  and  endeavored 
to  cheer  their  spirits  by  the  hopes  of  speedy  succor.  A 
little  while  longer,  and  he  trusted  that  Fiesco  would  arrive 
with  good  tidings,  when  the  certainty  of  relief  would 
put  an  end  to  all  these  clamors-.  The  mischief,  however, 
was  deeper  than  he  apprehended :  a  complete  mutiny  had 
been  organized. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1504,  he  was  in  his  small  cabin, 
on  the  stern  of  his  vessel,  being  confined  to  his  bed  by 
the  gout,  which  had  now  rendered  him  a  complete  cripple. 
While  ruminating  on  his  disastrous  situation,  Francisco 
de  Porras  suddenly  entered.  His  abrupt  and  agitated  man¬ 
ner  betrayed  the  evil  nature  of  his  visit.  Fie  had  the 
flurried  impudence  of  a  man  about  to  perpetrate  an  open 
crime. 

Breaking  forth  into  bitter  complaints,  at  their  being 
kept,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  to  perish 
piecemeal  in  that  desolate  place,  he  accused  the  admiral 
of  having  no  intention  to  return  to  Spain. 

Columbus  suspected  something  sinister  from  this  un¬ 
usual  arrogance;  he  maintained  however,  his  calmness, 
and,  raising  himself  in  his  bed,  endeavored  to  reason 
with  Porras.  He  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  de¬ 
parting  until  those  who  had  gone  to  Hispaniola  should 
send  them  vessels.  He  represented  how  much  more 
urgent  must  be  his  desire  to  depart,  since  he  had  not 
merely  his  own  safety  to  provide  for,  but  was  account¬ 
able  to  God  and  his  sovereigns  for  the  welfare  of  all  who 
had  been  committed  to  his  charge.  He  reminded  Porras 
that  he  had  always  consulted  with  them  all,  as  to  the 
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measures  to  be  taken  for  the  common  safety,  and  that 
what  he  had  done  had  been  with  the  general  approbation ; 
still,  if  any  other  measure  appeared  advisable,  he  recom¬ 
mended  that  they  should  assemble  together,  and  consult 
upon  it,  and  adopt  whatever  course  appeared  most 
judicious. 

The  measures  of  Porras  and  his  comrades,  however, 
were  already  concerted,  and  when  men  are  determined 
on  mutiny,  they  are  deaf  to  reason.  He  bluntly  replied, 
that  there  was  no  time  for  further  consultations.  “Em¬ 
bark  immediately,  or  remain  in  God’s  name,  were  the 
■only  alternatives.”  “For  my  part,”  said  he,  turning  his 
back  upon  the  admiral,  and  elevating  his  voice  so  that 
it  resounded  all  over  the  vessel,  “I  am  for  Castile !  those 
who  choose  may  follow  me!”  Shouts  arose  immediately 
from  all  sides,  “I  will  follow  you !  and  I !  and  I !”  Num¬ 
bers  of  the  crew  sprang  upon  the  most  conspicuous  parts 
of  the  ship,  brandishing  weapons,  and  uttering  mingled 
threats  and  cries  of  rebellion.  Some  called  upon  Porras 
for  orders  what  to  do;  others  shouted  “To  Castile!  to 
Castile !”  while,  amidst  the  general  uproar,  the  voices  of 
some  desperadoes  were  heard  menacing  the  life  of  the 
admiral. 

Columbus,  hearing  the  tumult,  leaped  from  his  bed, 
ill  and  infirm  as  he  was,  and  tottered  out  of  the  cabin, 
stumbling  and  falling  in  the  exertion,  hoping  by  his 
presence  to  pacify  the  mutineers.  Three  or  four  of  his 
faithful  adherents,  however,  fearing  some  violence  might 
be  offered  him,  threw  themselves  between  him  and  the 
throng,  and  taking  him  in  their  arms,  compelled  him  to 
return  to  his  cabin. 

The  Adelantado  likewise  sallied  forth,  but  in  a  different 
mood.  He  planted  himself,  with  lance  in  hand,  in  a 
situation  to  take  the  whole  brunt  of  the  assault.  It  was 
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with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  several  of  the  loyal  part 
of  the  crew  could  appease  his  fury,  and  prevail  upon 
him  to  relinquish  his  weapon,  and  retire  to  the  cabin  of 
his  brother.  They  now  entreated  Porras  and  his  com¬ 
panions  to  depart  peaceably,  since  no  one  sought  to 
oppose  them.  No  advantage  could  be  gained  by  vio¬ 
lence;  but  should  they  cause  the  death  of  the  admiral, 
they  would  draw  upon  themselves  the  severest  punish¬ 
ment  from  the  sovereigns. 

These  representations  moderated  the  turbulence  of  the 
mutineers,  and  they  now  proceeded  to  carry  their  plans 
into  execution.  Taking  ten  canoes  which  the  admiral 
had  purchased  of  the  Indians,  they  embarked  jn  them 
with  as  much  exultation  as  if  certain  of  immediately 
landing  on  the  shores  of  Spain.  Others  who  had  not 
been  concerned  in  the  mutiny,  seeing  so  large  a  force 
departing,  and  fearing  to  remain  behind,  when  so  re¬ 
duced  in  number,  hastily  collected  their  effects,  and 
entered  likewise  into  the  canoes.  In  this  way  forty-eight 
abandoned  the  admiral.  Many  of  those  who  remained 
were  only  detained  by  sickness  for,  had  they  been  well, 
most  of  them  would  have  accompanied  the  deserters. 

The  few  who  remained  faithful  to  the  admiral,  and  the 
sick,  who  crawled  forth  from  their  cabins,  saw  the  de¬ 
parture  of  the  mutineers  with  tears  and  lamentations,  giv¬ 
ing  themselves  up  for  lost.  Notwithstanding  his  malady, 
Columbus  left  his  bed,  mingling  among  those  who  were 
loyal,  and  visiting  those  who  were  ill,  endeavoring  in 
every  way  to  cheer  and  comfort  them.  He  entreated 
them  to  put  their  trust  in  God,  who  would  yet  relieve 
them;  and  he  promised  on  his  return  to  Spain,  to  throw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  queen,  represent  their  loyalty 
and  constancy,  and  obtain  for  them  rewards  that  should 
compensate  for  all  their  sufferings. 
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In  the  meantime,  Francisco  de  Porras  and  his  follow¬ 
ers,  in  their  squadron  of  canoes,  coasted  the  island  to 
the  eastward,  following  the  route  taken  by  Mendez  and 
Fiesco.  Wherever  they  landed,  they  committed  outrages 
upon  the  Indians,  robbing  them  of  their  provisions,  and 
of  whatever  they  coveted  of  their  effects.  They  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  their  own  crimes  redound  to  the  prej¬ 
udice  of  Columbus,  pretending  to  act  under  his  authority, 
and  affirming  that  he  would  pay  for  everything  they 
took.  If  he  refused,  they  told  the  natives  to  kill  him. 
They  represented  him  as  an  implacable  foe  to  the  In¬ 
dians;  as  one  who  had  tyrannized  over  other  islands, 
causing  the  misery  and  death  of  the  natives,  and  who 
only  sought  to  gain  a  sway  here  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
flicting  like  calamities. 

Having  reached  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island, 
they  waited  until  the  weather  should  be  perfectly  calm, 
before  they  ventured  to  cross  the  gulf.  Being  unskilled 
in  the  management  of  canoes,  they  procured  several 
Indians  to  accompany  them.  The  sea  being  at  length 
quite  smooth,  they  set  forth  upon  their  voyage.  Scarcely 
had  they  proceeded  four  leagues  from  land  when  a  con¬ 
trary  wind  arose,  and  the  waves  began  to  swell.  They 
turned  immediately  for  shore. 

The  canoes,  from  their  light  structure,  and  being  nearly 
round  and  without  keels,  were  easily  overturned,  and  re¬ 
quired  to  be  carefully  balanced.  They  were  now  deeply 
freighted  by  men  unaccustomed  to  them,  and  as  the  sea 
rose,  they  frequently  let  in  the  water.  The  Spaniards 
were  alarmed,  and  endeavored  to  lighten  them,  by  throw¬ 
ing  overboard  everything  that  could  be  spared;  retaining 
only  their  arms,  and  a  part  of  their  provisions.  The 
danger  augmented  with  the  wind.  They  now  compelled 
the  Indians  to  leap  into  the  sea,  excepting  such  as  were 
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absolutely  necessary  to  navigate  the  canoes.  If  they 
hesitated,  they  drove  them  overboard  with  the  edge  of 
the  sword-  The  Indians  were  skillful  swimmers,  but 
the  distance  to  land  was  too  great  for  their  strength. 
They  kept  about  the  canoes,  therefore,  taking  hold  of 
them  occasionally  to  rest  themselves  and  recover  breath. 
As  their  weight  disturbed  the  balance  of  the  canoes,  and 
endangered  their  overturning,  the  Spaniards  cut  off  their 
hands,  and  stabbed  them  whh  their  swords. 

Some  died  by  the  weapons  of  these  cruel  men,  others 
were  exhausted  and  sank  beneath  the  waves ;  thus 
eighteen  perished  miserably,  and  none  survived  but  such 
as  had  been  retained  to  manage  the  canoes. 

When  the  Spaniards  got  back  to  land,  different  opin¬ 
ions  arose  as  to  what  course  they  should  next  pursue. 
Some  were  for  crossing  to  Cuba,  for  which  island  the 
wind  was  favorable.  It  was  thought  they  might  easily 
cross  thence  to  the  end  of  Hispaniola.  Others  advised 
that  they  should  return,  and  make  their  peace  with  the 
admiral,  or  take  from  him  what  remained  of  arms  and 
stores,  having  thrown  almost  everything  overboard  dur¬ 
ing  their  late  danger.  Others  counseled  another  attempt 
to  cross;  over  to  Hispaniola,  as  soon  as  the  sea  should 
become  tranquil. 

This  last  advice  was  adopted.  They  remained  for  a 
month  at  an  Indian  village  near  the  eastern  point  of  the 
island,  living  on  the  substance  of  the  natives,  and  treat¬ 
ing  them  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  capricious  manner. 
When  at  length  the  weather  became  serene,  they  made 
a  second  attempt,  but  were  again  driven  back  by  ad¬ 
verse  winds.  Losing  all  patience,  therefore,  and  de¬ 
spairing  of  the  enterprise,  they  abandoned  their  canoes, 
and  returned  westward ;  wandering  from  village  to  vil¬ 
lage,  a  dissolute  and  lawless  gang,  supporting  themselves 
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by  fair  means  or  foul,  according  as  they  met  with  kind¬ 
ness  or  hostility,  and  passing  like  a  pestilence  through 
the  island. 

It  is  proper  to  give  here  some  account  of  the  mission 
of  Diego  Mendez  and  Bartholomew  Fiesco,  and  of  the 
circumstances  which  prevented  the  latter  from  returning 
to  Jamaica.  Having  taken  leave  of  the  Adelantado  at  the 
east  end  of  the  island,  they  continued  all  day  in  a  direct 
course,  animating  the  Indians  who  navigated  their  canoes, 
and  who  frequently  paused  at  their  labor.  There  was 
no  wind,  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  and  the  sea  per¬ 
fectly  calm;  the  heat  was  intolerable,  and  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  seemed 
to  scorch  their  very  eyes.  The  Indians,  exhausted  by 
heat  and  toil,  would  often  leap  into  the  water  to  cool 
and  refresh  themselves,  and,  after  remaining  there  a 
short  time,  would  return  with  new  vigor  to  their  labors. 
At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  they  lost  sight  of  land. 
During  the  night  the  Indians  took  turns,  one  half  to 
row  while  the  others  slept.  The  Spaniards,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  divided  their  forces:  while  one  half  took  repose, 
the  others  kept  guard  with  their  weapons  in  hand,  ready 
to  defend  themselves  in  case  of  any  perfidy  on  the  part 
of  their  savage  companions. 

Watching  and  toiling  in  this  way  through  the  night, 
they  were  exceedingly  fatigued  at  the  return  of  day. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  sea  and  sky.  Their  frail 
canoes,  heaving  up  and  down  with  the  swelling  and 
sinking  of  the  ocean,  seemed  scarcely  capable  of 
sustaining  the  broad  undulations  of  a  calm;  how  would 
they  be  able  to  live  amid  waves  and  surges,  should  the 
wind  arise?  The  commanders  did  all  they  could  to  keep 
up  the  flagging  spirits  of  the  men.  Sometimes  they  per- 
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mitted  them  a  respite;  at  other  times  they  took  the 
paddles  and  shared  their  toils.  But  labor  and  fatigue 
were  soon  forgotten  in  a  new  source  of  suffering. 
During  the  preceding  sultry  day  and  night,  the 
Indians,  parched  and  fatigued,  had  drunk  up  all  the 
water. 

They  now  began  to  experience  the  torments  of  thirst. 
In  proportion  as  the  day  advanced,  their  thirst  increased; 
the  calm,  which  favored  the  navigation  of  the  canoes, 
rendered  this  misery  the  more  intense.  There  was  not  a 
breeze  to  fan  the  air,  nor  counteract  the  ardent  rays  of 
a  tropical  sun.  Their  sufferings  were  irritated  by  the 
prospect  around  them — nothing  but  water,  while  they 
were  perishing  with  thirst.  At  midday  their  strength 
failed  them,  and  they  could  work  no  longer.  Fortunately, 
at  this  time  the  commanders  of  the  canoes  found,  or  pre¬ 
tended  to  find  two  small  kegs  of  water,  which  they  had 
perhaps  secretly  reserved  for  such  an  extremity.  Ad¬ 
ministering  the  precious  contents  from  time  to  time  in 
sparing  mouthfuls  to  their  companions,  and  particularly 
to  the  laboring  Indians,  they  enabled  them  to  resume 
their  toils.  They  cheered  them  with  the  hopes  of  soon 
arriving  at  a  small  island  called  Navasa,  which  lay 
directly  in  their  way,  and  was  only  eight  leagues  from 
Hispaniola.  Here  they  would  be  able  to  procure  water, 
and  might  take  repose. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day  they  continued  faintly  and 
wearily  laboring  forward,  and  keeping  an  anxious  look¬ 
out  for  the  island.  The  day  passed  away,  the  sun  went 
down,  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  land,  not  even  a  cloud 
on  the  horizon  that  might  deceive  them  into  a  hope.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  calculations,  they  had  certainly  come  the 
distance  from  Jamaica  at  which  Navasa  lay.  They  be¬ 
gan  to  fear  that  they  had  deviated  from  their  course.  If 
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so,  they  should  miss  the  island  entirely,  and  perish  with 
thirst  before  they  could  reach  Hispaniola. 

The  night  closed  upon  them  without  any  sight  of  the 
island.  They  now  despaired  of  touching  at  it,  for  it  was 
so  small  and  low  that,  even  if  they  were  to  pass  near  it, 
they  would  scarcely  be  able  to  perceive  it  in  the  dark. 
One  of  the  Indians  sank  and  died  under  the  accumulated 
sufferings  of  labor,  heat,  and  raging  thirst.  His  body 
was  thrown  into  the  sea.  Others  lay  panting  and  gasp¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoes.  Their  companions, 
troubled  in  spirit,  and  exhausted  in  strength,  feebly  con¬ 
tinued  their  toils.  Sometimes  they  endeavored  to  cool 
their  parched  palates  by  taking  sea-water  in  their  mouths, 
but  its  briny  acrimony  rather  increased  their  thirst. 

Now  and  then,  but  very  sparingly,  they  were  allowed 
a  drop  of  water  from  the  kegs ;  but  this  was  only  in  cases 
of  the  utmost  extremity,  and  principally  to  those  who 
were  employed  in  rowing.  The  night  had  far  advanced, 
but  those  whose  turn  it  was  to  take  repose  were  unable 
to  sleep,  from  the  intensity  of  their  thirst;  or  if  they 
slept,  it  was  but  to  be  tantalized  with  dreams  of  cool 
fountains  and  running  brooks,  and  to  awaken  in  redoubled 
torment.  The  last  drop  of  water  had  been  dealt  out  to 
the  Indian  rowers,  but  it  only  served  to  irritate  their  suf¬ 
ferings.  They  scarce  could  move  their  paddles;  one 
after  another  gave  up,  and  it  seemed  impossible  they 
should  live  to  reach  Hispaniola. 

The  commanders,  by  admirable  management,  had 
hitherto  kept  up  this  weary  struggle  with  suffering  and 
despair;  they  now,  too,  began  to  despond.  Diego  Men¬ 
dez  sat  watching  the  horizon,  which  was  gradually  light¬ 
ing  up  with  those  faint  rays  which  precede  the  rising 
of  the  moon.  As  that  planet  rose,  he  perceived  it  to 
emerge  from  behind  some  dark  mass  elevated  above  the 
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level  of  the  ocean.  He  immediately  gave  the  animat- 
ing  cry  of  “land !”  His  almost  expiring  companions  were 
roused  by  it  to  new  life.  It  proved  to  be  the  island  of 
Navasa,  but  so  small,  and  distant,  that. had  it  not  been 
thus  revealed  by  the  rising  of  the  moon,  they  would 
never  have  discovered  it.  The  error  in  their  reckoning 
with  respect  to  the  island,  had  arisen  from  miscalculating 
the  rate  of  sailing  of  the  canoes,  and  from  not  making 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  fatigue  of  the  rowers  and 
the  opposition  of  the  current. 

New  vigor  was  now  diffused  throughout  the  crews. 
They  exerted  themselves  with  feverish  impatience;  by 
the  dawn  of  day  they  reached  the  land,  and,  springing 
on  shore,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  such  signal  deliver¬ 
ance.  The  island  was  a  mere  mass  of  rocks,  half  a 
league  in  circuit.  There  was  neither  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor 
herbage,  nor  stream,  nor  fountain.  Hurrying  about,  how¬ 
ever,  with  anxious  search,  they  found  to  their  joy  abun¬ 
dance  of  rain  water  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks.  Eagerly 
scooping  it  up  with  their  calabashes,  they  quenched  their 
burning  thirst  by  immoderate  drafts.  In  vain  the  more 
prudent  warned  the  others  of  their  danger.  The 
Spaniards  were  in  some  degree  restrained ;  but  the 
poor  Indians,  whose  toils  had  increased  the  fever  of 
their  thirst,  gave  way  to  a  kind  of  frantic  indulgence. 
Several  died  upon  the  spot,  and  others  fell  dangerously 
ill. 

Having  allayed  their  thirst,  they  now  looked  about  in 
search  of  food.  A  few  shellfish  were  found  along  the 
shore,  and  Diego  Mendez,  striking  a  light,  and  gathering 
driftwood,  they  were  enabled  to  boil  them,  and  to  make 
a  delicious  banquet.  All  day  they  remained  reposing  in 
the  shade  of  the  rocks,  refreshing  themselves  after  their 
intolerable  sufferings,  and  gazing  upon  Hispaniola,  whose 
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mountains  rose  above  the  horizon,  at  eight  leagues  dis¬ 
tance. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  they  once  more  embarked, 
invigorated  by  repose,  and  arrived  safely  at  Cape  Tiburon 
on  the  following  day,  the  fourth  since  their  departure 
from  Jamaica.  Here  they  landed  on  the  banks  of  a 
beautiful  river,  where  they  were  kindly  received  and 
treated  by  the  natives.  Such  are  the  particulars,  collected 
from  different  sources,  of  this  adventurous  and  interest¬ 
ing  voyage,  on  the  precarious  success  of  which  depended 
the  deliverance  of  Columbus  and  his  crews.  The  voy¬ 
agers  remained  for  two  days  among  the  hospitable  natives 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  refresh  themselves.  Fiesco 
would  have  returned  to  Jamaica,  according  to  promise, 
to  give  assurance  to  the  admiral  and  his  companions  of 
the  safe  arrival  of  their  messenger;  but  both  Spaniards 
and  Indians  had  suffered  so  much  during  the  voyage,  that 
nothing  could  induce  them  to  encounter  the  perils  of  a 
return  in  the  canoes. 

Parting  with  his  companions,  Diego  Mendez  took  six 
Indians  of  the  island,  and  set  off  resolutely  to  coast  in  his 
canoe  one  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  to  San  Domingo. 
After  proceeding  for  eighty  leagues,  with  infinite  toil, 
always  against  the  currents,  and  subject  to  perils  from 
the  native  tribes,  he  was  informed  that  the  governor  had 
departed  for  Xaragua,  fifty  leagues  distant.  Still  un¬ 
daunted  by  fatigues  and  difficulties,  he  abandoned  his 
canoe,  and  proceeded  alone  and  on  foot  through  forests 
and  over  mountains,  until  he  arrived  at  Xaragua,  achiev¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  perilous  expeditions  ever  undertaken 
by  a  devoted  follower  for  the  safety  of  his  commander. 

Ovando  received  him  with  great  kindness,  expressing 
the  utmost  concern  at  the  unfortunate  situation  of  Colum¬ 
bus.  He  made  many  promises  of  sending  immediate  re- 
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lief,  but  suffered  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and 
even  month  after  month  to  elapse,  without  carrying  his 
promises  into  effect.  He  was  at  that  time  completely  en¬ 
grossed  by  wars  with  the  natives,  and  had  a  ready  plea 
that  there  were  no  ships  of  sufficient  burden  at  San 
Domingo.  Had  he  felt  a  proper  zeal,  however,  for  the 
safety  of  a  man  like  Columbus,  it  would  have  been  easy, 
within  eight  months,  to  have  devised  some  means,  if  not 
of  delivering  him  from  his  situation,  at  least  of  convey¬ 
ing  to  him  ample  reinforcements  and  supplies. 

The  faithful  Mendez  remained  for  seven  months  in 
Xaragua,  detained  there  under  various  pretexts  by 
Ovando,  who  was  unwilling  that  he  should  proceed  to 
San  Domingo;  partly,  as  is  intimated,  from  his  having 
some  jealousy  of  his  being  employed  in  secret  agency  for 
the  admiral,  and  partly  from  a  desire  to  throw  impedi¬ 
ments  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  the  required  relief. 
At  length,  by  daily  importunity,  he  obtained  permission 
to  go  to  San  Domingo,  and  await  the  arrival  of  certain 
ships  which  were  expected,  of  which  he  proposed  to  pur¬ 
chase  one  on  the  account  of  the  admiral.  He  imme¬ 
diately  set  out  on  foot  a  distance  of  seventy  leagues,  part 
of  his  toilsome  journey  lying  through  forests  and  among 
mountains  infested  by  hostile  and  exasperated  Indians. 
It  was  after  his  departure  that  Ovando  despatched  the 
caravel  commanded  by  the  pardoned  rebel  Escobar,  on 
that  singular  and  equivocal  visit,  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
Columbus,  had  the  air  of  a  mere  scouting  expedition 
to  spy  into  the  camp  of  an  enemy. 

When  Columbus  had  soothed  the  disappointments  of 
his  men  at  the  brief  and  unsatisfactory  visit  and  sudden 
departure  of  Escobar,  he  endeavored  to  turn  the  event  to 
some  advantage  with  the  rebels.  He  knew  them  to  be 
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disheartened  by  the  inevitable  miseries  attending  a  law¬ 
less  and  dissolute  life;  that  many  longed  to  return  to  the 
safe  and  quiet  path  of  duty;  and  that  the  most  malignant, 
seeing  how  he  had  foiled  all  their  intrigues  among  the 
natives  to  produce  a  famine,  began  to  fear  his  ultimate 
triumph  and  consequent  vengeance. 

A  favorable  opportunity,  he  thought,  now  presented  to 
take  advantage  of  these  feelings,  and  by  gentle  means 
to  bring  them  back  to  their  allegiance.  He  sent  two  of 
his  people,  therefore,  who  were  most  intimate  with  the 
rebels,  to  inform  them  of  the  recent  arrival  of  Escobar 
with  letters  from  the  Governor  of  Hispaniola,  promising 
him  a  speedy  deliverance  from  the  island.  He  now 
offered  a  free  pardon,  kind  treatment,  and  a  passage  with 
him  in  the  expected  ships,  on  condition  of  their  imme¬ 
diate  return  to  obedience.  To  convince  them  of  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel,  he  sent  them  a  part  of  the  bacon 
which  had  been  brought  by  Escobar. 

On  the  approach  of  these  ambassadors,  Francisco  de 
Porras  came  forth  to  meet  them,  accompanied  solely  by 
a  few  of  the  ringleaders  of  his  party.  He  imagined  that 
there  might  be  some  propositions  from  the  admiral,  and 
he  was  fearful  of  their  being  heard  by  the  mass  of  his 
people,  who,  in  their  dissatisfied  and  repentant  mood, 
would  be  likely  to  desert  him  on  the  least  prospect  of 
pardon. 

Having  listened  to  the  tidings  and  overtures  brought 
by  the  messengers,  he  and  his  confidential  confederates 
consulted  for  some  time  together.  Perfidious  in  their 
own  nature,  they  suspected  the  sincerity  of  the  admiral; 
and  conscious  of  the  extent  of  their  offenses,  doubted 
his  having  the  magnanimity  to  pardon  them.  Deter¬ 
mined,  therefore,  not  to  confide  in  his  proffered  amnesty, 
they  replied  to  the  messenger,  that  they  had  no  wish  to 
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return  to  the  ships,  but  preferred  living  at  large  about  the 
island. 

They  offered  to  engage,  however,  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves  peaceably  and  amicably,  on  receiving  a  solemn 
promise  from  the  admiral,  that  should  two  vessels  arrive, 
they  should  have  one  to  depart  in:  should  but  one  arrive, 
that  half  of  it  should  be  granted  to  them;  and  that, 
moreover,  the  admiral  should  share  with  them  the  stores 
and  articles  of  Indian  traffic  remaining  in  the  ships, 
having  lost  all  that  they  had,  in  the  sea.  These  demands 
were  pronounced  extravagant  and  inadmissible,  upon 
which  they  replied  insolently,  that,  if  they  were  not 
peaceably  conceded,  they  would  take  them  by  force;  and 
with  this  menace  they  dismissed  the  ambassadors. 

This  conference  was  not  conducted  so  privately,  but 
that  the  rest  of  the  rebels  learnt  the  purport  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  ;  and  the  offer  of  pardon-  and  deliverance  occasioned 
great  tumult  and  agitation.  Porras,  fearful  of  their  de¬ 
sertion,  assured  them  that  these  offers  of  the  admiral 
were  all  deceitful ;  that  he  was  naturally  cruel  and  vin¬ 
dictive,  and  only  sought  to  get  them  into  his  power  to 
wreak  on  them  his  vengeance.  He  exhorted  them  to 
persist  in  their  opposition  to  his  tyranny ;  reminding  them, 
that  those  who  had  formerly  done  so  in  Hispaniola,  had 
eventually  triumphed,  and  sent  him  home  in  irons ;  he 
assured  them  that  they  might  do  the  same;  and  again 
made  vaunting  promises  of  protection  in  Spain,  through 
the  influence  of  his  relatives.  But  the  boldest  of  his  as¬ 
sertions  was  in  respect  to  the  caravel  of  Escobar. 

It  shows  the  ignorance  of  the  age,  and  the  superstitious 
awe  which  the  common  people  entertained  in  respect  to 
Columbus  and  his  astronomical  knowledge.  Porras  as¬ 
sured  them  that  no  real  caravel  had  arrived,  but  a  mere 
phantasm  conjured  up  by  the  admiral,  who  was  deeply 
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versed  in  necromancy.  In  proof  of  this,  he  adverted  to 
its  arriving  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening ;  its  holding  com¬ 
munication  with  no  one  but  the  admiral,  and  its  sudden 
disappearance  in  the  night.  Had  it  been  a  real  caravel, 
the  crew  would  have  sought  to  talk  with  their  country¬ 
men  ;  the  admiral,  his  son,  and  brother,  would  have 
eagerly  embarked  on  board,  and  it  would  at  any  rate  have 
remained  a  little  while  in  port,  and  not  have  vanished 
so  suddenly  and  mysteriously. 

By  these,  and  similar  delusions,  Porras  succeeded  in 
working  upon  the  feelings  and  credulity  of  his  followers. 
Fearful,  however,  that  they  might  yield  to  after  reflection, 
and  to  further  offers  from  the  admiral,  he  determined 
to  involve  them  in  some  act  of  violence  which  would 
commit  them  beyond  all  hopes  of  forgiveness.  He 
marched  them,  therefore,  to  an  Indian  village  called 
Maima,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  ships,  in¬ 
tending  to  plunder  the  stores  remaining  on  board  the 
wreck,  and  to  take  the  admiral  prisoner. 

Columbus  had  notice  of  the  designs  of  the  rebels,  and 
of  their  approach.  Being  confined  by  his  infirmities,  he 
sent  his  brother  to  endeavor  with  mild  words  to  persuade 
them  from  their  purpose,  and  win  them  to  obedience; 
but  with  sufficient  force  to  resist  any  violence.  The  Ade- 
lantado,  who  was  a  man  rather  of  deeds  than  of  words, 
took  with  him  fifty  followers,  men  of  tried  resolution, 
and  ready  to  fight  in  any  cause.  They  were  well  armed 
and  full  of  courage,  though  many  were  pale  and  debilitated 
from  recent  sickness  and  from  long  confinement  to  the 
'ships. 

Arriving  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  within  a  bowshot  of  the 
village,  the  Adelantado  discovered  the  rebels,  and  dis¬ 
patched  the  same  two  messengers  to  treat  with  them, 
who  had  already  carried  them  the  offer  of  sardon.  Por- 
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ras  and  his  fellow  leaders,  however,  would  not  permit 
them  to  approach.  They  confided  in  the  superiority  of 
their  numbers,  and  in  their  men  being,  for  the  most  part, 
hardy  sailors,  rendered  robust  and  vigorous  by  the  roving 
life  they  had  been  leading  in  the  forests  and  the  open  air. 
They  knew  that  many  of  those  who  were  with  the  Ade- 
lantado  were  men  brought  up  in  a  softer  mode  of  life. 
They  pointed  to  their  pale  countenances,  and  persuaded 
their  followers  that  they  were  mere  household  men,  fair- 
weather  troops,  who  could  never  stand  before  them. 
They  did  not  reflect  that,  with  such  men,  pride  and  lofty 
spirit  often  more  than  supply  the  place  of  bodily  force; 
and  they  forgot  that  their  adversaries  had  the  incalculable 
advantage  of  justice  and  law  upon  their  side.  Deluded 
by  their  words,  their  followers  were  excited  to  a  transient 
glow  of  courage,  and  brandishing  their  weapons,  refused 
to  listen  to  the  messengers. 

Six  of  the  stoutest  rebels  made  a  league  to  stand  by 
one  another  and  attack  the  Adelantado;  for,  he  being 
killed,  the  rest  would  be  easily  defeated.  The  main  body 
formed  themselves  into  a  squadron,  drawing  their  swords 
and  shaking  their  lances.  They  did  not  wait  to  be  as¬ 
sailed,  but,  uttering  shouts  and  menaces,  rushed  upon 
the  enemy. 

They  were  so  well  received,  however,  that  at  the  first 
shock  four  or  five  were  killed,  most  of  them  the  con¬ 
federates  who  had  leagued  to  attack  the  Adelantado.  The 
latter,  with  his  own  hand,  killed  Juan  Sanchez,  the  same 
powerful  mariner  who  had  carried  off  the  cacique  Qui- 
bian;  and  Juan  Barber  also,  who  had  first  drawn  a  sword 
against  the  admiral  in  this  rebellion.  The  Adelantado 
with  his  usual  vigor  and  courage  was  dealing  his  blows 
about  him  in  the  thickest  of  the  affray,  where  several  lay 
killed  and  wounded,  when  he  was  assailed  by  Francisco 
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de  Porras.  The  rebel  with  a  blow  of  his  sword  cleft  the 
buckler  of  Don  Bartholomew,  and  wounded  the  hand 
which  grasped  it.  The  sword  remained  wedged  in  the 
shield;  and  before  Porras  could  withdraw  it,  the  Ade- 
lantado  closed  upon  him,  grappled  him,  and  being  assisted 
by  others,  after  a  severe  struggle,  took  him  prisoner. 

When  the  rebels  beheld  their  leader  a  captive,  their 
transient  courage  was  at  an  end,  and  they  fled  in  con¬ 
fusion.  The  Adelantado  would  have  pursued  them,  but 
was  persuaded  to  let  them  escape  with  the  punishment 
they  had  received ;  especially  as  it  was  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  an  attack  from  the  Indians. 

The  latter  had  taken  arms  and  drawn  up  in  battle 
array,  gazing  with  astonishment  at  this  fight  between 
white  men,  but  without  taking  part  on  either  side.  When 
the  battle  was  over,  they  approached  the  field,  gazing  upon 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  beings  they  had  once  fancied  im¬ 
mortal.  They  were  curious  in  examining  the  wounds 
made  by  the  Christian  weapons.  Among  the  wounded 
insurgents  was  Pedro  Ledesma,  the  same  pilot  who  so 
bravely  swam  ashore  at  Veragua,  to  procure  tidings  of 
the  colony.  He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  muscular  force, 
and  a  hoarse,  deep  voice.  As  the  Indians,  who  thought 
him  dead,  were  inspecting  the  wounds  with  which  he 
was  literally  covered,  he  suddenly  uttered  an  ejaculation 
in  his  tremendous  voice,  at  the  sound  of  which  the  sav¬ 
ages  fled  in  dismay. 

This  man  having  fallen  into  a  cleft  or  ravine,  was  not 
discovered  by  the  white  men  until  the  dawning  of  the 
following  day,  having  remained  all  that  time  without  a 
drop  of  water.  The  number  and  severity  of  the  wounds 
he  is  said  to  have  received  would  seem  incredible;  but 
they  are  mentioned  by  Fernando  Columbus,  who  was  an 
eyewitness,  and  by  Las  Casas,  who  had  the  account  from 
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Ledesnja  himself.  For  want  of  proper  remedies,  his 
wounds  wrere  treated  in  the  roughest  manner ;  yet,  through 
the  aid  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  he  completely  re¬ 
covered. 

Las  Casas  conversed  with  him  several  years  afterwards 
at  Seville,  when  he  obtained  frorq  him  various  particu¬ 
lars  concerning  this  voyage  of  Columbus.  Some  few 
days  after  this  conversation,  however,  he  heard  that  Le¬ 
desma  had  fallen  under  the  knife  of  an  assassin. 

The  Adelantado  returned  in  triumph  to  the  ships,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  admiral  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner ;  thanking  him  as  his  deliverer.  He  brought  Por- 
ras  and  several  of  his  followers  prisoners.  Of  his  own 
party  only  two  had  been  wounded;  himself  in  the  hand, 
and  the  admiral’s  steward,  who  had  received  an  appar¬ 
ently  slight  wound  with  a  lance,  equal  to  one  of  the  most 
insignificant  of  those  with  which  Ledesma  was  covered ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  careful  treatment,  he  died. 

On  the  next  day,  the  20th  of  May,  the  fugitives  sent 
a  petition  to  the  admiral,  signed  with  all  their  names,  in 
which,  says  Las  Casas,  they  confessed  all  their  misdeeds, 
cruelties,  and  evil  intentions,  supplicating  the  admiral  to 
have  pity  on  them  and  pardon  them  for  their  rebellion, 
for  which  God  had  already  punished  them.  They  offered 
to  return  to  their  obedience  and  to  serve  him  faithfully 
in  future,  making  an  oath  to  that  effect  upon  a  cross  and 
a  missal,  accompanied  by  an  imprecation  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  recorded. 

“They  hoped,  should  they  break  their  oaths,  that  no 
priest  nor  other  Christian  might  ever  confess  them;  that 
repentance  might  be  of  no  avail;  that  they  might  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  Church;  that  at 
their  death  they  might  receive  no  benefit  from  bulls  nor 
indulgences;  that  their  bodies  might  be  cast  out  into  the 
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fields  like  those  of  heretics  and  renegadoes,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  buried  in  holy  ground ;  and  that  they  might  not  re¬ 
ceive  absolution  from  the  pope,  nor  from  cardinals,  nor 
archbishops,  nor  bishops,  nor  any  other  Christian  priests.” 

Such  were  the  awful  imprecations  by  which  these  men 
endeavored  to  add  validity  to  an  oath.  The  worthlessness 
of  a  man’s  word  may  always  be  known  by  the  extrava¬ 
gant  means  he  uses  to  enforce  it. 

The  admiral  saw,  by  the  abject  nature  of  this  petition, 
how  completely  the  spirit  of  these  misguided  men  was 
broken ;  with  his.  wonted  magnanimity,  he  readily  granted 
their  prayer,  and  pardoned  their  offenses ;  but  on  one  con¬ 
dition,  that  their  ringleader,  Francisco  Porras,  should  re¬ 
main  a  prisoner. 

As  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  so  many  persons  on 
board  of  the  ships,  and  as  quarrels  might  take  place  be¬ 
tween  persons  who  had  so  recently  been  at  blows,  Colum¬ 
bus  put  the  late  followers  of  Porras  under  the  command 
of  a  discreet  and  faithful  man ;  and  giving  in  his  charge 
a  quantity  of  European  articles  for  the  purpose  of  pur¬ 
chasing  food  of  the  natives,  directed  them  to  forage  about 
the  island  until  the  expected  vessels  should  arrive. 

At  length,  after  a  long  year  of  alternate  hope  and 
despondency,  the  doubt  of  the  Spaniards  were  joyfully 
dispelled  by  the  sight  of  two  vessels  standing  into  the 
harbor.  One  proved  to  be  a  ship  hired  and  well  victualed 
at  the  expense  of  the  admiral,  by  the  faithful  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  Diego  Mendez ;  the  other  had  been  subsequently 
fitted  out  by  Ovando,  and  put  under  the  command  of 
Diego  de  Salcedo,  the  admiral’s  agent  employed  to  collect 
his  rents  in  San  Domingo. 

The  long  neglect  of  Ovando  to  attend  to  the  relief  of 
Columbus  had,  it  seems,  roused  the  public  indignation, 
insomuch  that  animadversions  had  been  made  upon  his 
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conduct  even  in  the  pulpits.  This  is  affirmed  by  Las 
Casas,  who  was  at  San  Domingo  at  the  time.  If  the 
governor  had  really  entertained  hopes  that,  during  the 
delay  of  relief,  Columbus  might  perish  in  the  island,  the 
report  brought  back  by  Escobar  must  have  completely 
disappointed  him.  No  time  was  to  be  lost  if  he  wished 
to  claim  any  merit  in  his  deliverance,  or  to  avoid  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  having  totally  neglected  him.  He  exerted  him¬ 
self,  therefore,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  despatched  a 
caravel  at  the  same  time  with  the  ship  sent  by  Diego  Men¬ 
dez.  The  latter,  having  faithfully  discharged  this  part 
of  his  mission,  and  seen  the  ships  depart,  proceeded 
to  Spain  on  the  further  concerns  of  the  admiral. 


iy““ 
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OT  long  after  Almagro’s  departure,  Pizarro 
sent  off  the  remaining  vessel,  under  the  pre- 
j  text  of  its  being  put  in  repair  at  Panama.  It 


probably  relieved  him  of  a  part  of  his  followers,  whose 
mutinous  spirit  made  them  an  obstacle  rather  than  a  help 
in  his  forlorn  condition,  and  with  whom  he  was  the  more 
willing  to  part  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  subsistence 
on  the  barren  spot  which  he  now  occupied. 

Great  was  the  dismay  occasioned  by  the  return  of 
Almagro  and  his  followers,  in  the  little  community  of 
Panama;  for  the  letter,  surreptitiously  conveyed  in  the 
ball  of  cotton,  fell  into  the  hands  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended,  and  the  contents  soon  got  abroad  with  the  usual 
quantity  of  exaggeration.  The  haggard  and  dejected 
mien  of  the  adventurers,  of  itself,  told  a  tale  sufficiently 
disheartening,  and  it  was  soon  generally  believed  that  the 
few  ill-fated  survivors  of  the  expedition  were  detained 
against  their  will  by  Pizarro,  to  end  their  days  with  their 
disappointed  leader  on  his  desolate  island. 

Pedro  de  los  Rios,  the  governor,  was  so  much  incensed 
at  the  result  of  the  expedition,  and  the  waste  of  life  it 
had  occasioned  to  the  colony,  that  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  the  applications  of  Luque  and  Almagro  for  further 
countenance  in  the  affair;  he  derided  their  sanguine  an- 
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ticipations  of  the  future,  and  finally  resolved  to  send  an 
officer  to  the  isle  of  Gallo,  with  orders  to  bring  back  every 
Spaniard  whom  he  should  find  still  living  in  that  dreary 
abode.  Two  vessels  were  immediately  despatched  for  the 
purpose,  and  placed  under  charge  of  a  cavalier  named 
Tafur,  a  native  of  Cordova. 

Meanwhile  Pizarro  and  his  followers  were  experiencing 
all  the  miseries  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  character  of  the  barren  spot  on  which  they  were  im¬ 
prisoned.  They  were,  indeed,  relieved  from  all  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  natives,  since  these  had  quitted  the  island 
on  its  occupation  by  the  white  men;  but  they  had  to  en¬ 
dure  the  pains  of  hunger  even  in  a  greater  degree  than 
they  had  formerly  experienced  in  the  wild  woods  of  the 
neighboring  continent. 

Their  principal  food  was  crabs  and  such  shellfish  as 
they  could  scantily  pick  up  along  the  shores.  Incessant 
storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  for  it  was  the  rainy 
•season,  swept  over  the  devoted  island,  and  drenched  them 
with  a  perpetual  flood.  Thus,  half-naked,  and  pining  with 
famine,  there  were  few  in  that  little  company  who  did  not 
feel  the  spirit  of  enterprise  quenched  within  them,  or 
who  looked  for  any  happier  termination  of  their  diffi¬ 
culties  than  that  afforded  by  a  return  to  Panama.  The 
appearance  of  Tafur,  therefore,  with  his  two  vessels,  well 
stored  with  provisions,  was  greeted  with  all  the  rapture 
that  the  crew  of  a  sinking  wreck  might  feel  on  the  arrival 
of  some  unexpected  succor;  and  the  only  thought,  after 
satisfying  the  immediate  cravings  of  hunger,  was  to  em¬ 
bark  and  leave  the  detested  isle  forever. 

But  by  the  same  vessel  letters  came  to  Pizarro  from 
his  two  confederates,  Luque  and  Almagro,  beseeching  him 
not  to  despair  in  his  present  extremity,  but  to  hold  fast 
to  his  original  purpose.  To  return  under  the  present  cir- 
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cumstances  would  be  to  seal  the  fate  of  the  expedition; 
and  they  solemnly  engaged,  if  he  would  remain  firm  at 
his  post,  to  furnish  him  in  a  short  time  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  means  for  going  forward. 

A  ray  of  hope  was  enough  for  the  courageous  spirit  of 
Pizarro.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  himself  had  enter¬ 
tained,  at  any  time,  thoughts  of  returning.  If  he  had, 
these  words  of  encouragement  entirely  banished  them 
from  his  bosom,  and  he  prepared  to  stand  the  fortune  of 
the  cast  on  which  he  had  so  desperately  ventured.  He 
knew,  however,  that  solicitations  or  remonstrances  would 
avail  little  with  the  companions  of  his  enterprise ;  and 
he  probably  did  not  care  to  win  over  the  more  timid 
spirits  who,  by  perpetually  looking  back,  would  only  be  a 
clog  on  his  future  movement.  He  announced  his  own 
purpose,  however,  in  a  laconic  but  decided  manner, 
characteristic  of  a  man  more  accustomed  to  act  than  to 
talk,  and  well  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  his 
rough  followers. 

Drawing  his  sword,  he  traced  a  line  with  it  on  the 
sand  from  east  to  west.  Then  turning  towards  the  south, 
“Friends  and  comrades!”  he  said,  “on  that  side  are  toil, 
hunger,  nakedness,  the  drenching  storm,  desertion,  and 
death;  on  this  side,  ease  and  pleasure.  There  lies  Peru 
with  its  riches;  here,  Panama  and  its  poverty.  Choose, 
each  man,  what  best  becomes  a  brave  Castilian.  For  my 
part,  I  go  to  the  south.” 

So  saying,  he  stepped  across  the  line.  He  was  followed 
by  the  brave  pilot  Ruiz;  next  by  Pedro  de  Candia,  a  cava¬ 
lier,  born,  as  his  name  imports,  in  one  of  the  isles  of 
Greece.  Eleven  others  successively  crossed  the  line,  thus 
intimating  their  willingness  to  abide  the  fortunes  of  their 
leader,  for  good  or  for  evil.  Fame,  to  quote  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  language  of  an  ancient  chronicler,  has  commemo- 
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rated  the  names  of  this  little  band,  “who  thus,  in  the  face 
of  difficulties  unexampled  in  history,  with  death  rather 
than  riches  for  their  reward,  preferred  it  all  to  abandon¬ 
ing  their  honor,  and  stood  firm  by  their  leader  as  an 
example  of  loyalty  to  future  ages.” 

But  the  act  excited  no  such  admiration  in  the  mind  of 
Tafur,  who  looked  on  it  as  one  of  gross  disobedience  to 
the  commands  of  the  governor,  and  as  little  better  than 
madness,  involving  the  certain  destruction  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  it.  He  refused  to  give  any  sanction  to  it  him¬ 
self  by  leaving  one  of  his  vessels  with  the  adventurers  to 
prosecute  their  voyage,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  he  could  be  persuaded  even  to  allow  them  a  part  of 
the  stores  which  he  had  brought  for  their  support.  This 
had  no  influence  on  their  determination,  and  the  little 
party,  bidding  adieu  to  their  returning  comrades  remained 
unshaken  in  their  purpose  of  abiding  the  fortunes  of  their 
commander. 

There  is  something  striking  to  the  imagination  in  the 
spectacle  of  these  few  brave  spirits,  thus  consecrating 
themselves  to  a  daring  enterprise,  which  seemed  as  far 
above  their  strength  as  any  recorded  in  the  fabulous  an¬ 
nals  of  knight-errantry.  A  handful  of  men,  -without  food, 
without  clothing,  almost  without  arms,  without  knowledge 
of  the  land  to  which  they  were  bound,  without  vessel  to 
transport  them,  were  here  left  on  a  lonely  rock  in  the 
'ocean  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  crusade 
against  a  powerful  empire,  staking  their  lives  on  its  suc¬ 
cess.  What  is  there  in  the  legends  of  chivalry  that  sur¬ 
passes  it? 

This  was  the  crisis  of  Pizarro’s  fate.  There  are  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  lives  of  men,  which,  as  they  are  seized  or 
neglected,  decide  their  future  destiny.  Had  Pizarro 
faltered  from  his  strong  purpose,  and  yielded  to  the  occa- 
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sion,  now  so  temptingly  presented,  for  extricating  him¬ 
self  and  his  broken  band  from  their  desperate  position, 
his  name  would  have  been  buried  with  his  fortunes,  and 
the  conquest  of  Peru  would  have  been  left  for  other  and 
more  successful  adventurers.  But  his  constancy  was 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  his  conduct  here  proved  him 
competent  to  the  perilous  post  he  had  assumed,  and  in¬ 
spired  others  with  a  confidence  in  him  which  was  the 
best  assurance  of  success. 

In  the  vessel  that  bore  back  Tafur  and  those  who 
seceded  from  the  expedition  the  pilot  Ruiz  was  also  per¬ 
mitted  to  return,  in  order  to  cooperate  with  Luque  and 
Almagro  in  their  application  for  further  succor. 

Not  long  after  the  departure  of  the  ships,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  by  Pizarro  to  abandon  his  present  quarters,  which 
had  little  to  recommend  them,  and  which,  he  reflected, 
might  now  be  exposed  to  annoyance  from  the  original  in¬ 
habitants,  should  they  take  courage  and  return,  on  learn¬ 
ing  the  diminished  number  of  the  white  men. 

.  The  Spaniards,  therefore,  by  his  orders,  constructed  a 
rude  boat  or  raft,  on  which  they  succeeded  in  transport¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  little  island  of  Gorgona,  twenty-five 
leagues  to  the  north  of  their  present  residence.  It  lay 
about  five  leagues  from  the  continent,  and  was  unin¬ 
habited.  It  had  some  advantages  over  the  isle  of  Gallo; 
for  it  stood  higher  above  the  sea,  and  was  partially  cov¬ 
ered  with  wood,  which  afforded  shelter  to  a  species  of 
pheasant,  and  the  hare  or  rabbit  of  the  country,  so  that 
the  Spaniards,  with  their  crossbows,  were  enabled  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  tolerable  supply  of  game.  Cool  streams  that 
issued  from  the  living  rock  furnished  abundance  of  water, 
though  the  drenching  rains  that  fell,  without  intermission, 
left  them  in  no  danger  of  perishing  by  thirst.  From 
this  annoyance  they  found  some  protection  in  the  rude 
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huts  which  they  constructed;  though  here,  as  in  their 
former  residence,  they  suffered  from  the  no  less  in¬ 
tolerable  annoyance  of  venomous  insects,  which  multiplied 
and  swarmed  in  the  exhalations  of  the  rank  and  stimu¬ 
lated  soil. 

In  this  dreary  abode  Pizarro  omitted  no  means  by 
which  to  sustain  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  men.  Morn¬ 
ing  prayers  were  duly  said,  and  the  evening  hymn  to  the 
Virgin  was  regularly  chanted ;  the  festivals  of  the  Church 
were  carefully  commemorated,  and  every  means  taken  by 
•their  commander  to  give  a  kind  of  religious  character  to 
his  enterprise,  and  to  inspire  his  rough  followers  with  a 
confidence  in  the  protection  of  Heaven,  that  might  sup¬ 
port  them  in  their  perilous  circumstances. 

In  these  uncomfortable  quarters,  their  chief  employ¬ 
ment  was  to  keep  watch  on  the  melancholy  ocean,  that 
they  might  hail  the  first  signal  of  the  anticipated  succor. 
But  many  a  tedious  month  passed  away,  and  no  sign  of 
it  appeared.  All  around  was  the  same  wide  waste  of 
waters,  except  to  the  eastward,  where  the  frozen  crest 
of  the  Andes,  touched  with  the  ardent  sun  of  the  equator, 
glowed  like  a  ridge  of  fire  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
great  continent.  Every  speck  in  the  distant  horizon  was 
carefully  noticed,  and  the  drifting  timber  or  masses  of 
seaweed,  heaving  to  and  fro  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters, 
was  converted  by  their  imaginations  into  the  promised 
vessel;  till,  sinking  under  successive  disappointments, 
hope  gradually  gave  way  to  doubt,  and  doubt  settled  into 
despair. 

Meanwhile  the  vessel  of  Tafur  had  reached  the  port 
of  Panama.  The  tidings  which  she  brought  of  the  in¬ 
flexible  obstinacy  of  Pizarro  and  his  followers  filled  the 
governor  with  indignation.  He  could  look  on  it  in  no 
other  light  than  as  an  act  of  suicide,  and  steadily  refused 
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to  send  further  assistance  to  men  who  were  obstinately 
bent  on  their  own  destruction.  Yet  Luque  and  Almagro 
were  true  to  their  engagements.  They  represented  to 
the  governor  that,  if  the  conduct  of  their  comrade  was 
rash,  it  was  at  least  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  and  in 
prosecuting  the  great  work  of  discovery. 

Rios  had  been  instructed,  on  his  taking  the  govern¬ 
ment,  to  aid  Pizarro  in  the  enterprise ;  and  to  desert  him 
now  would  be  to  throw  away  the  remaining  chance  of 
success,  and  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  his  death  and 
that  of  the  brave  men  who  adhered  to  him.  These  re¬ 
monstrances,  at  length,  so  far  operated  on  the  mind  of 
that  functionary,  that  he  reluctantly  consented  that  a  ves¬ 
sel  should  be  sent  to  the  island  of  Gorgona,  but  with 
no  more  hands  than  were  necessary  to  work  her,  and 
with  positive  instructions  to  Pizarro  to  return  in  six 
months  and  report  himself  at  Panama,  whatever  might  be 
the  future  results  of  his  expedition. 

Having  thus  secured  the  sanction  of  the  executive,  the 
two  associates  lost  no  time  in  fitting  out  a  small  vessel 
with  stores  and  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
despatched  it  to  the  island.  The  unfortunate  tenants  of 
this  little  wilderness,  who  had  now  occupied  it  for  seven 
months,  hardly  dared  to  trust  their  senses  when  they  de¬ 
scried  the  white  sails  of  the  friendly  bark  coming  over 
the  waters.  And  although,  when  the  vessel  anchored 
off  the  shore,  Pizarro  was  disappointed  to  find  that  it 
brought  no  additional  recruits  for  the  enterprise,  yet 
he  greeted  it  with  joy,  as  affording  the  means  of  solv¬ 
ing  the  great  problem  of  the  existence  of  the  rich  southern 
empire,  and  of  thus  opening  the  way  for  its  future  con¬ 
quest. 

Two  of  his  men  were  so  ill,  that  it  was  determined  to 
leave  them  in  the  care  of  some  of  the  friendly  Indians 
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who  had  continued  with  him  through  the  whole  of  his 
sojourn,  and  to  call  for  them  on  his  return.  Taking  with 
him  the  rest  of  his  hardy  followers  and  the  natives  of 
iTumbez,  he  embarked,  and,  speedily  weighing  anchor, 
bade  adieu  to  the  “Hell,”  as  it  was  called  by  the  Spaniards, 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  much  suffering  and  such 
undaunted  resolution. 

Every  heart  was  now  elated  with  hope,  as  they  found 
themselves  once  more  on  the  waters,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  good  pilot  Ruiz,  who,  obeying  the  directions  of 
the  Indians,  proposed  to  steer  for  the  land  of  Tumbez, 
which  would  bring  them  at  once  into  the  golden  empire 
of  the  Incas, — the  El  Dorado,  of  which  they  had  been 
so  long  in  pursuit. 

Passing  by  the  dreary  isle  of  Gallo,  which  they  had 
such  good  cause  to  remember,  they  stood  farther  out  to 
sea  until  they  made  Point  Tacumez,  near  which  they  had 
landed  on  their  previous  voyage.  They  did  not  touch  at 
any  part  of  the  coast,  but  steadily  held  on  their  way, 
though  considerably  impeded  by  the  currents,  as  well  as 
by  the  wind,  which  blew  with  little  variation  from  the 
south.  Fortunately,  the  wind  was  light,  and,  as  the 
weather  was  favorable,  their  voyage,  though  slow,  was 
not  uncomfortable. 

In  a  few  days,  they  came  in  sight  of  Point  Pasado,  the 
limit  of  the  pilot’s  former  navigation;  and,  crossing  the 
line,  the  little  bark  entered  upon  those  unknown  seas 
which  had  never  been  plowed  by  European  keel  before. 

The  coast,  they  observed,  gradually  declined  from  its 
former  bold  and  rugged  character,  gently  sloping  to¬ 
ward  the  shore,  and  spreading  out  into  sandy  plains,  re¬ 
lieved  here  and  there  by  patches  of  uncommon  richness 
and  beauty ;  while  the  white  cottages  of  the  natives 
glistening  along  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  the  smoke 
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that  rose  among  the  distant  hills,  intimated  the  increas¬ 
ing  population  of  the  country. 

At  length,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  days  from  their 
departure  from  the  island,  the  adventurous  vessel  rounded 
the  point  of  St.  Helena,  and  glided  smoothly  into  the 
waters  of  the  beautiful  gulf  of  Guayaquil.  The  country 
was  here  studded  along  the  shore  with  towns  and  villages, 
though  the  mighty  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  sweeping  up 
abruptly  from  the  coast,  left  but  a  narrow  strip  of  emerald 
verdure,  through  which  numerous  rivulets,  spreading  fer¬ 
tility  around  them,  wound  their  way  into  the  sea. 

The  voyagers  were  now  abreast  of  some  of  the  most 
stupendous  heights  of  this  magnificent  range ;  Chim¬ 
borazo,  with  its  broad  round  summit,  towering  like  the 
dome  of  the  Andes,  and  Cotopaxi,  with  its  dazzling  cone 
of  silvery  white,  that  knows  no  change  except  from  the 
action  of  its  own  volcanic  fires;  for  this  mountain  is  the 
most  terrible  of  the  American  volcanoes,  and  was  in 
formidable  activity  at  no  great  distance  from  the  period 
of  our  narrative.  Well  pleased  with  the  signs  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  opened  on  them  at  every  league  of  their  progress, 
the  Spaniards,  at  length,  came  to  anchor,  off  the  island  of 
Santa  Clara,  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Tumbez. 

The  place  was  uninhabited,  but  was  recognized  by  the 
Indians  on  board,  as  occasionally  resorted  to  by  the  war¬ 
like  people  of  the  neighboring  isle  of  Puna,  for  purposes 
of  sacrifice  and  worship.  The  Spaniards  found  on  the 
spot  a  few  bits  of  gold  rudely  wrought  into  various 
shapes,  and  probably  designed  as  offerings  to  the  Indian 
deity.  Their  hearts  were  cheered,  as  the  natives  assured 
them  they  would  see  abundance  of  the  same  precious 
metal  in  their  own  city  of  Tumbez. 

The  following  morning  they  stood  across  the  bay  for 
this  place.  As  they  drew  near,  they  beheld  a  town  of 
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considerable  size,  with  many  of  the  buildings  apparently 
of  stone  and  plaster,  situated  in  the  bosom  of  a  fruitful 
meadow,  which  seemed  to  have  been  redeemed  from  the 
sterility  of  the  surrounding  country  by  careful  and 
minute  irrigation. 

When  at  some  distance  from  shore,  Pizarro  saw  stand¬ 
ing  towards  him  several  large  balsas,  which  were  found 
to  be  filled  with  warriors  going  on  an  expedition  against 
the  island  of  Puna.  Running  alongside  of  the  Indian 
flotilla,  he  invited  some  of  the  chiefs  to  come  on  board 
of  his  vessel. 

The  Peruvians  gazed  with  wonder  on  every  object 
which  met  their  eyes,  and  especially  on  their  own  country¬ 
men,  whom  they  had  little  expected  to  meet  there.  The 
latter  informed  them  in  what  manner  they  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  strangers,  whom  they  described  as 
a  wonderful  race  of  beings,  that  had  come  thither  for  no 
harm,  but  solely  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants.  This  account  was  confirmed  by  the 
Spanish  commander,  who  persuaded  the  Indians  to  re¬ 
turn  in  their  balsas  and  report  what  they  had  learned  to 
their  townsmen,  requesting  them  at  the  same  time  to  pro¬ 
vide  his  vessel  with  refreshments,  as  it  was  his  desire  to 
enter  into  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives. 

The  people  of  Tumbez  were  gathered  along  the  shore, 
and  were  gazing  with  unutterable  amazement  on  the  float¬ 
ing  castle,  which,  now  having  dropped  anchor,  rode 
lazily  at  its  mooring  in  their  bay.  They  eagerly  listened 
to  the  accounts  of  their  countrymen,  and  instantly  re¬ 
ported  the  affair  to  the  curaca  or  ruler  of  the  district, 
who,  conceiving  that  the  strangers  must  be  beings  of  a 
superior  order,  prepared  at  once  to  comply  with  their  re¬ 
quest.  It  was  not  long  before  several  balsas  were  seen 
steering  for  the  vessel  laden  with  bananas,  plantains,  yuca, 
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Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  pineapples,  coconuts,  and 
other  rich  products  of  the  bountiful  vale  of  Tumbez. 

Game  and  fish,  also,  were  added,  with  a  number  of 
llamas,  of  which  Pizarro  had  seen  the  rude  drawings  be¬ 
longing  to  Balboa,  but  of  which  till  now  he  had  met  with 
no  living  specimen.  He  examined  this  curious  animal, 
the  Peruvian  sheep, — or,  as  the  Spaniards  called  it,  the 
“little  camel”  of  the  Indians, — with  much  interest,  greatly- 
admiring  the  mixture  of  wool  and  hair  which  supplied 
the  natives  with  the  materials  for  their  fabrics. 

At  that  time  there  happened  to  be  at  Tumbez  an 
Inca  noble,  or  orejon, — for  so,  as  I  have  already  noticed, 
men  of  his  rank  were  called  by  the  Spaniards,  from  the 
huge  ornaments  of  gold  attached  to  their  ears.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  great  curiosity  to  see  the  wonderful  strangers, 
and  had,  accordingly,  come  out  with  the  balsas  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  from  the  superior  qual¬ 
ity  of  his  dress,  as  well  as  from  the  deference  paid  to  him 
by  the  others,  that  he  was  a  person  of  consideration,  and 
Pizarro  received  him  with  marked  distinction.  He 
showed  him  the  different  parts  of  the  ship,  explaining 
to  him  the  uses  of  whatever  engaged  his  attention,  and 
answering  his  numerous  queries,  as  well  as  he  could,  by 
means  of  the  Indian  interpreters. 

The  Peruvian  chief  was  especially  desirous  of  know¬ 
ing  whence  and  why  Pizarro  and  his  followers  had  come 
to  these  shores.  The  Spanish  captain  replied,  that  he 
was  the  vassal  of  a  great  prince,  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  in  the  world,  and  that  he  had  come  to  this 
country  to  assert  his  master’s  lawful  supremacy  over  it. 
He  had  further  come  to  rescue  the  inhabitants  from  the 
darkness  of  unbelief  in  which  they  were  now  wandering. 
They  worshiped  an  evil  spirit,  who  would  sink  their 
souls  into  everlasting  perdition;  and  he  would  give  them 
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the  knowledge  of  the  true  and  only  God,  Jesus  Christ, 
since  to  believe  on  him  was  eternal  salvation. 

The  Indian  prince  listened  with  deep  attention  and 
apparent  wonder;  but  answered  nothing.  It  may  be,  that 
neither  he  nor  his  interpreters  had  any  very  distinct  ideas 
of  the  doctrines  thus  abruptly  revealed  to  them.  It  may 
be  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  any  other  potentate 
on  earth  greater  than  the  Inca ;  none,  at  least,  who  had  a 
better  right  to  rule  over  his  dominions.  And  it  is  very 
possible  he  was  not  disposed  to  admit  that  the  great 
luminary  whom  he  worshiped  was  inferior  to  the  God 
of  the  Spaniards.  But  whatever  may  have  passed  in  the 
untutored  mind  of  the  barbarian,  he  did  not  give  vent  to 
it,  but  maintained  a  discreet  silence,  without  any  attempt 
to  controvert  or  to  convince  his  Christian  antagonist. 

He  remained  on  board  the  vessel  till  the  hour  of  din¬ 
ner,  of  which  he  partook  with  the  Spaniards,  expressing 
his  satisfaction  at  the  strange  dishes,  and  especially 
pleased  with  the  wine,  which  he  pronounced  far  superior 
to  the  fermented  liquors  of  his  own  country.  On  taking 
leave,  he  courteously  pressed  the  Spaniards  to  visit  Tum- 
bez,  and  Pizarro  dismissed  him  with  the  present,  among 
other  things,  of  an  iron  hatchet,  which  had  greatly  ex¬ 
cited  his  admiration;  for  the  use  of  iron,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  as  little  known  to  the  Peruvians  as  to  the 
Mexicans. 

On  the  day  following,  the  Spanish  captain  sent  one  of 
his  own  men,  named  Alonso  de  Molina,  on  shore,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  negro  who  had  come  in  the  vessel  from 
Panama,  together  with  a  present  for  the  curaca  of  some 
swine  and  poultry,  neither  of  which  were  indigenous  to 
the  New  World.  Towards  evening  his  emissary  returned 
with  a  fresh  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  that  the 
friendly  people  sent  to  the  vessel.  Molina  had  a  won- 
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drous  tale  to  tell.  On  the  landing,  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  natives,  who  expressed  the  greatest  astonishment 
at  his  dress,  his  fair  complexion,  and  his  long  beard.  The 
women,  especially,  manifested  great  curiosity  in  respect 
to  him,  and  Molina  seemed  to  be  entirely  won  by  their 
charms  and  captivating  manners.  He  probably  intimated 
his  satisfaction  by  his  demeanor,  since  they  urged  him  to 
stay  among  them,  promising  in  that  case  to  provide 
him  with  a  beautiful  wife. 

Their  surprise  was  equally  great  at  the  complexion  of 
his  sable  companion.  They  could  not  believe  it  was  nat¬ 
ural,  and  tried  to  rub  off  the  imaginary  dye  with  their 
hands.  As  the  African  bore  all  this  with  characteristic 
good  humor,  displaying  at  the  same  time  his  rows  of  ivory 
teeth,  they  were  prodigiously  delighted.  The  animals  were 
no  less  above  their  comprehension;  and,  when  the  cock 
crew,  the  simple  people  clapped  their  hands,  and  inquired 
what  he  was  saying.  Their  intellects  were  so  bewildered 
by  sights  so  novel,  that  they  seemed  incapable  of  distin¬ 
guishing  between  man  and  brute. 

Molina  was  then  escorted  to  the  residence  of  the 
curaca,  whom  he  found  living  in  much  state,  with  porters 
stationed  at  his  doors,  and  with  a  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  from  which  he  was  served.  He  was  then 
taken  to  different  parts  of  the  Indian  city,  saw  a  fortress 
built  of  rough  stone,  and,  though  low,  spreading  over 
a  large  extent  of  ground.  Near  this  was  a  temple ;  and 
the  Spaniard’s  description  of  its  decorations,  blazing  with 
gold  and  silver,  seemed  so  extravagant,  that  Pizarro,  dis¬ 
trusting  his  whole  account,  resolved  to  send  a  more  dis¬ 
creet  and  trustworthy  emissary  on  the  following  day. 

The  person  selected  was  Pedro  de  Candia,  the  Greek 
cavalier  mentioned  as  one  of  the  first  who  intimated  his 
intention  to  share  the  fortunes  of  his  commander.  He 
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was  sent  on  shore,  dressed  in  complete  mail  as  became 
a  good  knight  with  his  sword  by  his  side,  and  his 
arquebus  on  his  shoulder.  The  Indians  were  even  more 
dazzled  by  his  appearance  than  by  Molina’s,  as  the  sun 
fell  brightly  on  his  polished  armor,  and  glanced  from  his 
military  weapons. 

They  had  heard  much  of  the  formidable  arquebus 
from  their  townsmen  who  had  come  in  the  vessel,  and 
they  besought  Candia  “to  let  it  speak  to  them.”  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  set  up  a  wooden  board  as  a  target,  and,  taking 
deliberate  aim,  fired  off  the  musket.  The  flash  of  the 
powder  and  the  startling  report  of  the  piece,  as  the  board, 
struck  by  the  ball,  was  shivered  into  splinters,  filled  the 
natives  with  dismay.  Some  fell  on  the  ground,  covering 
their  faces  with  their  hands,  and  others  approached  the 
cavalier  with  feelings  of  awe,  which  were  gradually  dis¬ 
pelled  by  the  assurance  they  received  from  the  smiling 
expression  of  his  countenance. 

They  then  showed  him  the  same  hospitable  attentions 
which  they  had  paid  to  Molina;  and  his  description  of 
the  marvels  of  the  place,  on  his  return,  fell  nothing  short 
of  his  predecessor’s.  The  fortress,  which  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  triple  row  of  wall,  was  strongly  garrisoned. 
The  temple  he  described  as  literally  tapestried  with  plates 
of  gold  and  silver.  Adjoining  this  structure  was  a  sort 
of  convent  appropriated  to  the  Inca’s  destined  brides,  who 
manifested  great  curiosity  to  see  him.  Whether  this  was 
gratified  is  not  clear ;  but  Candia  described  the  gardens 
of  the  convent,  which  he  entered,  as  glowing  with  imita¬ 
tions  of  fruits  and  vegetables  all  in  pure  gold  and  silver ! 
He  had  seen  a  number  of  artisans  at  work,  whose  sole 
business  seemed  to  be  to  furnish  these  gorgeous  decora¬ 
tions  for  the  religious  houses. 

The  reports  of  the  cavalier  may  have  been  somewhat 
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overcolored.  It  was  natural  that  men  coming  from  the 
dreary  wilderness,,  in  which  they  had  been  buried  the 
last  six  months,  should  have  been  vividly  impressed  by 
the  tokens  of  civilization  which  met  them  on  the  Peruvian 
coast.  But  Tumbez  was  a  favorite  city  of  the  Peruvian 
princes.  It  was  the  most  important  place  on  the  north¬ 
ern  borders  of  the  empire,  contiguous  to  the  recent 
acquisition  of  Quito.  The  great  Tupac  Yupanqui  had  es¬ 
tablished  a  strong  fortress  there,  and  peopled  it  with  a  col¬ 
ony  of  mitimaes.  The  temple,  and  the  house  occupied  by 
the  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  had  been  erected  by  Huayna 
Capac,  and  were  liberally  endowed  by  that  Inca,  after  the 
sumptuous  fashion  of  the  religious  establishments  of 
Peru. 

The  town  was  well  supplied  with  water  by  numerous 
aqueducts,  and  the  fruitful  valley  in  which  it  was  em¬ 
bosomed,  and  the  ocean  which  bathed  its  shores,  supplied 
ample  means  of  subsistence  to  a  considerable  population. 
But  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards,  after  the  Conquest, 
was  not  slow  in  despoiling  the  place  of  its  glories ;  and 
the  site  of  its  proud  towers  and  temples,  in  less  than  half 
a  century  after  that  fatal  period,  was  to  be  traced  only 
by  the  huge  mass  of  ruins  that  encumbered  the  ground. 

The  Spaniards  were  nearly  mad  with  joy,  says  an 
old  writer,  at  receiving  these  brilliant  tidings  of  the 
Peruvian  city.  All  their  fond  dreams  were  now  to  be 
realized,  and  they  had  at  length  reached  the  realm  which 
had  so  long  flitted  in  visionary  splendor  before  them. 

Pizarro  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  having 
crowned  his  labors  with  so  glorious  a  result;  but  he 
bitterly  lamented  the  hard  fate  which,  by  depriving  him 
of  his  followers,  denied  him,  at  such  a  moment,  the 
means  of  availing  himself  of  his  success.  Yet  he  had 
no  cause  for  lamentation;  and  the  devout  Catholic  saw 
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in  this  very  circumstance  a  providential  interposition 
which  prevented  the  attempt  at  conquest,  while  such  at¬ 
tempts  would  have  been  premature.  Peru  was  not  yet 
torn  asunder  by  the  dissensions  of  rival  candidates  for 
the  throne;  and,  united  and  strong  under  the  scepter 
of  a  warlike  monarch,  she  might  well  have  bid  defiance 
to  all  the  forces  that  Pizarro  could  muster. 

It  was  manifestly  the  work  of  Heaven,”  exclaims  a 
devout  son  of  the  Church,  “that  the  natives  of  the  coun¬ 
try  should  have  received  him  in  so  kind  and  loving  a 
spirit,  as  best  fitted  to  facilitate  the  conquest;  for  it  was 
the  Lord  s  hand  which  led  him  and  his  followers  to  this 
remote  region  for  the  extension  of  the  holy  faith,  and 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.” 

Having  now  collected  all  the  information  essential  to 
his  object,  Pizarro,  after  taking  leave  of  the  natives  of 
Tumbez,  and  promising  a  speedy  return,  weighed  an¬ 
chor,  and  again  turned  his  prow  towards  the  south.  Still 
keeping  as  near  as  possible  to  the  coast,  that  no  place  of 
importance  might  escape  his  observation,  he  passed  Cape 
Blanco,  and,  after  sailing  about  a  degree  and  a  half,  made 
the  port  of  Payta.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  notice  of 
his  approach,  came  out  in  their  balsas  to  get  sight  of  the 
wonderful  strangers,  bringing  with  them  stores  of  fruit, 
fish,  and  vegetables,  with  the  same  hospitable  spirit 
shown  by  their  countrymen  at  Tumbez. 

After  staying  here  a  short  time,  and  interchanging 
presents  of  trifling  value  with  the  natives,  Pizarro  con¬ 
tinued  his  cruise;  and,  sailing  by  the  sandy  plains  of 
Sechura  for  an  extent  of  near  a  hundred  miles,  he 
doubled  the  Punta  de  Aguja,  and  swept  down  the  coast 
as  it  fell  off  towards  the  east,  still  carried  forward  by 
light  and  somewhat  variable  breezes.  The  weather  now 
became  unfavorable,  and  the  voyagers  encountered  a  sue- 
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cession  of  heavy  gales,  which  drove  them  some  distance 
out  to  sea,  and  tossed  them  about  for  many  days.  But 
they  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  mighty  ranges  of  the  Andes, 
which,  as  they  proceeded  towards  the  south,  were  still 
seen,  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  shore,  rolling 
onwards,  peak  after  peak,  with  their  stupendous  surges 
of  ice,  like  some  vast  ocean,  that  had  been  suddenly 
arrested  and  frozen  up  in  the  midst  of  its  wild  and 
tumultuous  career.  With  this  landmark  always  in  view, 
the  navigator  had  little  need  of  star  or  compass  to  guide 
his  bark  on  her  course. 

As  soon  as  the  tempest  had  subsided,  Pizarro  stood 
in  again  for  the  continent,  touching  at  the  principal  points 
as  he  coasted  along.  Everywhere  he  was  received  with 
the  same  spirit  of  generous  hospitality;  the  natives  com¬ 
ing  out  in  their  balsas  to  welcome  him,  laden  with  their 
little  cargoes  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  of  all  the  luscious 
varieties  that  grow  in  the  tierra  caliente.  All  were  eager 
to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  strangers,  the  “Children  of  the 
Sun,”  as  the  Spaniards  began  already  to  be  called,  from 
their  fair  complexions,  brilliant  armor,  and  the  thunder¬ 
bolts  which  they  bore  in  their  hands.  The  most  favor¬ 
able  reports,  too,  had  preceded  them,  of  the  urbanity  and 
gentleness  of  their  manners,  thus  unlocking  the  hearts 
of  the  simple  natives,  and  disposing  them  to  confidence 
and  kindness.  The  iron-hearted  soldier  had  not  yet  dis¬ 
closed  the  darker  side  of  his  character.  He  was  too  weak 
to  do  so.  The  hour  of  Conquest  had  not  yet  come. 

In  every  place  Pizarro  received  the  same  accounts  of 
a  powerful  monarch  who  ruled  over  the  land,  and  held 
his  court  on  the  mountain  plains  of  the  interior,  where 
his  capital  was  depicted  as  blazing  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  displaying  all  the  profusion  of  an  Oriental  satrap. 
The  Spaniards,  except  at  Tumbez,  seem  to  have  met  with 
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little  of  the  precious  metals  among  the  natives  on  the 
coast.  More  than  one  writer  asserts  that  they  did  not 
covet  them,  or,  at  least,  by  Pizarro’s  orders,  affected  not 
to  do  so.  He  would  not  have  them  betray  their  appetite 
for  gold,  and  actually  refused  gifts  when  they  were 
proffered !  It  is  more  probable  that  they  saw  little  dis¬ 
play  of  wealth,  except  in  the  embellishments  of  the 
temples  and  other  sacred  buildings,  which  they  did  not 
dare  to  violate.  The  precious  metals,  reserved  for  the 
uses  of  religion  and  for  persons  of  high  degree,  were 
not  likely  to  abound  in  the  remote  towns  and  hamlets  on 
the  coast. 

Yet  the  Spaniards  met  with  sufficient  evidence  of  gen¬ 
eral  civilization  and  power  to  convince  them  that  there 
was  much  foundation  for  the  reports  of  the  natives.  Re¬ 
peatedly  they  saw  structures  of  stone  and  plaster,  and 
occasionally  showing  architectural  skill  in  the  execution, 
if  not  elegance  of  design.  Wherever  they  cast  anchor, 
they  beheld  green  patches  of  cultivated  country  redeemed 
from  the  sterility  of  nature,  and  blooming  with  the  vari¬ 
egated  vegetation  of  the  tropics;  while  a  refined  system 
of  irrigation,  by  means  of  aqueducts  and  canals,  seemed 
to  be  spread  like  a  network  over  the  surface  of  the 
country,  making  even  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 
At  many  places  where  they  landed  they  saw  the  great 
roads  of  the  Incas  which  traversed  the  seacoast,  often, 
indeed,  lost  in  the  volatile  sands,  where  no  road  could 
be  maintained,  but  rising  into  a  broad  and  substantial 
causeway,  as  it  emerged  on  a  firmer  soil.  Such  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  internal  communication  was  in  itself  no  slight 
monument  of  power  and  civilization. 

Still  beating  to  the  south,  Pizarro  passed  the  site  of 
the  future  flourishing  city  of  Truxillo,  founded  by  him¬ 
self  some  years  later,  and  pressed  on  till  he  rode  off  the 
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port  of  Santa.  It  stood  on  the  banks  of  a  broad  and 
beautiful  stream;  but  the  surrounding  country  was  so 
exceedingly  arid  that  it  was  frequently  selected  as  a 
burial  place  by  the  Peruvians,  who  found  the  soil  most 
favorable  for  the  preservation  of  their  mummies.  So 
numerous,  indeed,  were  the  Indian  guacas,  that  the  place 
might  rather  be  called  the  abode  of  the  dead  than  of  the 
living. 

Having  reached  this  point,  about  the  ninth  degree  of 
southern  latitude,  Pizarro’s  followers  besought  him  not  to 
prosecute  the  voyage  farther.  Enough  and  more  than 
enough  had  been  done,  they  said,  to  prove  the  existence 
and  actual  position  of  the  great  Indian  empire  of  which 
they  had  so  long  been  in  search.  Yet,  with  their  slender 
force,  they  had  no  power  to  profit  by  the  discovery.  All 
that  remained,  therefore,  was  to  return  and  report  the 
success  of  their  enterprise  to  the  governor  at  Panama. 
Pizarro  acquiesced  in  the  reasonableness  of  this  demand. 
He  had  now  penetrated  nine  degrees  farther  than  any 
former  navigator  in  these  southern  seas,  and,  instead  of 
the  blight  which,  up  to  this  hour,  had  seemed  to  hang 
over  his  fortunes,  he  could  now  return  in  triumph  to  his 
countrymen.  Without  hesitation,  therefore,  he  prepared 
to  retrace  his  course,  and  stood  again  towards  the  north. 

On  his  way,  he  touched  at  several  places  where  he  had 
before  landed.  At  one  of  these,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
Santa  Cruz,  he  had  been  invited  on  shore  by  an  Indian 
woman  of  rank,  and  had  promised  to  visit  her  on  his 
return.  No  sooner  did  his  vessel  cast  anchor  off  the  vil¬ 
lage  where  she  lived,  than  she  came  on  board,  followed 
by  a  numerous  train  of  attendants.  Pizarro  received  her 
with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  on  her  departure  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  some  trinkets  which  had  a  real  value 
in  the  eyes  of  an  Indian  princess.  She  urged  the  Spanish 
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commander  and  his  companions  to  return  the  visit,  en¬ 
gaging  to  send  a  number  of  hostages  on  board,  as  security 
for  their  good  treatment.  Pizarro  assured  her  that  the 
frank  confidence  she  had  shown  towards  them  proved 
that  this  was  unnecessary.  Yet,  no  sooner  did  he  put  off 
in  his  boat,  the  following  day,  to  go  on  shore,  than  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  place  came  alongside 
of  the  ship  to  be  received  as  hostages  during  the  absence 
of  the  Spaniards, — a  singular  proof  of  consideration  for 
the  sensitive  apprehensions  of  her  guests. 

Pizarro  found  that  preparations  had  been  made  for 
his  reception  in  a  style  of  simple  hospitality  that  evinced 
some  degree  of  taste.  Arbors  were  formed  of  luxuriant 
and  widespreading  branches,  interwoven  with  fragrant 
flowers  and  shrubs  that  diffused  a  delicious  perfume 
through  the  air.  A  banquet  was  provided,  teeming  with 
viands  prepared  in  the  style  of  the  Peruvian  cookery,  and 
with  fruits  and  vegetables  of  tempting  hue  and  luscious 
to  the  taste,  though  their  names  and  nature  were  un¬ 
known  to  the  Spaniards.  After  the  collation  was  ended, 
the  guests  were  entertained  with  music  and  dancing  by 
a  troop  of  young  men  and  maidens  simply  attired,  who 
exhibited  in  their  favorite  national  amusement  all  the 
agility  and  grace  which  the  supple  limbs  of  the  Peruvian 
Indians  so  well  qualified  them  to  display. 

Before  his  departure,  Pizarro  stated  to  his  kind  host 
the  motives  of  his  visit  to  the  country,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  he  had  done  on  other  occasions,  and  he  concluded 
by  unfurling  the  royal  banner  of  Castile,  which  he  had 
brought  on  shore,  requesting  her  and  her  attendants  to 
raise  it  in  token  of  their  allegiance  to  his  sovereign.  This 
they  did  with  great  good  humor,  laughing  all  the  while, 
says  the  chronicler,  and  making  it  clear  that  they  had  a 
very  imperfect  conception  of  the  serious  nature  of  the 
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ceremony.  Pizarro  was  contented  with  this  outward  dis¬ 
play  of  loyalty,  and  returned  to  his  vessel  well  satisfied 
with  the  entertainment  he  had  received,  and  meditating, 
it  may  be,  on  the  best  mode  of  repaying  it,  hereafter,  by 
the  subjugation  and  conversion  of  the  country. 

The  Spanish  commander  did  not  omit  to  touch  also  .at 
Tumbez,  on  his  homeward  voyage.  Here  some  of  his 
followers,  won  by  the  comfortable  aspect  of  the  place 
and  the  manners  of  the  people,  intimated  a  wish  to  re¬ 
main,  conceiving,  no  doubt,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
live  where  they  would  be  persons  of  consequence  than 
to  return  to  an  obscure  condition  in  the  community  of 
Panama.  One  of  these  men  was  Alonso  de  Molina,  the 
same  who  had  first  gone  on  shore  at  this  place,  and  been 
captivated  by  the  charms  of  the  Indian  beauties.  Pizarro 
complied  with  their  wishes,  thinking  it  would  not  be  amiss 
to  find,  on  his  return,  some  of  his  own  followers  who 
would  be  instructed  in  the  language  and  usages  of  the 
natives.  He  was  also  allowed  to  carry  back  in  his  ves¬ 
sel  two  or  three  Peruvians,  for  the  similar  purpose  of 
instructing  them  in  the  Castilian.  One  of  them,  a  youth 
named  by  the  Spaniards  Felipillo,  plays  a  part  of  some 
importance  in  the  history  of  subsequent  events. 

On  leaving  Tumbez,  the  adventurers  steered  directly 
for  Panama,  touching  only,  on  their  way,  at  the  ill-fated 
island  of  Gorgona  to  take  on  board  their  two  companions 
who  were  left  there  too  ill  to  proceed  with  them.  One 
had  died,  and,  receiving  the  other,  Pizarro  and  his  gal¬ 
lant  little  band  continued  their  voyage ;  and,  after  an 
absence  of  at  least  eighteen  months,  found  themselves 
once  more  safely  riding  at  anchor  in  the  harboi  of 
Panama. 

The  sensation  caused  by  their  arrival  was  great,  as 
might  have  been  expected.  For  there  were  few,  even 
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among  the  most  sanguine  of  their  friends,  who  did  not 
imagine  that  they  had  long  since  paid  for  their  temerity, 
and  fallen  victims  to  the  climate  or  the  natives,  or  miser¬ 
ably  perished  in  a  watery  grave.  Their  joy  was  propor- 
tionably  great,  therefore,  as  they  saw  the  wanderers  now 
returned,  not  only  in  health  and  safety,  but  with  certain 
tidings  of  the  fair  countries  which  had  so  long  eluded 
their  grasp.  It  was  a  moment  of  proud  satisfaction  to 
three  associates,  who,  in  spite  of  obloquy,  derision,  and 
every  impediment  which  the  distrust  of  friends  or  the 
coldness  of  government  could  throw  in  their  way,  had 
persevered  in  their  great  enterprise  until  they  had  estab¬ 
lished  the  truth  of  what  had  been  so  generally  denounced 
as  a  chimera. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  those  daring  spirits  who  con¬ 
ceive  an  idea  too  vast  for  their  own  generation  to  com¬ 
prehend,  or,  at  least,  to  attempt  to  carry  out,  that  they 
pass  for  visionary  dreamers. 

Such  had  been  the  fate  of  Luque  and  his  associates. 
The  existence  of  a  rich  Indian  empire  at  the  south,  which, 
in  their  minds,  dwelling  long  on  the  same  idea  and  alive 
to.  all  the  arguments  in  its  favor,  had  risen  to  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  conviction,  had  been  derided  by  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen  as  a  mere  mirage  of  the  fancy,  which,  on 
nearei  approach,  would  melt  into  air;  while  the  projec¬ 
tors,  who  staked  their  fortunes  on  the  adventure,  were 
denounced  as  madmen.  But  their  hour  of  triumph,  their 
slow  and  hard  triumph,  had  now  arrived. 

Yet  the  governor,  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  did  not  seem,  even 
at  this  moment,  to  be  possessed  with  a  conviction  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  discovery,— or,  perhaps,  he  was  dis¬ 
couraged  by  its  very  magnitude.  When  the  associates, 
now  with  more  confidence,  applied  to  him  for  patronage 
in  an  undertaking  too  vast  for  their  individual  resources, 
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he  coldly  replied,  “He  had  no  desire  to  build  up  other 
states  at  the  expense  of  his  own;  nor  would  he  be  led 
to  throw  away  more  lives  than  had  already  been  sacrificed 
by  the  cheap  display  of  gold  and  silver  toys  and  a  few 
Indian  sheep !” 

Steely  disheartened  by  this  repulse  from  the  only 
quarter  whence  effectual  aid  could  be  expected,  the  con¬ 
federates,  without  funds,  and  with  credit  nearly  exhausted 
by  their  past  efforts,  were  perplexed  in  the  extreme.  Yet 
to  stop  now, — what  was  it  but  to  abandon  the  rich  mine 
which  their  own  industry  and  perseverance  had  laid  open, 
for  others  to  work  at  pleasure?  In  this  extremity  the 
fruitful  mind  of  Luque  suggested  the  only  expedient  by 
which  they  could  hope  for  success.  This  was  to  apply 
to  the  Crown  itself.  No  one  was  so  much  interested  in 
the  result  of  the  expedition.  It  was  for  the  government, 
indeed,  that  discoveries  were  to  be  made,  that  the  coun¬ 
try  was  to  be  conquered.  The  government  alone  was 
competent  to  provide  the  requisite  means,  and  was  likely 
to  take  a  much  broader  and  more  liberal  view  of  the 
matter  than  a  petty  colonial  officer. 

But  who  was  there  qualified  to  take  charge  of  this  deli¬ 
cate  mission?  Luque  was  chained  by  his  professional 
duties  to  Panama ;  and  his  associates,  unlettered  soldiers, 
were  much  better  fitted  for  the  business  of  the  camp  than 
of  the  court.  Almagro,  blunt,  though  somewhat  swell¬ 
ing  and  ostentatious  in  his  address,  with  a  diminutive 
stature  and  a  countenance  naturally  plain,  now  much  dis¬ 
figured  by  the  loss  of  an  eye,  was  not  so  well  qualified 
for  the  mission  as  his  companion  in  arms,  who,  possessing 
a  good  person  and  altogether  a  commanding  presence, 
was  plausible,  and,  with  all  his  defects  of  education,  could, 
where  deeply  interested,  be  even  eloquent  in  discourse. 

The  ecclesiastic,  however,  suggested  that  the  negotia- 
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tion  should  be  committed  to  the  Licentiate  Corral,  a  re¬ 
spectable  functionary,  then  about  to  return  on  some  pub¬ 
lic  business  to  the  mother  country.  But  to  this  Almagro 
strongly  objected.  No  one,  he  said,  could  conduct  the 
affair  so  well  as  the  party  interested  in  it.  He  had  a 
high  opinion  of  Pizarro’s  prudence,  his  discernment  of 
character,  and  his  cool,  deliberate  policy.  He  knew 
enough  of  his  comrade  to  have  confidence  that  his  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind  would  not  desert  him,  even  in  the  new,  and 
therefore  embarrassing,  circumstances  in  which  he  would 
be  placed  at  court.  No  one,  he  said,  could  tell  the  story 
of  their  adventures  with  such  effect,  as  the  man  who  had 
been  the  chief  actor  in  them.  No  one  could  so  well  paint 
the  unparalleled  sufferings  and  sacrifices  which  they  had 
encountered ;  no  other  could  tell  so  forcibly  what  had  been 
done,  what  yet  remained  to  do,  and  what  assistance  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He  concluded, 
with  characteristic  frankness,  by  strongly  urging  his  con¬ 
federate  to  undertake  the  mission. 

Pizarro  felt  the  force  of  Almagro ’s  reasoning,  and, 
though  with  undisguised  reluctance,  acquiesced  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  which  was  less  to  his  taste  than  an  expedition  to  the 
wilderness.  But  Luque  came  into  the  arrangement  with 
more  difficulty.  “God  grant,  my  children,”  exclaimed  the 
ecclesiastic,  “that  one  of  you  may  not  defraud  the  other 
of  his  blessing!”  Pizarro  engaged  to  consult  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  associates  equally  with  his  own.  But  Luque, 
it  is  clear,  did  not  trust  Pizarro. 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  raising  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  for  putting  the  envoy  in  condition  to  make  a  suitable 
appearance  at  court ;  so  low  had  the  credit  of  the  confed¬ 
erates  fallen,  and  so  little  confidence  was  yet  placed  in 
the  result  of  their  splendid  discoveries.  Fifteen  hundred 
ducats  were  at  length  raised ;  and  Pizarro,  in  the  spring 
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of  1523,  bade  adieu  to  Panama,  accompanied  by  Pedro 
de  Candia.  He  took  with  him,  also,  some  of  the  natives, 
as  well  as  two  or  three  llamas,  various  nice  fabrics  of 
cloth,  with  many  ornaments  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver, 
as  specimens  of  the  civilization  of  the  country,  and  vouch¬ 
ers  for  his  v/onderful  story. 

The  clouds  of  the  evening  had  passed  away,  and  the  sun 
rose  bright  on  the  [that]  morning,  the  most  mem¬ 
orable  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Peru.  It  was  Saturday,  the 
sixteenth  of  November,  1532.  The  loud  cry  of  the 
trumpet  called  the  Spaniards  to  arms  with  the  first  streak 
of  dawn ;  and  Pizarro,  briefly  acquainting  them  with  the 
plan  of  the  assault,  made  the  necessary  dispositions. 

The  plaza  was  defended  on  its  three  sides  by  low  ranges 
of  buildings,  consisting  of  spacious  halls  with  wide  doors 
or  vomitories  opening  into  the  square.  In  these  halls  he 
stationed  his  cavalry  in  two  divisions,  one  under  his 
brother  Hernando,  the  other  under  De  Soto.  The  in¬ 
fantry  he  placed  in  another  of  the  buildings,  reserving 
twenty  chosen  men  to  act  with  himself  as  occasion  might 
require.  Pedro  de  Candia,  with  a  few  soldiers  and  the 
artillery, — comprehending  under  this  imposing  name  two 
small  pieces  of  ordnance,  called  falconets,  he  established 
in  the  fortress. 

All  received  orders  to  wait  at  their  posts  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Inca.  After  his  entrance  into  the  great  square, 
they  were  still  to  remain  under  cover,  withdrawn  from 
observation,  till  the  signal  was  given  by  the  discharge 
of  a  gun,  when  they  were  to  cry  their  war  cries,  to  rush 
out  in  a  body  from  their  covert,  and,  putting  the 
Peruvians  to  the  sword,  bear  off  the  person  of  the  Inca. 

The  arrangement  of  the  immense  halls,  opening  on  a 
level  with  the  plaza,  seemed  to  be  contrived  on  purpose 
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for  a  coup  de  theatre.  Pizarro  particularly  inculcated 
order  and  implicit  obedience,  that  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment  there  should  be  no  confusion.  Everything  de¬ 
pended  on  their  acting  with  concert,  coolness,  and  celerity. 

The  chief  next  saw  that  their  arms  were  in  good  order ; 
and  that  the  breastplates  of  their  horses  were  garnished 
with  bells,  to  add  by  their  noise  to  the  consternation  of 
*the  Indians.  Refreshments  were,  also,  liberally  provided, 
that  the  troops  should  be  in  condition  for  the  conflict. 

These  arrangements  being  completed,  mass  was  per¬ 
formed  with  great  solemnity  by  the  ecclesiastics  who  at¬ 
tended  the  expedition;  the  God  of  battles  was  invoked 
to  spread  his  shield  over  the  soldiers  who  were  fight¬ 
ing  to  extend  the  empire  of  the  Cross ;  and  all  joined 
with  enthusiasm  in  the  chant,  " Exsurge ,  Domine,” 
“Rise,  O  Lord !  and  judge  thine  own  cause.”  One 
might  have  supposed  them  a  company  of  martyrs, 
about  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defense  of  their  faith, 
instead  of  a  licentious  band  of  adventurers,  meditating 
one  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  of  perfidy  on  the  record  of 
history !  Yet,  whatever  were  the  vices  of  the  Castilian 
cavalier,  hypocrisy  was  not  among  the  number. 

He  felt  that  he  was  battling  for  the  Cross,  and  under 
this  conviction,  exalted  as  it  was  at  such  a  moment  as 
this  into  the  predominant  impulse,  he  was  blind  to  the 
baser  motives  which  mingled  with  the  enterprise.  With 
feelings  thus  kindled  to  a  flame  of  religious  ardor,  the 
soldiers  of  Pizarro  looked  forward  with  renovated  spirits 
to  the  coming  conflict;  and  the  chieftain  saw  with  sat¬ 
isfaction,  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  his  men  would  be  true 
to  their  leader  and  themselves. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  before  any  movement  was  visible 
in  the  Peruvian  camp,  where  much  preparation  was  mak¬ 
ing  to  approach  the  Christian  quarters  with  due  state  and 
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ceremony.  A  message  was  received  from  Atahuallpa, 
informing  the  Spanish  commander  that  he  should  come 
with  his  warriors  fully  armed,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Spaniards  had  come  to  his  quarters  the  night  preceding. 
This  was  not  an  agreeable  intimation  to  Pizarro,  though 
he  had  no  reason,  probably,  to  expect  the  contrary.  But 
to  object  might  imply  distrust,  or,  perhaps,  disclose,  in 
some  measure,  his  own  designs.  He  expressed  his  sat¬ 
isfaction,  therefore,  at  the  intelligence,  assuring  the  Inca, 
that,  come  as  he  would,  he  would  be  received  by  him 
as  a  friend  and  brother. 

It  was  noon  before  the  Indian  procession  was  on  its 
march,  when  it  was  seen  occupying  the  great  causeway 
for  a  long  extent.  In  front  came  a  large  body  of  attend¬ 
ants,  whose  office  seemed  to  be  to  sweep  away  every 
particle  of  rubbish  from  the  road.  High  above  the  crowd 
appeared  the  Inca,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  principal 
nobles,  while  others  of  the  same  rank  marched  by  the 
sides  of  his  litter,  displaying  such  a  dazzling  show  of 
ornaments  on  their  persons,  that,  in  the  language  of  one 
of  the  Conquerors,  “they  blazed  like  the  sun.”  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  Inca’s  forces  mustered  along  the  fields 
that  lined  the  road,  and  were  spread  over  the  broad 
meadows  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

When  the  royal  procession  had  arrived  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  city,  it  came  to  a  halt;  and  Pizarro  saw  with 
surprise  that  Atahuallpa  was  preparing  to  pitch  his  tents, 
as  if  to  encamp  there.  A  messenger  soon  after  arrived, 
informing  the  Spaniards  that  the  Inca  would  occupy  his 
present  station  the  ensuing  night,  and  enter  the  city  on 
the  following  morning. 

This  intelligence  greatly  disturbed  Pizarro,  who  had 
shared  in  the  general  impatience  of  his  men  at  the  tardy 
movements  of  the  Peruvians.  The  troops  had  been  un- 
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der  arms  since  daylight,  the  cavalry  mounted,  and  the 
infantry  at  their  post,  waiting  in  silence  the  coming  of 
the  Inca.  A  profound  stillness  reigned  throughout  the 
town,  broken  only  at  intervals  by  the  cry  of  the  sentinel 
from  the  summit  of  the  fortress,  as  he  proclaimed  the 
movements  of  the  Indian  army. 

Nothing,  Pizarro  well  knew,  was  so  trying  to  the  sol¬ 
dier  as  prolonged  suspense,  in  a  critical  situation  like  the 
present;  and  he  feared  lest  his  ardor  might  evaporate, 
and  be  succeeded  by  that  nervous  feeling  natural  to  the 
bravest  soul  at  such  a  crisis,  and  which,  if  not  fear,  is 
near  akin  to  it.  He  returned  an  answer,  therefore,  to 
Atahuallpa,  deprecating  his  change  of  purpose;  and  add¬ 
ing  that  he  had  provided  everything  for  his  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  expected  him  that  night  to  sup  with  him. 

Phis  message  turned  the  Inca  from  his  purpose;  and, 
striking  his  tents  again,  he  resumed  his  march,  first  ad¬ 
vising  the  general  that  he  should  leave  the  greater  part 
of  his  warriors  behind,  and  enter  the  place  with  only  a 
few  of  them,  and  without  arms,  as  he  preferred  to  pass 
the  night  at  Caxamalca.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  ac¬ 
commodations  to  be  provided  for  himself  and  his  retinue 
in  one  of  the  large  stone  buildings,  called,  from  a  serpent 
sculptured  on  the  walls,  “the  Plouse  of  the  Serpent.”  No 
tidings  could  have  been  more  grateful  to  the  Spanish.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Indian  monarch  was  eager  to  rush  into 
the  snare  that  had  been  spread  for  him!  The  fanatical 
cavalier  could  not  fail  to  discern  in  it  the  immediate  finger 
of  Providence. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  wavering  conduct  of 
Atahuallpa,  so  different  from  the  bold  and  decided  charac¬ 
ter  which  history  ascribes  to  him.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  made  his  visit  to  the  white  men  in  perfect  good 
faith;  though  Pizarro  was  probably  right  in  conjecturing 
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that  this  amiable  disposition  stood  on  a  very  precarious 
footing. 

There  is  as  little  reason  to  suppose  that  he  distrusted 
the  sincerity  of  the  strangers;  or  he  would  not  thus  un¬ 
necessarily  have  proposed  to  visit  them  unarmed.  His 
original  purpose  of  coming  with  all  his  force  was  doubt¬ 
less  to  display  his  royal  state,  and  perhaps,  also,  to  show 
greater  respect  for  the  Spaniards ;  but  when  he  con¬ 
sented  to  accept  their  hospitality,  and  pass  the  night  in 
their  quarters,  he  was  willing  to  dispense  with  a  great 
part  of  his  armed  soldiery,  and  visit  them  in  a  manner 
that  implied  entire  confidence  in  their  good  faith. 

He  was  too  absolute  in  Ins  own  empire  easily  to  sus¬ 
pect;  and  he  probably  could  not  comprehend  the  audacity 
with  which  a  few  men,  like  those  now  assembled  in  Caxa- 
malca,  meditated  an  assault  on  a  powerful  monarch  in 
the  midst  of  his  victorious  army.  He  did  not  know  the 
character  of  the  Spaniard. 

It  was  not  long  before  sunset,  when  the  van  of  the 
royal  procession  entered  the  gates  of  the  city.  First 
came  some  hundreds  of  the  menials,  employed  to  clear 
the  path  from  every  obstacle,  and  singing  songs  of  tri¬ 
umph  as  they  came,  “which,  in  our  ears,”  says  one  of 
the  Conquerors,  “sounded  like  the  songs  of  hell” !  Then 
followed  other  bodies  of  different  ranks,  and  dressed  in 
different  liveries.  Some  wore  a  showy  stuff,  checkered 
white  and  red,  like  the  squares  of  a  chessboard.  Others 
were  clad  in  pure  white,  bearing  hammers  or  maces  of 
silver  or  copper;  and  the  guards,  together  with  those  in 
immediate  attendance  on  the  prince,  were  distinguished 
by  a  rich  azure  livery,  and  a  profusion  of  gay  orna¬ 
ments,  while  the  large  pendants  attached  to  the  ears  indi¬ 
cated  the  Peruvian  noble. 

Elevated  high  above  his  vassals  came  the  Inca  Ata- 
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huallpa,  borne  on  a  sedan  or  open  litter,  on  which  was  a 
sort  of  throne  made  of  massive  gold  of  inestimable  value. 
The  palanquin  was  lined  with  the  richly  colored  plumes 
of  tropical  birds,  and  studded  with  shining  plates  of  gold 
and  silver.  The  monarch’s  attire  was  much  richer  than 
on  the  preceding  evening.  Round  his  neck  was  sus¬ 
pended  a  collar  of  emeralds  of  uncommon  size  and  bril¬ 
liancy.  His  short  hair  was  decorated  with  golden  orna¬ 
ments,  and  the  imperial  borla  encircled  his  temples.  The 
bearing  of  the  Inca  was  sedate  and  dignified;  and  from 
his  lofty  station  he  looked  down  on  the  multitudes  below 
with  an  air  of  composure,  like  one  accustomed  to  com¬ 
mand. 

As  the  leading  files  of  the  procession  entered  the  great 
square,  larger,  says  an  old  chronicler,  than  any  square  in 
Spain,  they  opened  to  the  right  and  left  for  the  royal 
retinue  to  pass.  Everything  was  conducted  with  ad¬ 
mirable  order.  The  monarch  was  permitted  to  traverse 
the  plaza  in  silence,  and  not  a  Spaniard  was  to  be  seen. 
When  some  five  or  six  thousand  of  his  people  had  en¬ 
tered  the  place,  Atahuallpa  halted,  and,  turning  round 
with  an  inquiring  look,  demanded,  “Where  are  the 
strangers  ?” 

At  this  moment  Fray  Vicente  de  Val verde,  a  Dominican 
friar,  Pizarro’s  chaplain,  and  afterward  Bishop  of  Cuzco, 
came  forward  with  his  breviary,  or,  as  other  accounts 
say,  a  Bible,  in  one  hand,  and  a  crucifix  in  the  other, 
and,  approaching  the  Inca,  told  him,  that  he  came  by 
order  of  his  commander  to  expound  to  him  the  doctrines 
of  the  true  faith,  for  which  purpose  the  Spaniards  had 
come  from  a  great  distance  to  his  country.  The  friar 
then  explained,  as  clearly  as  he  could,  the  mysterious  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity,  and,  ascending  high  in  his  account, 
began  with  the  creation  of  man,  thence  passed  to  his 
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fall,  to  his  subsequent  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  to 
the  crucifixion,  and  the  ascension,  when  the  Saviour  left 
the  Apostle  Peter  as  his  Vicegerent  upon  earth. 

This  power  had  been  transmitted  to  the  successors  of 
the  Apostle,  good  and  wise  men,  who,  under  the  title  of 
Popes,  held  authority  over  all  powers  and  potentates  on 
earth. 

One  of  the  last  of  these  Popes  had  commissioned  the 
Spanish  emperor,  the  most  mighty  monarch  in  the  world, 
to  conquer  and  convert  the  natives  in  this  western  hemi¬ 
sphere;  and  his  general,  Francisco  Pizarro,  had  now 
come  to  execute  this  important  mission.  The  friar  con¬ 
cluded  with  beseeching  the  Peruvian  monarch  to  receive 
him  kindly;  to  abjure  the  errors  of  his  own  faith,  and 
embrace  that  of  the  Christians  now  proffered  to  him,  the 
only  one  by  which  he  could  hope  for  salvation ;  and,  fur¬ 
thermore,  to  acknowledge  himself  a  tributary  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  the  Fifth,  who,  in  that  event,  would  aid 
and  protect  him  as  his  loyal  vassal. 

Whether  Atahuallpa  possessed  himself  of  every  link 
in  the  curious  chain  of  argument  by  which  the  monk  con¬ 
nected  Pizarro  with  St.  Peter,  may  be  doubted.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  must  have  had  very  incorrect 
notions  of  the  Trinity,  if,  as  Garcilasso  states,  the  in¬ 
terpreter  Felipillo  explained  it  by  saying,  that  “the  Chris¬ 
tians  believed  in  three  Gods  and  one  God,  and  that  made 
four.’’  But  there  is  no  doubt  he  perfectly  comprehended 
that  the  drift  of  the  discourse  was  to  persuade  him  to 
resign  his  scepter  and  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
another. 

The  eyes  of  the  Indian  monarch  flashed  fire,  and  his 
dark  brow  grew  darker  as  he  replied, — “I  will  be  no 
man’s  tributary.  I  am  greater  than  any  prince  upon 
earth.  Your  emperor  may  be  a  great  prince;  I  do  not 
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doubt  it,  when  I  see  that  he  has  sent  his  subjects  so  far 
across  the  waters;  and  I  am  willing  to  hold  him  as  a 
brother.  As  for  the  Pope  of  whom  you  speak,  he  must 
be  crazy  to  talk  of  giving  away  countries  which  do  not 
belong  to  him.  For  my  faith,”  he  continued,  “I  will  not 
change  it.  Your  own  God,  as  you  say,  was  put  to  death 
by  the  very  men  whom  he  created.  But  mine,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  pointing  to  his  Deity, — then,  alas  !  sinking  in  glory 
behind  the  mountain, — “my  God  still  lives  in  the  heavens, 
and  looks  down  on  his  children.” 

He  then  demanded  Valverde  by  what  authority  he  had 
said  these  things.  The  friar  pointed  to  the  book  which 
he  held,  as  his  authority.  Atahuallpa,  taking  it,  turned 
over  the  pages  a  moment,  then,  as  the  insult  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  probably  flashed  across  his  mind,  he  threw  it  down 
with  vehemence,  and  exclaimed, — “Tell  your  comrades 
that  they  shall  give  me  an  account  of  their  doings  in  my 
land.  I  will  not  go  from  here,  till  they  have  made  me 
full  satisfaction  for  all  the  wrongs  they  have  committed.” 

The  friar,  greatly  scandalized  by  the  indignity  offered 
to  the  sacred  volume,  stayed  only  to  pick  it  up,  and, 
hastening  to  Pizarro,  informed  him  of  what  had  been 
done,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time, — “Do  you  not  see, 
that,  while  we  stand  here  wasting  our  breath  in  talking 
with  this  dog,  full  of  pride  as  he  is,  the  fields  are  filling 
with  Indians?  Set  on,  at  once;  I  absolve  you.”  Pizarro 
saw  that  the  hour  had  come.  He  waved  a  white  scarf 
in  the  air,  the  appointed  signal.  The  fatal  gun  was  fired 
from  the  fortress. 

Then,  springing  into  the  square,  the  Spanish  captain 
and  his  followers  shouted  the  old  war  cry  of  “St.  Jago 
and  at  them.” 

It  was  answered  by  the  battle  cry  of  every  Spaniard 
in  the  city,  as,  rushing  from  the  avenues  of  the  great 
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halls  in  which  they  were  concealed,  they  poured  into 
the  plaza,  horse  and  foot,  each  in  his  own  dark  column, 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  midst  of  the  Indian  crowd. 
The  latter,  taken  by  surprise,  stunned  by  the  report  of 
artillery  and  muskets,  the  echoes  of  which  reverberated 
like  thunder  from  the  surrounding  buildings,  and  blinded 
by  the  smoke  which  rolled  in  sulphurous  volumes  along 
the  square,  were  seized  with  a  panic. 

They  knew  not  whither  to  fly  for  refuge  from  the  com¬ 
ing  rain.  Nobles  and  commoners, — all  were  trampled 
down  under  the  fierce  charge  of  the  cavalry,  who  dealt 
their  blows,  right  and  left,  without  sparing;  while  their 
swords,  flashing  through  the  thick  gloom,  carried  dismay 
into  the  hearts  of  the  wretched  natives,  who  now,  for 
the  first  time,  saw  the  horse  and  his  rider  in  all  their 
terrors. 

They  made  no  resistance, — as,  indeed,  they  had  no 
weapons  with  which  to  make  it.  Every  avenue  to  escape 
was  closed,  for  the  entrance  to  the  square  was  choked 
up  with  the  dead  bodies  of  men  who  had  perished  in  vain 
efforts  to  fly;  and,  such  was  the  agony  of  the  survivors 
under  the  terrible  pressure  of  their  assailants,  that  a 
large  body  of  Indians,  by  their  convulsive  struggles, 
burst  through  the  wall  of  stone  and  dried  clay  which 
formed  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  plaza!  It  fell,  leav¬ 
ing  an  opening  of  more  than  a  hundred  paces,  through 
which  multitudes  now  found  their  way  into  the  country, 
still  hotly  pursued  by  the  cavalry,  who,  leaping  the  fallen 
rubbish,  hung  on  the  rear  of  the  fugitives,  striking  them 
down  in  all  directions. 

Meanwhile  the  fight,  or  rather  massacre,  continued  hot 
around  the  Inca,  whose  person  was  the  great  object  of 
the  assault.  His  faithful  nobles,  rallying  about  him, 
threw  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  assailants,  and  strove, 
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by  tearing  them  from  their  saddles,  or,  at  least,  by  offer¬ 
ing  their  own  bosoms  as  a  mark  for  their  vengeance,  to 
shield  their  beloved  master.  It  is  said  by  some  au¬ 
thorities,  that  they  carried  weapons  concealed  under  their 
clothes.  If  so,  it  availed  them  little,  as  it  is  not  pretended 
that  they  used  them.  But  the  most  timid  animal  will  de¬ 
fend  itself  when  at  bay.  That  they  did  not  so  in  the 
present  instance  is  proof  that  they  had  no  "weapons  to 
use.  Yet  they  still  continued  to  force  back  the  cavaliers, 
clinging  to  their  horses  with  dying  grasp,  and,  as  one 
was  cut  down,  another  taking  the  place  of  his  fallen 
comrade  with  a  loyalty  truly  affecting. 

The  Indian  monarch,  stunned  and  bewildered,  saw  his 
faithful  subjects  falling  round  him  without  fully  compre¬ 
hending  his  situation.  The  litter  on  which  he  rode 
heaved  to  and  fro,  as  the  mighty  press  swayed  backwards 
and  forwards ;  and  he  gazed  on  the  overwhelming  ruin,  like 
some  forlorn  mariner,  who,  tossed  about  in  his  bark 
by  the  furious  elements,  sees  the  lightning’s  flash  and 
hears  the  thunder  bursting  around  him  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  can  do  nothing  to  avert  his  fate.  At 
length,  weary  with  the  work  of  destruction,  the  Spaniards, 
as  the  shades  of  evening  grew  deeper,  felt  afraid  that  the 
royal  prize  might,  after  all,  elude  them ;  and  some  of  the 
cavaliers  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  end  the  affray  at 
once  by  taking  Atahuallpa’s  life.  But  Pizarro,  who  was 
nearest  his  person,  called  out  with  stentorian  voice,  “Let 
no  one,  who  values  his  life,  strike  at  the  Inca”;  and, 
stretching  out  his  arm  to  shield  him,  received  a  wound 
on  the  hand  from  one  of  his  own  men, — the  only  wound 
received  by  a  Spaniard  in  the  action.  x 

The  struggle  now  became  fiercer  than  ever  round  the 
royal  litter.  It  reeled  more  and  more,  and  at  length, 
several  of  the  nobles  who  supported  it  having  been  slain. 
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it  was  overturned,  and  the  Indian  prince  would  have 
come  with  violence  to  the  ground,  had  not  his  fall  been 
broken  by  the  efforts  of  Pizarro  and  some  other  of  the 
cavaliers,  who  caught  him  in  their  arms.  The  imperial 
borla  was  instantly  snatched  from  his  temples  by  a  soldier 
named  Estete,  and  the  unhappy  monarch,  strongly  secured, 
was  removed  to  a  neighboring  building,  where  he  was 
carefully  guarded. 

All  attempt  at  resistance  now  ceased.  The  fate  of  the 
Inca  soon  spread  over  town  and  country.  The  charm 
which  might  have  held  the  Peruvians  together  was  dis¬ 
solved.  Every  man  thought  only  of  his  own  safety. 
Even  the  soldiery  encamped  on  the  adjacent  fields  took 
the  alarm,  and,  learning  the  fatal  tidings,  were  seen  fly¬ 
ing  in  every  direction  before  their  pursuers,  who  in  the 
heat  of  triumph  showed  no  touch  of  mercy.  At  length 
night,  more  pitiful  than  man,  threw  her  friendly  mantle 
over  the  fugitives,  and  the  scattered  troops  of  Pizarro 
rallied  once  more  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  in  the 
bloody  square  of  Caxamalca. 


Fernando  d)e  ^ oto 

By  H.  F.  PARKER 

£ J  /  ?HEN  De  Soto  was  ready  to  return  to  Spain,  he 
l/y  was  in  possession  of  “a  hundred  and  four  score 
thousand  ducats,”  and  the  reputation  of  having 
surpassed  “all  other  captains  and  principal  persons”  in 
Pizarro’s  army. 5  He  withdrew  from  Peru,  when  his 
sagacity  foresaw  the  result  of  the  bickerings  and  jeal¬ 
ousy  daily  increasing  among  the  troops.  The  fame  for 
which  he  had  encountered  danger,  was  his ;  and  the  riches 
that  had  decoyed  him  from  home,  were  now  in  his  grasp. 
He  stood  upon  a  height  from  which  he  could  look  down 
upon  the  world,  and  could  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship 
to  those  of  noble  birth,  the  hem  of  whose  garment  he 
could  scarcely  have  touched,  when  he  left  Spain,  a  poor 
adventurer. 

The  wealth,  prudently  economized  during  his  Peruvian 
campaign,  he  freely  lavished  when  he  retouched  the 
shores  of  his  native  land.  As  if  to  revenge  himself  upon 
his  early  poverty,  he  provided  for  his  use  a  retinue  as 
imposing  and  expensive,  as  the  most  arrogant  noble 
could  boast ;  attended  court,  received  a  flattering  welcome 
from  the  Emperor,  and  occupied  a  position  as  prominent 
and  commanding  as  the  wildest  dreams  of  his  ambitious 
boyhood  could  have  suggested. 

Strong  in  his  success,  he  boldly  claimed  the  hand  of 
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Donna  Isabella  de  Bobadilla,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl 
whom  he  had  served  in  the  Indies.  He  was  no  longer  a 
humble  suitor,  but  proudly  felt  that  he  bestowed  as  much 
honor  as  he  received,  in  accepting  the  bride,  whose  high 
birth  he  had  striven  to  balance  by  the  renown  and  gold 
he  threw  into  the  scale. 

He  reached  the  goal  of  his  youthful  imaginings — 
fame,  wealth  and  love;  but,  so  far  from  finding  content¬ 
ment  and  repose,  his  restless  spirit  chafed  to  wing  its 
flight  beyond  the  exalted  heights  reached  by  the  heroes  of 
his  time.  Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  to  conquer  a 
province,  and  reveal  to  the  world  cities  in  the  heart  of 
a  wilderness,  boasting  as  mysterious  a  civilization  as  those 
to  which  Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  cut  their  way.  All 
Europe  believed  that  wealthy  nations  peopled  the  northern 
continent,  beyond  the  wilds  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
the  brilliant,  but  strangely  exaggerated  accounts  returned 
by  every  expedition,  confirmed  the  surmise.  >J 

Inflamed  by  the  reports  concerning  Florida,  De  Soto 
applied  to  the  Emperor  for  its  government,  and  pledged 
himself  to  conquer  it  at  his  own  cost.  Charles  V.  was 
not  chary  of  his  gifts,  and,  willing  to  reward  De  Soto 
generously,  invested  him  with  the  titles  of  Governor  of 
Cuba,  and  Marquis  Adelantado,  or  President  of  Florida, 
which  name  was  applied  to  an  immense  and  undefined 
extent  of  territory. 

The  news  that  one  of  the  famed  conquerors  of  Peru 
was  about  to  undertake  an  independent  expedition,  pro¬ 
duced  an  excitement  that  extended  even  to  Portugal. 
Men  of  high  titles  and  large  possessions,  engaged  in  the 
enterprise,  and  those  who  could  not  otherwise  raise  the 
necessary  funds,  sold  their  houses,  vineyards,  olive  plan¬ 
tations,  and  towns  of  vassals,  and  repaired  to  Seville,  in 
readiness  to  accompany  the  Adelantado.  A  company  of 
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Portuguese,  from  San  Lucar,  visted  De  Soto,  to  offer 
the  services  of  some  of  their  countrymen.  They  found 
him  at  Seville,  where  he  received  them  in  the  spacious 
court  of  his  residence,  conducting  them  to  the  galleries 
above  it,  and  entertained  them  at  his  sumptuous  board, 
with  “show  of  great  contentment.” 

De  Soto  demanded  an  assemblage  of  all  who  desired  to 
accompany  him,  to  be  made  at  San  Lucar,  a  town  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquiver,  and  just  upon  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Portugal  and  the  kingdom  of  Seville.  A  general 
muster  was  ordered,  upon  which  “the  Portuguese  showed 
themselves  armed  in  very  bright  armor,  and  the  Castilians 
very  gallant  with  silk  upon  silk,  with  many  pinkings  and 
cuts,”  as  is  related  by  the  chronicler.  The  gay  accouter¬ 
ments,  that  might  have  made  a  European  army  dazzling, 
were  little  fitted  for  the  rude  campaigns  of  the  uncivilized 
continent.  The  experienced  captain  assured  them  that 
“braveries  in  such  an  action  did  not  like  him,”  and  dis¬ 
missed  them  to  prepare  for  hardy  service. 

At  length,  six  hundred  picked  men  were  equipped 
in  burnished  mail,  well  armed,  and  finely  mounted. 
Scores  were  refused,  although  they  had  disposed  of 
their  estates  to  defray  expenses ;  the  number  already 
exceeded  the  provisions  made  for  the  expedition.  Donna 
Isabella  accompanied  De  Soto,  and  several  of  the  wives 
of  noblemen  on  board  also  consented  to  embark. 

Early  in  1538,  the  fleet  set  sail,  with  as  gay  and  hope¬ 
ful  a  crowd  of  adventurers  as  ever  committed  themselves 
to  the  winds.  Banners  floated,  armor  flashed,  trumpets 
sounded,  and  heavy  ordnance  was  discharged,  to  give  vent 
to  their  exuberant  spirits.  After  the  usual  experience  of 
storms  and  calms,  the  fleet  touched  at  the  Canaries,  where 
the  voyagers  were  honorably  received  by  an  earl  of  one 
of  the  islands,  “apparently  all  in  white,  cloak,  jerkin, 
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hose,  shoes,  and  cap,  so  that  he  seemed  a  lord  of  the 
Gipsies.”  The  ships  were  here  freshly  provisioned,  and, 
after  a  week  of  rest,  De  Soto  steered  for  his  new 
provinces. 

Their  arrival  at  Cuba  was  the  signal  for  a  succession 
of  festivals  and  brilliant  entertainments.  De  Soto  im¬ 
mediately  despatched  two  ships  to  seek  a  safe  harbor  on 
the  Florida  coast.  Upon  their  return,  with  two  Indian 
captives,  who  communicated  by  signs  that  their  country 
contained  mines  of  the  precious  metal,  the  troops  became 
impatient  to  such  a  degree  among  the  Cubans,  that,  with 
others,  Vasco  Porcallo,  an  old  man,  lavished  all  his  wealth 
upon  magnificent  preparations  to  accompany  De  Soto. 
Gray-haired  veterans  were  as  readily  infatuated  as  head¬ 
long  youths. 

De  Soto  bade  adieu  to  his  beautiful  young  wife,  whom 
he  was  destined  never  again  to  behold,  left  her  in  command 
of  the  island,  and  sailed  for  Florida,  the  eighteenth  of 
May,  1539,  with  a  fleet  of  eighteen  ships.  A  few  days 
brought  them  to  the  Bay  of  Spiritu  Santo,  where  they 
eagerly  disembarked.  They  beheld,  with  some  misgiving, 
the  low,  marshy  shores,  the  occasional  savannas  of  tall, 
strong  grass,  and  the  dreary  pine  barrens,  with  their 
thriving  undergrowth  of  palmettos.  The  dismal  aspect 
was  relieved  by  the  gorgeously  colored  flowers,  that  made 
the  air  heavy  with  rich  perfume,  and  was  enlivened  by  the 
songs  and  the  flitting,  to  and  fro,  of  the  blue  jay,  the 
flaming  oriole,  the  cheerful  red-breast,  and  the  melodious 
warblings  of  the  mocking  bird. 

Anticipating  a  rich  soil,  and  an  inhabited  interior,  of 
unequaled  magnificence,  from  the  showy  luxuriance  of 
what  they  saw,  and  unwilling  to  note  the  unpromising 
hammucks  that  characterized  the  country,  they  formed  a 
gay  cavalcade,  and  commenced  the  toilsome  wandering  in 
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a  wilderness  from  which  they  never  could  escape.  The 
ships  were  returned  to  Havana,  that  none  might  be  in¬ 
duced  to  turn  back — a  measure  which  so  alarmed  the 
aged  Porcallo,  that  he  refused  to  enter  the  suspicious 
wilds,  and  returned  with  the  fleet  to  Cuba. 

The  exploring  army  was  composed  of  a  large  body  of 
cavalry  and  foot  soldiers,  twelve  priests,  who  scrupulously 
imposed  every  religious  observance,  and  two  or  three 
Indian  guides.  Among  the  latter  was  an  interpreter, 
named  John  Ortiz.  He  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  had 
been  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  while  traversing  Flor¬ 
ida  with  Narvaez.  Ucita,  the  warrior  in  whose  hands  he 
had  fallen,  condemned  him  to  be  burned,  with  all  the 
lingering  horrors  inflicted  by  Indian  cruelty ;  but  the 
daughter  of  the  chieftain — another  Pocahontas — plead  for 
his  life,  and  for  her  sake  he  was  unbound,  and  adopted 
in  the  tribe.  A  short  time  before  the  landing  of  De  Soto, 
he  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  Ucita,  and  was 
again  condemned  to  die.  The  brave  Indian  girl,  who  had 
before  saved  his  life,  secretly  informed  him  of  his  danger, 
told  him  of  a  neighboring  sachem  who  would  protect  him, 
conducted  him  half  a  league  on  his  way  at  night,  and 
hastily  returned,  lest  her  absence  and  her  errand  should 
be  discovered.  He  found  his  way  to  the  Spanish  army 
just  as  they  had  commenced  their  march,  and  gladly 
mingled  with  his  countrymen,  after  a  captivity  of  twelve 
years.  He  was  most  serviceable  to  them  as  an  interpreter. 

It  is  no  tribute  to  the  humanity  of  De  Soto,  to  record 
that  his  army  was  not  only  equipped  with  necessary 
weapons  of  offense  and  defense,  but  that  it  was  provided 
with  manacles  and  chains  for  captives,  and  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  a  forge,  together  with  ferocious  blood  hounds, 
as  aid  against  the  opposing  natives.  It  was  thus  that 
civilized  races  wrenched  from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the 
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Indians  their  rightful  possessions;  loaded  them  with 
chains  in  return  for  their  unsuspecting  hospitality ; 
forced  upon  them  a  religion  impossible  to  understand, 
when  exemplified  by  outrageous  cruelty;  overlooked  their 
manhood,  and  crushed  them  to  the  earth,  wretched,  helpless 
slaves.  It  is  a  truth  worth  remembrance,  that  those  por¬ 
tions  of  America  where  civilization  was  ushered  in  by 
rapacity  and  oppression,  are  still  overclouded  by  the 
same  baneful  influences,  while  those  which  were  en¬ 
lightened  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and  good-will,  are  the  most 
flourishing  States  on  the  continent. 

De  Soto’s  severity  is  only  lessened  in  reproach  by 
comparison  with  all  who  preceded  him,  and  the  usages 
of  the  age  which,  in  war,  spared  neither  old  nor  young 
and,  in  the  most  refined  cities  of  the  Old  World,  licensed 
a  general  butchery  where  there  was  not  a  gentle  resigna¬ 
tion  to  the  Catholic  yoke.  The  Spaniards  assumed  that 
the  Indians  were  an  unappeasable,  ferocious  race,  to  be 
tamed  only  by  the  harshest  measures,  and,  accordingly, 
always  approached  them  with  a  dictatory  mien,  and 
bristling  with  weapons — the  surest  mode  of  arousing 
their  manly  independence,  and  fierce  opposition.  [/ 

Such  a  spirit  pervaded  the  followers  of  De  Soto,  as 
they  struggled  through  the  deceitful  hammucks  of  the 
south,  in  search  of  uncertain  cities,  which  their  guides  at 
one  moment  assured  them  lay  towards  the  north,  and,  at 
the  next,  were  equally  certain  they  would  find  in  the 
west.  The  horses,  though  well  trained,  continually  sank 
deep  into  the  marshes  concealed  beneath  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  vines,  which  were  matted  with  close-set  shrubs. 
The  foot  soldiers,  weighed  down  by  their  heavy  armor, 
struggled  with  difficulty  through  the  quagmires,  beneath 
a  burning  sun;  and  if  they  sought  shelter  from  the  heat 
in  the  forests  of  gigantic  oak,  cotton-wood,  and  flowering 
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magnolias,  which  intervened,  they  were  soon  lost  in  the 
dark,  somber  mazes  of  these  coverts  of  unfriendly 
Indians,  or  caught  in  the  thorny  bushes  and  clinging  ivy 
that  ensnared  their  steps. 

De  Soto,  with  thirty  horsemen  and  fifty  footmen,  went 
in  advance  of  the  army,  intent  upon  finding  a  province 
called  Cale,  where,  a  cacique  had  told  him,  the  warriors 
wore  headpieces  of  gold  when  they  went  to  battle.  After 
several  days  of  wandering,  he  arrived  at  Cale,  but 
found  only  a  deserted  town  and  three  Indian  spies,  whom 
he  took  prisoners.  He  here  awaited  the  coming  of  those 
he  had  left  behind.  They  made  their  way  but  slowly, 
being  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue.  Provisions 
had  given  out,  and  they  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  the 
resources  of  the  insignificant  villages  through  which 
they  frequently  passed.  Joining  De  Sota  at  Cale,  they 
swept  all  the  fields  of  maize  within  reach,  and  were 
obliged  to  beat  the  grain  in  a  mortar,  and  sift  the  flour 
through  their  coats  of  mail,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for 
bread. 

The  march  was  resumed.  Every  settlement  in  their 
progress  was  robbed  of  food,  and  such  natives  as  could 
be  seized  were  enslaved.  Frequently,  skirmishes  occurred, 
in  which  the  Indians,  when  defeated,  sought  to  save 
themselves  by  plunging  into  the  wilderness,  or  hiding 
under  the  leaves  of  the  water-lilies,  on  the  borders  of 
deep  lakes,  which  abound  in  Florida. 

The  soldiers  became  wearied  and  impatient  with  their 
unfruitful  toil,  and  saw  no  fulfillment  of  the  promises  of 
the  youth,  named  Patofa,  who  had  offered  to  guide 
them  to  a  rich  province.  The  young  Indian,  like  an  evil 
spirit,  led  them  by  a  path  that  narrowed  each  day,  and 
finally  was  lost.  Yet  they  followed  him  through  a  “fat 
country,  beautiful  and  very  fruitful,”  waded  rapid 
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streams,  again  entered  intricate  forests,  and  finally,  after 
fording  a  deep  and  wide  river,  and  halting  in  a  grove  of 
pine  trees  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  waste  of  low  thicket, 
De  Soto’s  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  threatened  the 
youth  with  death  if  he  longer  led  them  astray.  Patofa 
declared  himself  bewildered. 

Their  store  of  maize  had  given  out;  the  men  were  stag¬ 
gering  with  weakness;  the  country  through  which  they 
had  passed  could  not  afford  subsistence  on  their  return; 
before  them  stretched  an  almost  impenetrable  forest;  and 
to  remain  where  they  were,  exposed  them  to  the  revenge 
of  the  wronged  Indians.  A  consultation  was  held,  in 
which  De  Soto  decided  to  send  scouts  in  every  direction, 
to  seek  some  inhabited  place.  Several  days  of  intense 
suspense  and  suffering  ensued.  One  after  another  of 
the  exploring  parties  returned  on  foot,  driving  their 
horses  before  them  with  sticks,  “for  they  were  so 
weary  that  they  could  not  lead  them.”  Some  had 
been  left  in  the  thickets  and  marshes,  unable  to  proceed 
farther.  De  Soto  was  indignant  that  any  should  have 
been  deserted  in  their  extremity,  and  sent  horsemen  in 
search  of  them,  who  found  and  brought  them  to  the 
camp. 

At  length,  one  of  the  parties  returned,  with  the  re¬ 
viving  news  of  a  small  town,  a  few  leagues  distant.  In¬ 
spired  with  fresh  vigor  and  hope,  the  rapidly  diminish¬ 
ing  army  set  out  for  the  village,  leaving  a  letter  buried  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  with  directions  to  find  it,  carved  upon 
the  trunk,  for  the  benefit  of  those  companions  who  had 
not  returned.  A  supply  of  ground  maize  was  found  in 
the  town,  and  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  many  of 
whom  still  lingered  on  the  road,  unable  to  drag  them¬ 
selves  any  farther. 

When  strength  and  energy  were  partially  restored  to 
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the  army,  they  proceeded  on  their  inarch  to  a  province 
governed  by  a  woman.  She  heard  of  their  intended  visit, 
and  went  to  meet  them  in  a  barge,  where  she  sat  beneath 
a  rude  canopy,  accompanied  by  her  attendants.  She 
greeted  the  Adelantado  in  a  friendly  and  generous  speech, 
and  presented  him  with  gifts  of  fine  skins  and  mantles, 
composed  of  brilliant  plumage,  besides  a  cordon  of  pearls, 
which  she  cast  upon  his  neck.  She  then  conducted  him 
and  his  followers  into  her  own  province. 

Smooth,  fertile  meadows  stretched  along  the  riverside; 
fields  of  maize  lay  full  and  ripe,  and  groves  of  mulberry 
and  hickory  offered  a  refreshing  shade. 

The  inhabitants  were  courteous,  attractive,  and,  unlike 
most  of  their  countrymen,  were  clothed  in  skins  and 
mantles,  both  showy  and  graceful.  Pearls  seemed 
plentiful,  though  greatly  injured  by  perforation  and  burn¬ 
ing.  The  Spaniards  were  delighted  with  the  aspect  and 
promise  of  this  province,  and,  with  one  voice,  urged  De 
Soto  to  take  possession  of,  and  colonize  it,  as  it  was  but 
two  days’  travel  to  the  seashore,  and  afforded  abundant 
resources  of  wealth.  To  this,  the  proud,  ambitious  com¬ 
mander  would  not  listen.  He  had  fully  determined  to 
outvie  Pizarro,  in  the  discovery  of  a  wealthy  nation,  and 
nothing  could  deter  him.  His  resolution  once  formed,  he 
was  stern  and  inflexible;  knowing  this,  his  followers, 
yielding  without  dispute,  left  behind  the  tempting  do¬ 
minions  of  the  Indian  queen,  and  again  plunged  into  the 
dark,  miry  depths  of  the  forest. 

The  province  of  a  powerful,  sullen  cacique,  who 
governed  a  warlike  people,  and  whose  towns  were  en¬ 
closed  by  walls  of  wood  and  clay,  came  next  in  tlieir 
way.  De  Sota  had,  from  his  entrance  into  Florida,  in¬ 
sisted  that  each  cacique  should  accompany  him  to  the 
uttermost  bounds  of  his  province,  both  to  prevent  the 
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forming  of  any  evil  designs  against  his  army,  and  to 
enforce  the  services  of  their  subjects  in  providing  food 
and  carrying  burdens.  He  always  dismissed  his  un¬ 
willing  escort  with  courteous  thanks.  His  compulsory  de¬ 
mand  did  not  suit  the  dignity  of  the  warrior  before  whose 
towns  the  Spaniards  now  encamped.  The  chief  had  ac¬ 
companied  them  a  short  distance,  but  refused  to  go 
farther,  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  armed  people,  looked 
with  disdain  upon  De  Soto,  and  maintained  a  scornful 
silence  to  all  his  requirements.  A  misunderstanding  en¬ 
sued  ;  both  parties  were  suspicious,  and  the  anger  of  both 
was  vented  in  a  sudden  battle — the  first  that  had  occurred 
since  their  landing.  The  town  was  fired,  the  clothes 
and  pearls,  borne  by  the  slaves,  were  destroyed ;  hundreds 
of  the  natives  were  slain,  many  of  the  Spaniards  wounded, 
and  eighteen  of  them  killed.  This  loss  was  great  to  De 
Soto,  as  eighty-six  of  his  men  had  already  fallen  by  the 
way,  either  from  sickness,  hunger,  or  the  effects  of 
poisoned  arrows. 

The  second  winter  of  their  wanderings  in  Florida  was 
fast  approaching,  and,  though  nothing  but  fatigue  and 
suffering  had  yet  been  experienced,  De  Soto  pushed  on¬ 
ward,  undaunted  by  difficulties.  A  second  encounter  with 
the  natives  was  an  additional  disaster.  While  slumbering 
in  security,  in  an  apparently  deserted  town,  the  houses 
were  fired,  and  the  bewildered  soldiers  rushed  from  the 
flames,  unarmed,  among  the  savages,  who  sprung  up 
in  every  direction.  Frightened  at  their  own  work,  the 
natives  fled,  leaving  eight  Spaniards  dead.  Many  of  the 
horses  were  consumed,  together  with  the  soldiers’  cloth¬ 
ing.  They  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  weaving  mats 
of  ivy,  for  a  covering  from  the  severe  cold  of  winter, 
and  of  manufacturing  saddles  of  cane,  and  lances  from 
ashwood,  to  replace  their  loss. 
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De  Soto  still  refused  to  retrace  his  steps,  though  he 
had  received  tidings  of  a  ship  that  awaited  him  in  port, 
but  six  miles  distant.  He  concealed  the  fact  from  his 
men,  and  would  return  no  account  of  himself,  as  his 
extravagant  hopes  were  yet  far  from  being  realized,  and 
the  little  store  of  wealth  he  had  accumulated  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  Too  proud  to  acknowledge  his  misfortunes,  he 
preserved  silence,  and  still  cut  his  way  through  the  dismal 
hammucks,  through  the  snow,  and  over  the  inundated 
lowlands,  towards  the  Mississippi. 

He  arrived  upon  the  banks  of  that  giant  river,  early  in 
the  spring  of  1541.  In  beholding  its  richly  wooded 
banks,  the  trees  along  the  shore  draped  with  the  vine 
which  so  gracefully  festoons  the  southern  forests — the 
soft,  mossy  “curtain  of  death,” — while  gazing  far  down 
its  stately  moving  waters,  and  above,  where  its  immense 
volumes  majestically  curved  from  the  concealment  of 
rock  and  forest,  and  across  its  wide,  deep  channel  to  the 
opposite  dimly  lined  shores,  he  believed,  more  firmly 
than  ever,  that  the  provinces  it  skirted  were  the  splendid 
dominions  he  sought,  and  that  those  he  had  traversed, 
were  but  the  outskirts  of  the  fancied  semi-barbarous 
nation. 

Acting  upon  this  belief,  he  encamped  his  diminished 
army  near  its  banks.  The  soldiers  were  immediately 
busied  in  hewing  timber,  to  construct  barges,  in  which  to 
cross  the  interposing  river.  The  ringing  sound  of  their 
labor  echoed  strangely  along  the  shore,  and  the  wander¬ 
ing  natives  shot  out  here  and  there,  in  their  canoes,  to  be¬ 
hold  the  skill,  and  cunning  devices,  by  which  the  new¬ 
comers  so  quickly  constructed  huge  boats  from  the  fallen 
trees.  Their  coming  had  been  heralded  beyond  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  long  before  they  had  reached  its  banks,  by  the 
stealthy,  swift  Indian  runner,  who,  like  the  Scottish  hench- 
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man  sent  with  the  fearful  sign  of  the  crosslet,  to  summon 
Vich-Alpine’s  clan,  was  bid  to 

“Bend  ’gainst  the  sleepy  hill  his  breast. 

Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest; 

With  short  and  springing  footsteps  pass 
The  trembling  bog  and  false  morass ; 

Across  the  brook  like  roebuck  bound, 

And  thread  the  brake  like  questing  hound.” 

The  chieftains  caught  the  quick  words  of  the  “herald 
of  battle,  fate  and  fear,”  and  with  grave,  unmoved  fea¬ 
tures,  made  known  to  the  gloomy  warriors  the  near 
approach  of  the  scourge  that  had  been  prophesied  by  their 
forefathers. 

De  Soto  had  scarcely  encamped  upon  the  river  banks, 
when  his  vigilant  eye  caught  sight  of  a  distant  fleet  of 
canoes,  moving  swiftly  down  the  great  stream.  As  they 
approached  nearer,  they  seemed  a  “fair  army  of  gallies.” 
The  two  hundred  canoes  were  long,  well  made,  and  filled 
from  head  to  stern  with  standing  warriors,  wearing  white 
or  richly  colored  plumes,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
and  bearing  shields  to  defend  the  rowers,  whose  noiseless, 
time-keeping  oars  conveyed  them  in  long  leaps  over  the 
downward  flowing  water.  As  they  neared  the  Spanish  en¬ 
campment,  the  flags,  plumes,  shields,  and  canopies  with 
which  the  canoes  were  decorated,  became  more  dfstinct. 
The  principal  cacique  sat  in  the  stern  of  the  longest  barge, 
beneath  a  canopy,  whence  he  commanded  and  directed  his 
people,  with  a  dignity  and  stateliness  that  outdid  the  Estre- 
maduran  general,  to  whom  he  came  to  pay  homage. 

The  canoes  approached  the  shore,  “to  see  if,  with  dis¬ 
simulation,  they  might  do  some  hurt,”  according  to  the 
Portuguese  account,  but,  perceiving  the  Spaniards  well 
armed,  put  off  in  great  haste,  after  sending  three  canoes 
ashore,  loaded  with  mantles  and  provisions.  The  Span- 
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iards,  interpreting  hostility  from  their  warlike  array,  shot 
after  them,  as  their  canoes  receded  in  perfect  order.  Six 
of  the  rowers  were  killed,  but,  with  a  discipline  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  civilized  soldiery,  their  places  were 
instantly  filled.  They  returned  up  the  river  as  noiselessly 
as  they  came.  The  camp  remained  unmolested  during  the 
succeeding  thirty  days,  which  were  occupied  in  building 
boats. 

The  river  was  crossed  without  difficulty  or  opposition, 
and  the  explorers  were  greatly  relieved  to  find  themselves 
traversing  a  more  open  and  a  drier  country  than  that  which 
had  hitherto  impeded  their  progress.  The  sight  of  smooth 
fields,  thin  woods,  groves  of  mulberry  and  wild  plum ; 
trees  bearing  grateful  fruit,  and  frequent  Indian  towns 
containing  a  peaceful  population,  invigorated  the  wearied 
and  despairing  troops.  The  accounts  of  a  powerful 
cacique,  at  no  great  distance,  lured  them  on.  When  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  province  of  Casqui,  that  cacique  met  De  Soto 
with  gifts  and  offered  the  town  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers. 
Many  exchanges  of  courtesy  and  bombastic  words  of 
friendship  followed. 

De  Soto  remained  in  adjoining  groves  with  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  Casqui  returned  to  the  town,  and  soon  appeared 
again,  with  many  of  his  people,  among  whom  were  two 
blind  men.  The  latter  approached  De  Soto,  prostrated 
themselves  before  him,  and  besought  him,  as  the  “Son 
of  the  Sun,”  to  restore  light  to  their  sightless  eyes. 

Touched  by  their  confiding  simplicity,  and  reminded, 
by  the  incident,  of  the  mission  of  Christ  whose  atonement 
he  had  failed  to  make  known  along  the  way  except  in  a 
warlike  spirit,  he  assured  the  supplicants  that  God  alone 
could  restore  them,  and  they  “should  ask  whatsoever 
they  stood  in  need  of,  of  the  Lord  which  was  in  heaven.” 
He  showed  them  the  cross,  told  them  of  the  Saviour,  and 
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finished  by  commanding  a  large  cross  to  be  made,  and 
erected  on  the  highest  eminence  in  the  town,  “in  com¬ 
memoration  of  Christ’s  sufferings.”  The  Adelantado, 
his  troops,  and  the  awed  Indians,  knelt  before  it  and 
worshiped ;  as  long  as  it  remained,  the  benighted  race 
prostrated  themselves  before  it,  and  prayed  to  it  as  to  an 
idol.  Thus,  though  unwittingly,  the  Spaniards  conducted 
them  to  a  surer  idolatry  than  that  which  they  already  pos¬ 
sessed,  by  offering  them  symbolic,  instead  of  purely 
spiritual  religion. 

The  cacique  of  the  adjoining  province,  being  at  enmity 
with  Casqui,  and  hearing  of  his  formidable  allies,  retired 
with  his  warriors  to  an  island,  lying  at  the  juncture  of 
two  streams.  When  De  Soto  arrived  at  the  deserted 
towns,  he  found  them  walled ;  the  principal  one  being 
flanked  with  rude  towers,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  a  lake 
and  ditch.  An  abundance  of  skins  and  mantles  were  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  destitute  troops,  and  converted  into  cas¬ 
socks,  gowns,  jerkins,  hose  and  shoes.  Thus  appareled 
in  the  robes  of  the  Indian  hunters,  without  the  apology 
of  their  being  the  spoils  of  war,  they  pursued  the  owners, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  Casqui,  drove  them  from  the 
wooded  island,  and  took  many  of  them  prisoners. 

Casqui,  however,  took  possession  of  their  goods,  and, 
lest  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  retain  them,  hurried 
off,  without  a  word  of  adieu  to  De  Soto.  At  this,  De 
Soto  united  with  the  cacique  of  Pacaha,  and  began  a 
march  into  Casqui’s  province,  upon  which  the  runaway 
warrior  made  the  most  humble  apologies,  and  placed  all 
his  possessions  at  the  Spaniards’  disposal.  Thus,  having 
conquered  both  the  caciques,  who  had  long  been  sworn 
foes,  he  provided  as  sumptuous  a  dinner  as  he  could  af¬ 
ford,  invited  the  chieftains,  and  made  them  friends.  But 
the  smoke  of  their  pipe  of  peace  had  scarcely  curled  away. 
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before  the  jealous  caciques  "fell  at  variance  about  the 
seats,  which  of  them  should  sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
conqueror.”  Again  De  Soto  interposed,  and  restored 
good  feeling,  by  assuring  them  that  he  considered  either 
seat  equally  honorable.  The  feast  was  partaken  with  the 
utmost  good  will  on  all  sides,  and,  thenceforth,  the  two 
caciques  vied  with  each  other  in  gifts  and  kind  services 
to  De  Soto. 

The  Spaniards  continued  their  march  to  the  north, 
after  crossing  the  Mississippi,  till  the  increasing  cold,  and 
the  reports  of  a  destitute  country  beyond,  decided  De 
Soto  to  turn  to  the  south.  His  proud  determination 
began  to  fail  him,  as  dream  after  dream  vanished  before 
the  stern  realities  with  which  his  faithful  followers  fought 
at  every  step.  No  gold,  no  silver,  no  more  pearls  or 
precious  stones  rewarded  their  search.  They  were  fortu¬ 
nate  when  they  found  food  enough  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  hunger.  De  Soto  looked  with  pain  upon  his  few  re¬ 
maining  followers.  They  who,  in  brilliant  armor,  with 
waving  pennons  and  plumes,  and  prancing  steeds,  had 
boldly  dashed  into  the  tangled  hammucks  of  Florida, 
were  now  traversing  the  swamps,  and  pools,  and  snow, 
clad  in  shaggy  bearskins,  rough  oxhides,  and  mantles 
of  softer  fur  and  feathers,  bearing  ashen  lances  of  their 
own  make,  a  few  steel  weapons,  and  remnants  of  rusty 
coats  of  mail.  They  looked  like  a  troop  of  wild  Lap¬ 
landers,  thus  wrapped  in  shaggy  caps,  mantles,  and  shoes, 
and  often  driving  before  them,  with  sticks,  the  jaded, 
moping  horses,  in  whose  sides  every  rib  could  be  counted. 

With  but  half  of  his  original  army  left,  De  Soto  knew 
that  it  was  useless  to  contend  with  the  savages.  Ihere 
was  no  more  promise  of  discovering,  here,  a  second  Cusco, 
or  another  Atahuallpa ;  and  no  enticing  accounts  of  distant 
riches,  to  nerve  his  devoted  band  to  meet  new  dangers. 
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Yet,  unwilling  to  yield,  at  once,  his  splendid  schemes, 
and  clinging  to  them  with  the  tenacity  of  a  hopeful  and 
energetic  spirit,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  plan  of  re¬ 
turning  to  Cuba,  for  a  fresh  supply  of  troops,  and  then 
pursuing  his  search  farther  west  and  south.  He  en¬ 
couraged  his  men,  and  concealed  his  own  misgivings  and 
disappointment,  by  continually  dwelling  upon  this  new 
project,  and,  with  that  in  view,  turned  to  seek  the  sea¬ 
shore. 

First,  they  clambered  over  rough  mountains,  then  de¬ 
scended  to  a  smooth,  champaign  district,  where  they  were 
detained  for  months,  by  the  snow.  The  winter  passed 
away,  in  these  struggles  to  gain  the  seacoast.  Early  in 
March,  1542,  they  again  pressed  forward,  and,  after  an 
exhausting  journey  through  a  low  country,  rendered 
almost  impassable  by  frequent  bayous,  lakes,  canebrakes, 
and  forests,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Mississippi. 
Encamped  once  more  upon  its  banks,  their  courage  re¬ 
vived,  though  each  day  some  one  of  their  number  be¬ 
came  victims  to  starvation  or  hardship.  Their  unmarked 
graves  lay  all  along  the  route,  and  many  of  those  who 
again  beheld  the  oceanward  waters,  were  destined  to 
receive  a  secret  burial  in  some  hidden  nook  of  the  forest 
bordering  the  river. 

The  first  cacique  who  visited  the  camp  was  eagerly 
questioned  concerning  the  distance  of  the  sea,  and  the 
nature  of  the  intervening  country.  De  Soto  listened, 
with  oppressive  forebodings,  to  his  account  of  the  un¬ 
inhabited  and  dreary  waste  that  characterized  the  lower 
banks  of  the  river.  He  would  not  believe  the  disheart- 
ening  relation,  and  dispatched  a  small  party  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  it.  At  the  end  of  eight  days,  the  men  re¬ 
turned  in  despair;  they  had  penetrated  but  a  few  leagues, 
owing  to  the  numberless  creeks,  cane  groves,  and  thick 
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woods  that  opposed  their  progress.  Not  a  human  being, 
or  the  sign  of  a  habitation,  had  been  seen  by  the  way. 
How  were  they  to  force  their  way  to  the  sea,  over  many 
hundred  leagues  of  marshes,  and  swamps,  without  the 
means  of  sustenance?  De  Soto  received  the  intelligence 
in  silence.  His  men  gathered  about  him,  thoughtful  and 
gloomy,  and  unable  to  cheer  their  commander.  His  un¬ 
flagging  energy,  and  obstinate  perseverance,  had  imparted 
courage  and  strength  to  them  till  now.  That  his  strong 
spirit  should  bend  under  their  misfortunes  was  utterly 
depressing;  they  looked  in  each  other’s  famished  faces 
with  questioning  glances,  but  no  one  could  suggest  a 
mode  of  escape  from  the  fate  that  threatened  them. 

Roused  by  the  sufferings  of  his  faithful  followers,  De 
Soto  made  another  effort  to  obtain  relief.  He  had  been 
told  of  a  cacique  across  the  river,  who  ruled  the  province 
of  Quigalta,  and  was  said  to  be  the  “greatest  lord  in  that 
country.”  He  immediately  sent  an  Indian  to  inform  him 
of  the  arrival  of  the  “Son  of  the  Sun,”  whom  all  the 
caciques  of  his  nation  obeyed ;  solicited  his  friendship, 
and  desired  him  to  come  to  him  with  tokens  of  obedience 
and  love. 

When  the  messenger  had  gone,  De  Soto  threw  himself 
upon  his  low,  hard  bed,  sick  from  disappointed  hopes 
and  perplexity.  He  knew  not  how  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  snare  into  which  ambition  had  led  him,  and  if 
he  did  escape,  his  pride  shrank  from  appearing  before 
the  world,  a  foiled  adventurer.  He  had  for  a  while  sus¬ 
tained  himself  and  his  troops,  with  the  empty  project 
of  fitting  out  a  new  expedition,  but  his  means  were  not 
adequate,  and  if  they  were,  what  was  there  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Florida  to  tempt  him  ?  His  titles,  too,  what  were 
they  ?  When  he  received  them  at  the  hand  of  an  Emperor, 
and  all  the  world  believed  they  gifted  him  with  power  and 
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riches,  he  gloried  in  them.  But  was  it  to  be  the  marquis 
of  marshes,  and  impenetrable  thickets? — to  be  governor 
of  a  wild,  untamed  host,  who  would  pay  no  tribute  but 
coarse  food,  and  shaggy  robes  ? 

The  name  of  Adelantado  of  Florida  sounded  far  dif¬ 
ferently  in  his  ears,  when  he  had  traversed  his  posses¬ 
sions,  than  when  he  stood,  an  admired  hero,  in  the 
presence  of  royalty.  He  had  not  courage  to  face  the 
world,  in  his  reverses,  nor  to  return  to  his  highborn  wife, 
who  awaited  him  at  Cuba,  in  painful  suspense.  Could  he 
have  known,  with  what  faithfulness  and  solicitude  she 
had,  repeatedly,  sent  ships  to  the  coast  of  Florida,  to 
gain  tidings  of  him,  and  could  he  have  known  that  the 
news  of  his  death  would  bear  her,  heartbroken,  to  the 
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grave,  he  might  have  rallied  a  sterner  courage,  and 
pressed  to  the  seashore,  with  those  who  finally  returned 
to  their  native  land. 

The  depression  of  spirits,  which  at  first  prostrated  De 
Soto,  soon  induced  a  malignant  fever.  While  he  lay  thus 
helpless,  the  Indian  messenger  returned  from  the  cacique 
of  Quigalta,  with  a  fierce,  defiant  reply  to  his  demands. 
“You  say  you  are  the  child  of  the  sun.  Dry  up  the  river, 
and  I  will  believe  you.  Do  you  desire  to  see  me?  Visit 
the  town  where  I  dwell.  If  you  come  in  peace,  I  will 
receive  you  with  good  will;  if  in  war,  I  will  not  shrink 
one  foot  back,”  was  the  message  of  the  undaunted  chief¬ 
tain.  Poor  comfort  to  the  dying  commander. 

A  few  days  after,  De  Soto  called  his  followers  about 
him,  and  told  them  of  his  approaching  death.  He  ap¬ 
pointed  a  successor,  asked  forgiveness  for  wrong  that 
he  might  have  done  any  one,  thanked  them  for  their 
loyalty,  and  prayed  for  God’s  mercy,  and  the  acceptance 
of  his  departing  soul.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  May.  Few 
attentions,  and  fewer  comforts,  soothed  his  last  hours. 
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since  a  constant  lookout  for  attacks  from  the  natives, 
who  had  gathered  along  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river, 
diverted  and  distracted  the  thoughts  of  those  to  whom  he 
looked.  It  was  necessary  to  conceal  his  death,  for  the 
Indians  had  been  taught  to  believe  the  Christians  were 
immortal,  and  they  particularly  regarded  De  Soto  as  a 
brave  warrior,  whom  none  could  oppose.  His  death 
would  be  the  signal  for  their  onset. 

His  body  was  concealed  for  two  or  three  days,  but  the 
Indians,  who  had  occasionally  visited 'the  camp,  missed 
him,  and  suspected  the  truth.  Fearful  lest  his  remains 
should  be  discovered,  he  was  buried  in  the  dead  of  night, 
near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  little  town  which  they  had 
converted  into  a  camp. 

The  following  day,  the  watchful  visitors  spied  the 
broken  earth,  and  exchanged  glances  of  suspicion,  and 
again  inquired  for  the  valiant  leader.  De  Soto  was  not 
suffered  to  remain  in  his  unsafe  grave.  When  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  midnight  came,  a  boat,  bearing  a  few  grave, 
gloomy  Spaniards,  put  out  stealthily  from  beneath  the 
overhanging  branches  of  the  forest,  that  lined  the  banks. 
The  dipping  of  the  telltale  oars  was  muffled  in  soft 
strokes,  yet  the  soldiers  moved  breathlessly  down  the 
deep,  swift  stream,  as  if  a  thousand  dark  forms  were 
bending  along  the  shore  to  catch  the  sound. 

They  rowed  far  out  into  the  river,  midway  between 
the  two  banks,  where  the  strange,  fearful  sounds  of  a 
vast  wilderness,  the  rustling  and  moaning  of  the  wind 
among  the  trees,  and  the  shrill,  musical  notes  of  the 
mocking  bird,  offered  a  distant  dirge.  With  the  few 
Catholic  rites  that  haste  could  bestow,  De  Soto,  wrapped 
in  his  Indian  mantle,  was  lifted  to  the  edge  of  the  boat, 
and  dropped  into  the  waters,  that  opened  and  received 
him,  and  swept  on  to  the  gulf  below. 
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The  succeeding  day,  the  Indians  observed  the  sad 
countenances  of  the  Spaniards,  and  believing  De  Soto 
was  dead,  continued  to  question  his  mysterious  disap¬ 
pearance.  They  were  assured  that  he  had  gone  to  heaven, 
but  would  return  in  a  few  days.  A  cacique  offered  the 
sacrifice  of  two  Indians,  to  accompany  and  serve  him  in 
the  spiritual  world;  but,  he  was  told  that  De  Soto’s  own 
soldiers  had  gone  with  him  and  would  come  again.  The 
cacique,  accustomed  to  dissimulation  himself,  would  not 
believe  the  account.  Dreading  the  result  of  these 
suspicions,  the  Spaniards,  under  their  new  commander, 
immediately  prepared  to  seek  the  seaside. 

They  dismissed  nearly  all  the  slaves,  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  them  throughout  the  expedition,  from  want  of 
food  to  support  them.  They  then  embarked  in  boats,  or 
brigantines,  rudely  constructed,  and  yielded  themselves 
to  the  swift  course  of  the  river. 
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After  frequent  encounters  with  the  Indians,  they 
reached  the  ocean.  There,  they  were  many  days  at  the 
mercy  of  a  furious  tempest.  At  last  they  landed  in  the 
same  harbor,  from  whence,  five  years  before,  De  Soto 
had  led  them  to  expected  triumphs,  and  kingly  fortunes. 
Additions  had  been  made  to  the  small  colony,  left  there 
by  De  Soto.  His  return  had  long  been  unlooked  for,  and 
it  was  supposed,  both  in  the  Indies  and  Spain,  that  he 
and  his  followers  had  perished  in  the  wilderness.  The 
unexpected  arrival  was  welcomed  with  joyful  celebra¬ 
tions,  and  the  forlorn  adventurers  were  conducted  thence 
to  Mexico,  and  afterwards  to  Spain ;  occasioning  as  much 
excitement  and  wonder,  upon  their  route,  as  the  con¬ 
querors  themselves  had  roused. 

Thus  ended  the  splendid  expedition,  which  had 
promised  to  outdo  all  that  preceded  it.  De  Soto  risked 
his  fortune  and  reputation  in  it,  and  a  retributive  Provi- 
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dence  permitted  the  same  cause  to  despoil,  that  had 
enriched  him.  Personal  ambition,  more  than  a  desire  to 
enlighten  the  world,  actuated  him.  He  was  haughty, 
proud,  and  firm,  but  neither  cruel  nor  unjust,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  ferocious  conquerors  of  his  time,  or  when 
the  bigoted  and  severe  measures,  universally  employed  by 
Catholic  nations,  are  considered.  He  was  honorable, 
frank  and  fearless — possessed  unsurpassed  energy,  and  an 
indomitable  will.  These  qualities  endeared  him  to  his 
followers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enabled  him  to  wield 
the  irresistible  power,  which  an  unwavering  decision  of 
character,  and  strong  will,  gives  over  weaker  minds.  His 
troops  would  have  followed  him  to  the  uttermost  bounds 
of  the  continent,  without  a  murmur,  had  he  chosen  to  lead 
them  there. 

De  Soto,  in  all  his  wanderings,  “found  nothing  so 
remarkable  as  his  burial  place,”  as  a  historian  justly 
remarks.  His  devoted  companions  fitly  consigned  him 
to  the  depths  of  the  giant  river,  which  is  a  perpetual 
record  of  his  achievements.  He  needs  no  other  inscription 
upon  the  tomb,  that  should  be  raised  to  him  beside  the 
“Father  of  Waters,”  than  that  which  so  briefly  immortal¬ 
izes  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, — 
“Circumspice.” 


J^erdinand  ddYCagellan 

By  JOAN  BAUTISTA 

CyV/^’AGELLAN  steered  to  the  southwest  to  make 
(*  y  J  ^  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  and  they  reached  the 
said  island  on  the  day  of  St.  Michael,  which 
was  September  29th.6  Thence  he  made  his  course  h> 
fetch  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  they  passed  between  the 
islands  and  the  cape  without  sighting  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  Having  to  make  for  Brazil,  and  as  soon  as 
they  sighted  the  other  coast  of  Brazil,  he  steered  to  the 
southeast  along  the  coast  of  Cape  Frio,  which  is  in  23° 
south  latitude;  and  from  this  cape  he  steered  to  the  west,, 
a  matter  of  thirty  leagues,  to  make  the  Rio  Janeiro,  which 
is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Cape  Frio,  and  they  entered 
the  said  river  on  the  day  of  St.  Lucy,  which  was  Decem¬ 
ber  13th,  in  which  place  they  took  in  wood,  and  they  re¬ 
mained  there  until  the  first  octave  of  Christmas,  which 
was  December  26th  of  the  same  year. 

They  sailed  from  this  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  December 
26th,  and  navigated  along  the  coast  to  make  Cape  of  St. 
Mary,  which  is  only  35°;  as  soon  as  they  sighted  it,  they 
made  their  course  west-northwest,  thinking  they  would 
find  a  passage  for  their  voyage,  and  they  found  that  ttiey 
had  got  into  a  great  river  of  fresh  water,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  River  St.  Christopher,  and  it  is  in 
34°,  and  they  remained  in  it  till  February  2,  1520. 

He  sailed  from  this  river  of  St.  Christopher  on  the  2d 
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of  the  said  month  of  February ;  they  navigated  along  the 
said  coast,  and  farther  on  to  the  south  they  discovered 
a  point,  which  is  in  the  same  river  more  to  the  south,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Point  St.  Anthony;  it  is  in 
36° ;  hence  they  ran  to  the  southwest  a  matter  of  twenty- 
five  leagues,  and  made  another  cape,  which  they  named 
Cape  St.  Apelonia,  which  is  in  36°  ;  thence  they  navigated 
to  the  west-southwest  to  some  shoals,  which  they  named 
Shoals  of  the  Currents,  which  are  in  39° ;  and  thence 
they  navigated  out  to  the  sea,  and  lost  sight  of  land  for 
a  matter  of  two  or  three  days,  when  they  again  made  for 
the  land,  and  they  came  to  a  bay,  which  they  entered, 
and  ran  within  it  the  whole  day,  thinking  that  there  was 
an  outlet  for  Molucca ;  and  when  night  came  they  found 
that  it  was  quite  closed  up,  and  in  the  same  night  they 
again  stood  out  by  the  way  which  they  had  come  in. 
This  bay  is  in  34° ;  they  named  it  the  island  of  St. 
Matthew.  They  navigated  from  this  island  of  St. 
Matthew  along  the  coast  until  they  reached  another  bay, 
where  they  caught  many  sea  wolves  and  birds;  to  this 
they  gave  the  name  Bay  of  Labors ;  it  is  in  37°  ;  here  they 
came  near  losing  the  flagship  in  a  storm.  Thence  they 
navigated  along  the  said  coast,  and  arrived  on  the  last 
day  of  March  of  the  year  1520  at  the  port  of  St.  Julian, 
which  is  in  49°.  Here  they  wintered,  jand  found  the  day 
a  little  more  or  less  than  seven  hours.  V 

In  this  port  three  of  the  ships  rose  up  against  the 
captain-major,  their  captains  saying  that  they  intended 
to  take  him  to  Castile  in  arrest,  as  he  was  taking  them  all 
to  destruction.  Here,  through  the  exertions  of  the  said 
captain-major,  and  the  assistance  and  favor  of  the  for- 
eigners  whom  he  carried  with  him,  the  captain-major 
went  to  the  said  three  ships  which  were  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and  there  the  captain  of  one  of  them  was  killed, 
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who  was  the  treasurer  of  the  whole  fleet,  and  named  Luis 
de  Mendoza ;  he  was  killed  in  his  own  ship  by  stabs  with 
a  dagger  by  the  chief  constable  of  the  fleet,  who  was  sent 
to  do  this  by  Ferdinand  Magellan  in  a  boat  with  certain 
men.  The  said  three  ships  having  thus  been  recovered, 
five  days  later  Ferdinand  Magellan  ordered  Gaspar  de 
Quexixada  to  be  decapitated  and  quartered ;  he  was 
captain  of  one  of  the  ships  and  was  one  of  those  who  had 
mutinied. 

In  this  port  they  refitted  the  ship.  Here  the  captain- 
major  made  Alvaro  de  Mesquita,  a  Portuguese,  a  captain 
of  one  of  the  ships  the  captain  of  which  had  been  killed. 
There  sailed  from  this  port  on  August  24th  four  ships, 
for  the  smallest  of  the  ships  had  been  already  lost ;  he  had 
sent  it  to  reconnoiter,  and  the  weather  had  been  heavy 
and  had  cast  it  ashore,  where  all  the  crew  had  been  re¬ 
covered  along  with  the  merchandise,  artillery,  and  fittings 
of  the  ship.  They  remained  in  this  port,  in  which  they 
wintered,  five  months  and  twenty-four  days,  and  they 
were  70°  less  ten  minutes  to  the  southward. 

They  sailed  on  August  24th  of  the  said  year  from  this 
port  of  St.  Julian,  and  navigated  a  matter  of  twenty 
leagues  along  the  coast,  and  so  they  entered  a  river  which 
was  called  Santa  Cruz,  which  is  in  50°,  where  they  took 
in  goods  and  as  much  as  they  could  obtain.  The  crew 
of  the  lost  ship  were  already  distributed  among  the  other 
ships,  for  they  had  returned  by  land  to  where  Ferdinand 
Magellan  was,  and  they  continued  collecting  goods  which 
had  remained  there  during  August  and  up  to  September 
18th,  and  there  they  took  in  water  and  much  fish  which 
they  caught  in  this  river;  and  in  the  other,  where  they 
wintered,  there  were  people  like  savages,  and  the  men  are 
from  nine  to  ten  spans  in  height,  very  well  made;  they 
have  not  got  houses,  they  only  go  about  from  one  place 
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to  another  with  their  flocks,  and  eat  meat  nearly  raw. 
They  are  all  of  them  archers,  and  kill  many  animals  with 
arrows,  and  with  the  skins  they  make  clothes,  that  is  to 
say,  they  make  the  skins  very  supple,  and  fashion  them 
after  the  shape  of  the  body,  as  well  as  they  can,  then  they 
cover  themselves  with  them,  and  fasten  them  by  a 
belt  round  the  waist.  When  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
clothed  from  the  waist  upward,  they  let  that  half  fall 
which  is  above  the  waist,  and  the  garment  remains  hang¬ 
ing  down  from  the  belt  which  they  have  girt  around 
them. 

They  wear  shoes  which  cover  them  four  inches  above 
the  ankle,  full  of  straw  inside  to  keep  their  feet  warm. 
They  do  not  possess  any  iron,  nor  any  other  ingenuity 
of  weapons,  only  they  make  the  points  of  their  arrows 
with  flints,  and  so  also  the  knives  with  which  they  cut, 
and  the  adz  and  awls  with  which  they  cut  and  stitch  their 
shoes  and  clothes.  They  are  very  agile  people  and  do  no 
harm,  and  thus  follow  their  flocks ;  wherever  night  finds 
them,  there  they  sleep;  they  carry  their  wives  along  with 
them,  with  all  the  chattels  they  possess.  The  women  are 
very  small  and  carry  heavy  burdens  on  their  backs.  They 
wear  shoes  and  clothes  just  like  the  men.  Of  these  men 
they  obtained  three  or  four  and  brought  them  in  the  ships, 
and  they  all  died  except  one,  who  went  to  Castile  in  a  ship 
which  went  thither. 

They  sailed  from  this  river  of  Santa  Cruz  on  October 
18th :  they  continued  navigating  along  the  coast  until  the 
21st  day  of  the  same  month,  October,  when  they  dis¬ 
covered  a  cape,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Cape  of 
the  Virgins,  because  they  sighted  it  on  the  day  of  the 
eleven  thousand  virgins;  it  is  in  52°,  a  little  more  or  less, 
and  from  this  cape,  a  matter  of  two  or  three  leagues’ 
-distance,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  mouth  of  a  strait. 
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We  sailed  along  the  said  coast  within  that  strait,  which 
they  had  reached  the  mouth  of :  they  entered  in  it  a  little 
and  anchored.  Ferdinand  Magellan  sent  to  discover  what 
there  was  farther  in,  and  they  found  three  channels ;  that 
is  to  say,  two  more  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  one 
traversing  the  country  in  the  direction  of  Molucca,  but 
at  that  time  this  was  not  yet  known,  only  the  three 
mouths  were  seen. 

The  boats  went  thither,  and  brought  back  word,  and 
they  set  sail  and  anchored  at  these  mouths  of  the  chan¬ 
nels,  and  Ferdinand  Magellan  sent  two  ships  to  learn 
what  there  was  within,  and  these  ships  went;  one  re¬ 
turned  to  the  captain-major,  and  the  other,  of  which 
Alvaro  de  Mesquita  was  captain,  entered  into  one  of  the 
bays  which  was  to  the  south,  and  did  not  return  any  more. 
Ferdinand  Magellan,  seeing  that  it  did  not  come  back, 
set  sail,  and  the  next  day  he  did  not  choose  to  make  for 
the  bays,  and  went  to  the  south  and  took  another  which 
runs  northwest  and  southeast  and  a  quarter  west  and 
east.  He  left  letters  in  the  place  from  which  he  sailed, 
so  that,  if  the  other  ship  returned,  it  might  make  the 
course  which  he  left  prescribed. 

After  this  they  entered  into  the  channel,  which  at  some 
places  had  a  width  of  three  leagues,  and  two,  and  one, 
and  in  some  places  half  a  league,  and  he  went  through 
it  as  long  as  it  was  daylight,  and  anchored  when  it  was 
night:  and  he  sent  the  boats,  and  the  ships  went  after 
the  boats,  and  they  brought  news  that  there  was  an  out¬ 
let,  for  they  already  saw  the  great  sea  on  the  other  side  ; 
on  which  account  Ferdinand  Magellan  ordered  artillery 
to  be  fired  for  rejoicing;  and  before  they  set  forth  from 
this  strait  they  found  two  islands,  the  first  one  larger, 
and  the  other,  nearer  toward  the  outlet,  is  the  smaller 
one ;  and  they  went  out  between  these  islands  and  the 
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coast  on  the  southern  side,  as  it  was  deeper  than  on  the 
other  side. 

This  strait  is  a  hundred  leagues  in  length  to  the  out¬ 
let;  that  outlet  and  the  entrance  are  in  52°  latitude.  They 
made  a  stay  in  this  strait  from  October  21st  to  November 
26th,  which  makes  thirty-six  days  of  the  said  year  of 
1520,  and  as  soon  as  they  went  out  from  the  strait  to  the 
sea  they  made  their  course,  for  the  most  part,  to  west- 
northwest,  when  they  found  that  their  needles  varied  to 
the  northwest  almost  one-half;  and  after  they  had  navi¬ 
gated  thus  for  many  days  they  found  an  island  in  a  little 
more  or  less  than  18°  or  19°,  and  also  another,  which 
was  in  from  13°  to  14°,  and  this  in  south  latitude;  they 
are  uninhabited. 

They  ran  on  until  they  reached  the  line,  when  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Magellan  said  that  now  they  were  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Molucca,  and  that  he  would  go  in  a  northerly 
direction  as  far  as  10°  or  12°,  and  they  reached  to  as  far 
as  13°  north,  and  in  this  latitude  they  navigated  to  the 
west  and  a  quarter  southwest  a  matter  of  a  hundred 
leagues,  where  on  March  6,  1521,  they  fetched  two  islands 
inhabited  by  many  people  of  little  truth;  and  they  did 
not  take  precautions  against  them  until  they  saw  that 
they  were  taking  away  the  skiff  of  the  flagship,  and 
they  cut  the  rope  with  which  it  was  made  fast,  and  took 
it  ashore  without  their  being  able  to  prevent  it.  They 
gave  this  island  the  name  of  Thieves’  Island  (dos 
Ladroes). 

Ferdinand  Magellan,  seeing  that  the  skiff  was  lost,  set 
sail,  it  being  already  night,  tacking  about  until  the  next 
day;  as  soon  as  it  was  morning  they  anchored  at  the 
place  where  they  had  seen  the  skiff  carried  to,  and  he 
ordered  two  boats  to  be  got  ready  with  a  matter  of 
fifty  or  sixty  men,  and  he  went  ashore  in  person  and 
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burned  the  whole  village,  and  they  killed  seven  or  eight 
persons,  between  men  and  women,  and  recovered  the 
skiff,  and  returned  to  the  ships;  and  while  they  were 
there  they  saw  forty  or  fifty  paraos  come  from  the  same 
land,  and  which  brought  much  refreshments. 

Ferdinand  Magellan  would  not  make  any  further  stay, 
and  at  once  set  sail,  and  ordered  the  course  to  be  steered 
west  and  a  quarter  southwest,  and  so  they  made  land, 
which  is  in  barely  11°.  This  land  is  an  island,  but  he 
would  not  touch  at  this  one,  and  they  went  to  touch  at 
another  farther  on  which  appeared  first.  Ferdinand 
Magellan  sent  a  boat  ashore  to  observe  the  nature  of  the 
island ;  when  the  boat  reached  land,  they  saw,  from  the 
ships,  paraos  come  out  from  behind  the  point;  then  they 
called  back  their  boat.  The  people  of  the  paraos,  seeing 
that  the  boat  was  returning  to  the  ships,  turned  back  the 
paraos,  and  the  boat  reached  the  ships,  which  at  once  set 
sail  for  another  island  very  near  to  this  island,  which  is 
10°,  and  they  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Island  of  Good 
Signs,  because  they  observed  some  gold  in  it. 

While  they  were  thus  anchored  at  this  island  there 
came  to  them  two  paraos,  and  brought  them  fowls  and 
coconuts,  and  told  them  they  had  already  seen  there 
other  men  like  them,  from  which  they  presumed  that 
these  might  be  Lequios  or  Mogores,  a  nation  of  people 
who  have  this  name,  or  Chiis;  and  thence  they  set  sail, 
and  navigated  farther  on  among  many  islands,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Valley  without  Peril,  and  also  St. 
Lazarus ;  and  they  ran  on  to  another  island  twenty  leagues 
from  that  from  which  they  sailed,  which  is  in  10°,  and 
came  to  anchor  at  another  island,  which  is  named  Macan- 
gor,  which  is  in  9° ;  and  in  this  island  they  were  very 
well  received,  and  they  placed  a  cross  in  it. 

This  King  conducted  them  thence  a  matter  of  thirty 
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leagues  to  another  island,  named  Cabo,  which  is  in  10°, 
and  in  this  island  Ferdinand  Magellan  did  what  he 
pleased  with  the  consent  of  the  country,  and  in  one  day 
eight  hundred  people  became  Christian,  on  which  account 
Ferdinand  Magellan  desired  that  the  other  kings,  neigh¬ 
bors  to  this  one,  should  become  subject  to  this  one,  who 
had  become  Christian ;  and  these  did  not  choose  to  yield  to 
such  obedience.  Ferdinand  Magellan,  seeing  that,  got 
ready  one  night  with  his  boats,  and  burned  the  villages  of 
those  v/ho  would  not  yield  the  said  obedience ;  and  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  ten  or  twelve  days  after  this  was  done  he  sent  to  a 
village  about  half  a  league  from  that  which  he  had  burned, 
which  is  named  Matam,  and  which  is  also  an  island,  and 
ordered  them  to  send  him  at  once  three  goats,  three  pigs, 
three  loads  of  rice,  and  three  loads  of  millet  for  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  ship.  They  replied  that,  of  each  article 
which  he  sent  to  ask  them  three  of,  they  would  send  him 
by  twos,  and  if  he  was  satisfied  with  this  they  would  at 
once  comply;  if  not,  it  might  be  as  he  pleased,  but  that 
they  would  not  give  it. 

Because  they  did  not  choose  to  grant  what  he  demanded 
of  them,  Ferdinand  Magellan  ordered  three  boats  to  be 
equipped  with  a  matter  of  fifty  or  sixty  men,  and  went 
against  the  said  place,  which  was  on  April  28th,  in  the 
morning;  there  they  found  many  people,  who  might  well 
be  as  many  as  three  thousand  or  four  thousand  men,  who 
fought  with  such  will  that  the  said  Ferdinand  Magellan 
was  killed  there,  with  six  of  his  men,  in  the  year  1521. 

When  Ferdinand  Magellan  was  dead  the  Christians  got 
back  to  the  ships,  where  they  thought  fit  to  make  two 
captains  and  governors  whom  they  should  obey;  and, 
having  done  this,  they  took  counsel  (and  decided)  that 
the  captains  should  go  ashore  where  the  people  had  turned 
Christians,  to  ask  for  pilots  to  take  them  to  Borneo,  and 
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this  was  on  May  1st  of  the  said  year.  When  the  two 
captains  went,  being  agreed  upon  what  had  been  said, 
the  same  people  of  the  country  who  had  become  Chris¬ 
tians  armed  themselves  against  them,  and  killed  the  two 
captains  and  twenty-six  gentlemen ;  and  the  other  people 
who  remained  got  back  to  the  boats  and  returned  to  the 
ships,  and,  finding  themselves  again  without  captains, 
they  agreed,  inasmuch  as  the  principal  persons  were 
killed,  that  one  Joan  Lopez,  who  was  the  chief  treasurer, 
should  be  captain-major  of  the  fleet,  and  the  chief  con¬ 
stable  of  the  fleet  should  be  captain  of  one  of  the  ships. 
He  was  named  Gonzalo  Vas  Despinosa. 

Having  done  this,  they  set  sail,  and  ran  about  twenty- 
five  leagues  with  three  ships,  which  they  still  possessed ; 
they  then  mustered.,  and  found  that  they  were  altogether 
one  hundred  eight  men  in  all  these  three  ships,  and  many 
of  them  were  wounded  and  sick,  on  which  account  they 
did  not  venture  to  navigate  the  three  ships  and  thought 
it  would  be  well  to  burn  one  of  them — the  one  that 
should  be  most  suitable  for  that  purpose — and  to  take 
into  the  two  ships  those  that  remained :  this  they  did  out 
at  sea,  out  of  sight  of  any  land.  While  they  did  this 
many  paraos  came  to  speak  to  them,  and  navigating 
among  the  islands,  for  in  that  neighborhood  there  are  a 
great  many.  They  did  not  understand  one  another,  for 
they  had  no  interpreter,  for  he  had  been  killed  with 
Ferdinand  Magellan.  Sailing  farther  on  among  islets, 
they  came  to  anchor  at  an  island  which  is  named  Carpyam, 
where  there  is  gold  enough,  and  this  island  is  in  fully  8  . 

While  at  anchor  in  this  port  of  Carpyam  they  had 
speech  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  made  peace 
with  them,  and  Carvalho,  who  was  captain-major,  gave 
them  the  boat  of  the  ship  which  had  been  burned .  this 
island  has  three  islets  in  the  offing.  Here  they  took  in 
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refreshments,  and  sailed  farther  on  to  the  west-southwest, 
and  fell  in  with  another  island,  which  is  named  Caram, 
and  is  in  11°;  from  this  they  went  on  farther  to  west- 
southwest,  and  fell  in  with  a  large  island,  and  rat)  along 
the  coast  of  this  island  to  the  northeast,  and  reached  as 
far  as  9°,  where  they  went  ashore  one  day,  with  the 
boats  equipped  to  seek  for  provisions,  for  in  the  ships 
there  was  now  not  more  than  eight  days’  food.  On  reach¬ 
ing  shore  the  inhabitants  would  not  suffer  them  to  land, 
and  shot  at  them  with  arrows  of  cane  hardened  in  fire, 
so  that  they  returned  to  the  ships. 

Seeing  this,  they  agreed  to  go  to  another  island,  where 
they  had  had  some  dealings,  to  see  if  they  could  get  some 
provisions.  Then  they  met  with  a  contrary  wind,  and, 
going  about  in  the  direction  in  which  they  wished  to 
go,  they  anchored,  and  while  at  anchor  they  saw  people  on 
shore  hailing  them  to  go  thither ;  they  went  there  with  the 
boats,  and  as  they  were  speaking  to  those  people  by  signs, 
for  they  did  not  understand  each  other  otherwise,  a  man- 
at-arms,  named  Joan  de  Campos,  told  them  to  let  him 
go  on  shore,  since  there  were  no  provisions  in  the  ships, 
and  it  might  be  that  they  would  obtain  some  means  of 
getting  provisions,  and  that,  if  the  people  killed  him, 
they  would  not  lose  much  with  him,  for  God  would  take 
thought  of  his  soul ;  and  also  if  he  found  provisions,  and 
if  they  did  not  kill  him,  he  would  find  means  for  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  the  ships:  and  they  thought  well  of  this. 

So  he  went  on  shore,  and  as  soon  as  he  reached  it  the 
inhabitants  received  him  and  took  him  into  the  interior 
the  distance  of  a  league,  and  when  he  was  in  the  village 
all  the  people  came  to  see  him,  and  they  gave  him  food 
and  entertained  him  well,  especially  when  they  saw  that 
he  ate  pigs’  flesh,  because  in  this  island  they  had  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  Moors  of  Borneo,  and  because  the  country 
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people  were  greedy  they  made  them  neither  eat  pigs  nor 
bring  them  up  in  the  country.  The  country  is  called 
Dyguacam  and  is  in  9°. 

The  said  Christian,  seeing  that  he  was  favored  and  well 
treated  by  the  inhabitants,  gave  them  to  understand  by  his 
signs  that  they  should  carry  provisions  to  the  ships, 
which  would  be  well  paid  for.  In  the  country  there  was 
nothing  except  rice  not  pounded.  Then  the  people  set 
to  pounding  rice  all  the  night,  and  when  it  was  morn¬ 
ing  they  took  the  rice  and  the  said  Christian  and  came 
to  the  ships,  where  they  did  them  great  honor,  and  took 
in  the  rice  and  paid  them,  and  they  returned  on  shore. 
This  man  being  already  set  on  shore,  inhabitants  of  an¬ 
other  village  a  little  farther  on  came  to  the  ships  and  told 
them  they  would  give  them  much  provisions  for  their 
money ;  and  as  soon  as  the  said  man  whom  they  had  sent 
arrived,  they  set  sail  and  went  to  anchor  at  the  village  of 
those  who  had  come  to  call  them,  which  was  named  Vay 
Palay  Cucar  a  Canbam,  where  Carvalho  made  peace 
with  the  King  of  the  country,  and  they  settled  the  price 
of  rice,  and  they  gave  them  two  measures  of  rice,  which 
weighed  one  hundred  fourteen  pounds,  for  three  fathoms 
of  linen  stuff  of  Britanny;  they  took  there  as  much  rice 
as  they  wanted,  and  goats  and  pigs;  and  while  they  were 
at  this  place  there  came  a  Moor,  who  had  been  in  the 
village  of  Dyguacam,  which  belongs  to  the  Moors  of 
Borneo,  as  had  been  said  above,  and  after  that  he  went 
to  this  country. 

While  they  were  at  anchor  at  this  village  of  Dyguacam, 
there  came  to  them  a  parao  in  which  there  was  a  negro 
named  Bastiam,  who  asked  for  a  flag  and  a  passport  for 
the  Governor  of  Dyguacam,  and  they  gave  him  all  this 
and  other  things  for  a  present.  They  asked  the  safd  Bas¬ 
tiam,  who  spoke  Portuguese  sufficiently  well,  since  he 
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had  been  in  Molucca,  where  he  had  become  a  Christian, 
if  he  would  go  with  them  and  show  them  Borneo;  he 
said  he  would  be  very  willing,  and  when  the  departure 
arrived  he  hid  himself,  and,  seeing  that  he  did  not  come, 
they  set  sail  from  this  port  of  Dyguacam  on  July  21st 
to  seek  for  Borneo.  As  they  set  sail  there  came  to  them 
a  parao,  which  was  coming  to  the  port  of  Dyguacam, 
and  they  took  it,  and  in  it  they  took  three  Moors,  who 
said  they  were  pilots  and  that  they  would  take  them  to 
Borneo. 

Having  got  these  Moors,  they  steered  along  this  island 
to  the  southwest,  and  fell  in  with  two  islands  at  its  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  passed  between  them ;  that  on  the  north  side 
is  named  Bolyna,  and  that  on  the  south  Bamdym.  Sail¬ 
ing  to  the  west-southwest  a  matter  of  fourteen  leagues, 
they  fell  in  with  a  white  bottom,  which  was  a  shoal  be¬ 
low  the  water ;  and  the  black  men  they  carried  with  them 
told  them  to  draw  near  to  the  coast  of  the  island,  as  it 
was  deeper  there,  and  that  was  more  in  the  direction  of 
Borneo,  for  from  that  neighborhood  the  island  of  Borneo 
could  already  be  sighted. 

This  same  day  they  reached  and  anchored  at  some 
islands,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  islets  of  St.  Haul, 
which  was  a  matter  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  leagues 
from  the  great  island  of  Borneo,  and  they  were  in  about 
7°  at  the  south  side  of  these  islands.  In  the  island  of 
Borneo  there  is  an  exceedingly  big  mountain  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Mount  St.  Paul ;  and  from  thence 
they  navigated  along  the  coast  of  Borneo  to  the  south¬ 
west,  between  an  island  and  the  island  of  Borneo  itself; 
and  they  went  forward  on  the  same  course  and  reached 
the  neighborhood  of  Borneo,  and  the  Moors  they  had 
with  them  told  them  that  there  was  no  Borneo,  and  the 
wind  did  not  suffer  them  to  arrive  thither,  as  it  was  con- 
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trary.  They  anchored  at  an  island  which  is  there,  and 
which  may  be  eight  leagues  from  Borneo. 

Close  to  this  island  is  another  which  has  many  Myro- 
balans,  and  the  next  day  they  set  sail  for  the  other  island, 
which  is  nearer  to  the  port  of  Borneo;  and  going  along 
thus  they  saw  so  many  shoals  that  they  anchored  and 
sent  the  boats  ashore  in  Borneo,  and  they  took  the  afore¬ 
said  Moorish  pilots  on  shore,  and  there  went  a  Christian 
with  them ;  and  the  boats  went  to  set  them  on  land,  from 
whence  they  had  to  go  to  the  city  of  Borneo,  which  was 
three  leagues  off,  and  there  they  were  taken  before 
the  Shahbender  of  Borneo,  and  he  asked  what  people 
they  were,  and  for  what  they  came  in  the  ships;  and 
they  were  presented  to  the  King  of  Borneo  with  the 
Christian. 

As  soon  as  the  boats  had  set  the  said  men  on  shore, 
they  sounded,  in  order  to  see  if  the  ships  should  come  in 
closer;  and  during  this  they  saw  three  junks  which  were 
coming  from  the  port  of  Borneo — from  the  said  city — out 
to  sea,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  ships  they. returned 
inshore;  continuing  to  sound,  they  found  the  channel  by 
which  the  port  is  entered ;  then  they  set  sail,  and  entered 
this  channel,  and  being  within  the  channel  they  anchored, 
and  would  not  go  farther  in  until  they  received  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  shore,  which  arrived  next  day  with  two 
paraos :  these  carried  certain  swivel  guns  of  metal,  and  a 
hundred  men  in  each  parao,  and  they  brought  goats  and 
fowls  and  two  cows,  and  figs  and  other  fruit,  and  told 
them  to  enter  farther  in  opposite  the  islands  which  were 
near  there,  which  was  the  true  berth ;  and  from  this 
position  to  the  city  there  might  be  three  or  four  leagues. 
While  thus  at  anchor  they  established  peace,  and  settled 
that  they  should  trade  in  what  there  was  in  the  country, 
especially  wax,  to  which  they  answered  that  they  would 
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be  willing  to  sell  all  that  there  was  in  the  country  for 
their  money.  This  port  of  Borneo  is  in  8°. 

For  the  answer  thus  received  from  the  King  they  sent 
him  a  present  by  Gonzalo  Mendes  Despinosa,  captain  of 
the  ship  Victoria,  and  the  King  accepted  the  present, 
and  gave  to  all  of  them  China  stuffs ;  and  when  there  had 
passed  twenty  or  twenty-three  days  that  they  were  there 
trading  with  the  people  on  the  island,  and  had  got  five 
men  on  shore  in  the  city  itself,  there  came  to  anchor  at 
the  bar,  close  to  them,  five  junks,  at  the  hour  of  vespers, 
and  they  remained  there  that  evening  and  the  night  until 
next  day  in  the  morning,  when  they  saw  coming  from 
the  city  two  hundred  paraos,  some  under  sail,  others  row¬ 
ing.  Seeing  in  this  manner  the  five  junks  and  the  paraos, 
it  seemed  to  them  that  there  might  be  treachery,  and  they 
set  sail  for  the  junks,  and  as  soon  as  the  crews  of  the 
junks  saw  them  under  sail,  they  also  set  sail  and  made 
off  where  the  wind  best  served  them;  and  they  over¬ 
hauled  one  of  the  junks  with  boats,  and  took  it  with 
twenty-seven  men ;  and  the  ships  went  and  anchored 
abreast  off  the  Island  of  the  Myrobalans,  with  the  junk 
made  fast  to  the  poop  of  the  flagship,  and  the  paraos 
returned  to  the  shore,  and  when  night  came  there  came 
a  squall  from  the  west  in  which  the  said  junk  went  to 
the  bottom  alongside  the  flagship,  without  being  able  to 
receive  any  assistance  from  it  whatever. 

Next  day,  in  the  morning,  they  saw  a  sail,  and  went 
to  it  and  took  it.  This  was  a  great  junk  in  which  the 
son  of  the  King  of  Lucam  came  as  captain,  and  had  with 
him  ninety  men;  and  as  soon  as  they  took  them  they 
sent  some  of  them  to  the  King  of  Borneo ;  and  they  sent 
him  word  by  these  men  to  send  the  Christians  whom  they 
had  got  there,  who  were  seven  men,  and  they  would  give 
him  all  the  people  they  had  taken  in  the  junk;  on  which 
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account  the  King  sent  two  men  of  seven  whom  he  had 
got  there  in  a  parao,  and  they  again  sent  him  word  to 
send  the  five  men  who  still  remained,  and  they  would 
send  all  the  people  they  had  got  from  the  junk.  They 
waited  two  days  for  the  answer,  and  there  came  no  mes¬ 
sage;  and  they  took  thirty  men  from  the  junk,  and  sent 
them  to  the  King  of  Borneo,  and  set  sail  with  fourteen 
men  of  those  they  had  taken  and  three  women ;  and  they 
steered  along  the  coast  of  the  said  island  to  the  north¬ 
east,  returning  backward,  and  they  again  passed  between 
the  islands  and  the  great  island  of  Borneo,  where  the 
flagship  grounded  on  a  point  of  the  island,  and  so  re¬ 
mained  more  than  four  hours,  and  the  tide  turned  and  it 
got  off,  by  which  it  was  seen  clearly  that  the  tide  was  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

While  making  the  aforesaid  course  the  wind  shifted  to 
northeast,  and  they  stood  out  to  sea,  and  they  saw  a  sail 
coming,  and  the  ships  anchored  and  the  boats  went  to  it 
and  took  it.  It  was  a  small  junk  and  carried  nothing 
but  cocoanuts ;  and  they  took  in  water  and  wood,  and  set 
sail  along  the  coast  of  the  island  to  the  northeast,  until 
they  reached  the  extremity  of  the  said  island,  and  met  with 
another  small  island,  where  they  overhauled  the  ships, 
and  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Port  St.  Mary  of  August, 
and  it  is  in  fully  7°. 

As  soon  as  they  had  taken  these  precautions  they  set 
sail  and  steered  to  the  southwest  until  they  sighted  the 
island,  which  is  called  Fagajam,  and  this  is  a  course  of 
thirty-eight  to  forty  leagues ;  and  as  soon  as  they  sighted 
this  island  they  steered  to  the  southwest,  and  again  made 
an  island  which  is  called  Seloque,  and  they  had  informa¬ 
tion  that  there  were  many  pearls  there;  and  when  they 
had  already  sighted  the  island  the  wind  shifted  to  a  head 
wind,  and  they  could  not  fetch  it  by  the  course  they  were 
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sailing,  and  it  seemed  to  them  that  it  might  be  in  6°. 
This  same  night  they  arrived  at  the  island  of  Quipe,  and 
ran  along  it  to  the  southeast,  and  passed  between  it  and 
another  island  called  Tamgym;  and  always  running  along 
the  coast  of  the  said  island,  and  going  thus,  they  fell  in 
with  a  parao  laden  with  sago  leaves  (which  is  of  a  tree 
which  is  named  cajare),  which  the  people  of  that  coun¬ 
try  eat  as  bread.  The  parao  carried  twenty-one  men, 
and  the  chief  of  them  had  been  in  Molucca,  in  the  house 
of  Francisco  Semrryn;  this  was  in  5°,  a  little  more  or 
less.  The  inhabitants  of  this  land  came  to  see  the  ships, 
and  so  they  had  speech  of  one  another,  and  an  old  man  of 
these  people  said  he  would  conduct  them  to  Molucca. 

In  this  manner,  having  fixed  a  time  with  the  old  man, 
an  agreement  was  made  with  him,  and  they  gave  him  a 
certain  price  for  this;  and  when  the  next  day  came,  and 
they  were  to  depart,  the  old  man  intended  to  escape,  and 
they  understood  it,  and  took  him  and  others  who  were 
with  him,  and  who  also  said  that  they  knew  pilots’  work, 
and  they  set  sail;  and  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  saw 
them  go,  they  fitted  out  to  go  after  them;  and  of  the 
paraos,  there  did  not  reach  the  ships  more  than  two, 
and  these  reached  so  near  that  they  shot  arrows  into  the 
ships,  and  the  wind  was  fresh  and  they  could  not  come 
up  with  them.  At  midnight  of  that  day  they  sighted 
some  islands,  and  they  steered  more  toward  them ;  and 
next  day  they  saw  land,  which  was  an  island;  and  at 
night  following  that  day  they  found  themselves  very  close 
to  it,  and  when  night  fell  the  wind  calmed  and  the  cur¬ 
rents  drew  them  very  much  inshore;  there  the  old  pilot 
cast  himself  into  the  sea  and  betook  himself  to  land. 

Sailing  thus  forward,  after  one  of  the  pilots  had  fled, 
they  sighted  another  island  and  arrived  close  to  it,  and 
another  Moorish  pilot  said  that  Molucca  was  still  farther 
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on;  and  navigating  thus,  the  next  day  in  the  morning 
they  sighted  three  high  mountains,  which  belonged  to  a 
nation  of  people  whom  they  called  Salabos ;  and  then 
they  saw  a  small  island  and  they  anchored  to  take  in  some 
water,  because  they  feared  that  in  Molucca  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  take  it  in;  and  they  omitted  doing  so 
because  the  Moorish  pilot  told  them  that  there  were  some 
four  hundred  in  that  island,  and  that  they  were  all  very 
bad,  and  might  do  them  some  injury,  as  they  were  men 
of  little  faith;  and  that  he  would  give  them  no  such  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  go  to  that  island ;  and  also  because  Molucca, 
which  they  were  seeking,  was  now  near,  and  that  its 
kings  were  good  men,  who  gave  a  good  reception,  to  all 
sorts  of  men  in  their  country;  and  while  still  in  this 
neighborhood  they  saw  the  island  themselves  of  Molucca, 
and  for  rejoicing  they  fired  all  the  artillery,  and  they 
arrived  at  the  island  on  November  8,  1521,  so  that  they 
spent  from  Spain  to  Molucca  two  years  and  two  months. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  island  of  Tydor,  which 
is  in  30',  the  King  thereof  did  them  great  honor,  which 
could  not  be  exceeded.  There  they  treated  with  the  King 
for  their  cargo,  and  the  King  engaged  to  give  them  what¬ 
ever  there  was  in  the  country  for  their  money,  and  they 
settled  to  give  for  the  bahar  of  cloves  fourteen  ells  of 
yellow  cloth  of'  seventy-seven  tern,  which  are  worth  in 
Castile  a  ducat  the  ell;  of  red  cloth  of  the  same  kind 
ten  ells ;  they  also  gave  thirty  ells  of  Britanny  linen  cloth 
and  for  each  of  these  quantities  they  received  a  bahar  of 
cloves ;  likewise  for  thirty  knives,  eight  bahars.  Having 
thus  settled  all  the  above-mentioned  prices,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country  gave  them  information  that  farther 
on,  in  another  island  near,  there  was  a  Portuguese  man. 
This  island  might  be  two  leagues  distant,  and  it  was 
named  Targatell.  This  man  was  the  chief  person  of 
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Molucca;  there  we  now  have  got  a  fortress.  They  then 
wrote  letters  to  the  said  Portuguese  to  come  and  speak 
with  them,  to  which  he  answered  that  he  did  not  dare, 
because  the  King  of  the  country  forbade  it;  that  if  they 
obtained  permission  from  the  King  he  would  come  at 
once.  This  permission  they  soon  got,  and  the  Portuguese 
came  to  speak  with  them. 

They  gave  him  an  account  of  the  prices  which  they 
had  settled,  at  which  he  was  amazed,  and  said  on  that 
account  the  King  had  ordered  him  not  to  come,  as  they 
did  not  know  the  truth  about  the  prices  of  the  country; 
and  while  they  were  thus  taking  in  cargo  there  arrived  the 
King  of  Baraham,  which  is  near  there,  and  said  that  he 
wished  to  be  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  Castile,  and  also 
that  he  had  got  four  hundred  bahars  of  cloves,  and  that 
he  had  sold  them  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  that  they 
had  bought  it,  but  that  he  had  not  yet  delivered  it ;  and 
if  they  wished  for  it,  he  would  give  it  all  to  them;  to 
which  the  captains  answered  that  if  he  brought  it  to  them, 
and  came  with  it,  they  would  buy  it,  but  not  otherwise. 
The  King,  seeing  that  they  did  not  wish  to  take  the  cloves, 
asked  them  for  a  flag  and  a  letter  of  safe-conduct,  which 
they  gave  him,  signed  by  the  captains  of  the  ships. 

While  they  were  thus  waiting  for  the  cargo,  it  seemed 
to  them,  from  the  delay  in  delivery,  that  the  King  was 
preparing  some  treachery  against  them,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  ships’  crews  made  an  uproar  and  told  the  cap¬ 
tains  to  go,  as  the  delays  which  the  King  made  were  for 
nothing  else  than  treachery:  as  it  seemed  to  them  all 
that  it  might  be  so,  they  were  abandoning  everything  and 
were  intending  to  depart;  and  being  about  to  unfurl  the 
sails,  the  King,  who  had  made  the  agreement  with  them, 
came  to  the  flagship  and  asked  the  captain  why  he  wanted 
to  go,  because  that  which  he  had  agreed  upon  with  him 
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he  intended  to  fulfill  it  as  had  been  settled.  The  captain 
replied  that  the  ships’  crews  said  they  should  go  and  not 
remain  any  longer,  as  it  was  only  treachery  that  was  be¬ 
ing  prepared  against  them.  To  this  the  King  answered 
that  it  was  not  so,  and  on  that  account  he  at  once  sent 
for  his  Koran,  upon  which  he  wished  to  make  oath  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  them.  They  at  once  brought 
him  his  Koran,  and  upon  it  he  made  oath,  and  told  them 
to  rest  at  ease  with  that.  At  this  the  crews  were  set  at 
rest,  and  he  promised  them  that  he  would  give  them  their 
cargo  by  December  15,  1521,  which  he  fulfilled  within  the 
said  time,  without  being  wanting  in  anything. 

When  the  two  ships  were  already  laden  and  about  to 
unfurl  their  sails,  the  flagship  sprung  a  large  leak,  and, 
the  King  of  the  country  learning  this,  he  sent  them 
twenty-five  divers  to  stop  the  leak,  which  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  do.  They  settled  that  the  other  ship  should  de¬ 
part,  and  that  this  one  should  again  discharge  all  its  cargo 
and  unload  it;  and  as  they  could  not  stop  the  leak,  the 
King  promised  that  they,  the  people  of  the  country,  should 
give  them  all  that  they  might  be  in  need  of.  This  was 
done,  and  they  discharged  the  cargo  of  the  flagship;  and 
when  the  said  ship  was  repaired,  they  took  in  her  cargo, 
and  decided  on  making  for  the  country  of  the  Antilles, 
and  the  course  from  Molucca  to  it  was  two  thousand 
leagues,  a  little  more  or  less.  The  other  ship,  which  set 
sail  first,  left  on  December  of  the  said  year,  and  went 
out  to  sea  for  the  Timor,  and  made  its  course  behind 
Java,  two  thousand  fifty-five  leagues,  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 
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A  Further  Account  of  Magellan 
By  ANTONIO  PIGAFETTA 

In  order  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  went 
as  far  as  42°  south  latitude,  and  we  remained  off  that 
cape  for  nine  weeks,  with  the  sails  struck,  on  account  of 
the  western  and  northwestern  gales,  which  beat  against 
our  bows  with  fierce  squalls.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
is  in  34°  30'  south  latitude,  sixteen  hundred  leagues  dis¬ 
tant  from  Cape  of  Molucca,  and  it  is  the  largest  and  most 
dangerous  cape  in  the  world. 

Some  of  our  men,  and  among  them  the  sick,  would 
have  liked  to  land  at  a  place  belonging  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  called  Mozambique,  both  because  the  ship  made 
much  water  and  because  of  the  great  cold  which  we  suf¬ 
fered  ;  and  much  more  because  we  had  nothing  but  rice 
water  for  food  and  drink,  all  the  meat  of  which  we  had 
made  provision  having  putrefied,  for  the  want  of  salt  had 
not  permitted  us  to  salt  it.  But  the  greater  number  of  us, 
prizing  honor  more  than  life  itself,  decided  on  attempting 
at  any  risk  to  return  to  Spain. 

At  length,  by  the  aid  of  God,  on  the  6th  of  May,  we 
passed  the  terrible  cape,  but  we  were  obliged  to  approach 
it  within  only  five  leagues  distance,  or  else  we  should 
never  have  passed  it.  We  then  sailed  toward  the  north¬ 
west  for  two  whole  months  without  ever  taking  rest ;  and 
in  this  short  time  we  lost  twenty-one  men,  between  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Indians.  We  made  then  a  curious  observation 
on  throwing  them  into  the  sea;  that  was  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  remained  with  the  face  turned  to  the  sky,  and  the 
Indians  with  the  face  turned  to  the  sea.  If  God  had  not 
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granted  us  favorable  weather,  we  should  all  have  perished 
of  hunger. 

Constrained  by  extreme  necessity,  we  decided  on  touch¬ 
ing  at  the  Cape  Verde  island  named  St.  James.  Knowing 
that  we  were  in  an  enemy’s  country  and  among  suspicious 
persons,  on  sending  the  boat  ashore  to  get  provision  of 
victuals,  we  charged  the  seamen  to  say  to  the  Portuguese 
that  we  had  sprung  our  foremast  under  the  equinoctial 
line — although  this  misfortune  had  happened  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope — and  that  our  ship  was  alone,  because 
while  we  tried  to  repair  it  our  captain-general  had  gone 
with  the  other  two  ships  to  Spain.  With  these  good 
words,  and  giving  our  merchandise  in  exchange,  we  ob¬ 
tained  two  boatloads  of  rice. 

In  order  to  see  whether  we  had  kept  an  exact  account 
of  the  days,  we  charged  those  who  went  ashore  to  ask 
what  day  of  the  week  it  was,  and  they  were  told  by 
the  Portuguese  inhabitants  of  the  island  that  it  was  Thurs¬ 
day,  which  was  a  great  cause  of  wondering  to  us,  since 
with  us  it  was  only  Wednesday.  We  could  not  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  were  mistaken;  and  I  was  more  sur¬ 
prised  than  the  others,  since,  having  always  been  in  good 
health,  I  had  every  day,  without  intermission,  written 
down  the  day  that  was  current.  But  we  were  afterward 
advised  that  there  was  no  error  on  our  part,  since,  as  we 
had  always  sailed  toward  the  west,  following  the  course 
of  the  sun,  and  had  returned  to  the  same  place,  we  must 
have  gained  twenty-four  hours,  as  it  is  clear  to  any  one 
who  reflects  upon  it. 

The  boat,  having  returned  for  rice  a  second  time  to  the 
shore,  was  detained  with  thirteen  men  who  were  in  it. 
As  we  saw  that,  and,  from  the  movement  in  certain  cara¬ 
vels,  suspected  that  they  might  wish  to  capture  us  and 
our  ship,  we  at  once  set  sail.  We  afterward  learned, 
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some  time  after  our  return,  that  our  boat  and  men  had 
been  arrested,  because  one  of  our  men  had  discovered 
the  deception  and  said  that  the  captain-general  was  dead, 
and  that  our  ship  was  the  only  one  remaining  of  Magel¬ 
lan’s  fleet. 

At  last,  when  it  pleased  heaven,  on  Saturday,  September 
6,  1522,  we  entered  the  Bay  of  San  Lucar;  and  of  sixty 
men  who  composed  our  crew  when  we  left  Molucca,  we 
were  reduced  to  only  eighteen,  and  these  for  the  most 
part  sick.  Of  the  others,  some  died  of  hunger,  some 
had  run  away  at  the  island  of  Timor,  and  some  had  been 
condemned  to  death  for  their  crimes. 

From  the  day  when  we  left  this  Bay  of  San  Lucar 
until  our  return  thither,  we  reckoned  that  we  had  run 
more  than  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  sixty  leagues, 
and  we  had  completed  going  round  the  earth  from  east  to 
west. 

Monday,  September  8th,  we  cast  anchor  near  the  mole 
of  Seville,  and  discharged  all  the  artillery. 

Tuesday  we  all  went  in  shirts  and  barefoot,  with  a 
taper  in  our  hands,  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Santa  Maria  de 
Antigua. 

Then  leaving  Seville,  I  went  to  Valladolid,  where  I 
presented  to  his  sacred  majesty  Don  Carlos  neither  gold 
nor  silver,  but  things  more  precious  in  the  eyes  of  so 
great  a  sovereign.  I  presented  to  him,  among  other  things, 
a  book  written  by  my  hand  of  all  things  that  occurred 
day  by  day  in  our  voyage.  I  departed  thence  as  I  was 
best  able  and  went  to  Portugal,  and  related  to  King  John 
the  things  which  I  had  seen. 
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By  WILLIAM  H.  PRESCOTT 

rHE  importance  given  to  Cortes 7  by  his  new 
position  as  head  of  the  expedition  sent  by  "Velas¬ 
quez  into  Mexico  and,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  more 
lofty  bearing,  gradually  gave  uneasiness  to  the  naturally 
suspicious  temper  of  Velasquez,  who  became  apprehensive 
that  his  officer,  when  away  where  he  would  have  the 
power,  might  also  have  the  inclination,  to  throw  off  his 
dependence  on  him  altogether.  An  accidental  circum¬ 
stance  at  this  time  heightened  these  suspicions.  A  mad 
fellow,  his  jester,  one  of  those  crack-brained  wits 
half  wit,  half  fool — who  formed  in  those  days  a  com¬ 
mon  appendage  to  every  great  man  s  establishment, 
called  out  to  the  governor,  as  he  was  taking  his  usual 
walk  one  morning  with  Cortes  towards  the  port,  Have 
a  care,  master  Velasquez,  or  we  shall  have  to  go  a-hunting, 
some  day  or  other,  after  this  same  captain  of  ouis !  Do 
you  hear  what  the  rogue  says?”  exclaimed  the  governoi 
to  his  companion.  “Do  not  heed  him,”  said  Cortes :  he 
is  a  saucy  knave,  and  deserves  a  good  whipping.  The 

words  sank  deep,  however,  in  the  mind  Oj.  Velasquez, 
as,  indeed,  true  jests  are  apt  to  stick. 

There  were  not  wanting  persons  about  his  Excellency 
who  fanned  the  latent  embers  of  jealousy  into  a  blaze. 
These  worthy  gentlemen,  some  of  them  kinsmen  of 
Velasquez,  who  probably  felt  their  own  deserts  somewhat 
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thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  rising  fortunes  of  Cortes, 
reminded  the  governor  of  his  ancient  quarrel  with  that 
officer,  and  of  the  little  probability  that  affronts  so  keenly 
felt  at  the  time  could  ever  be  forgotten.  By  these  and 
similar  suggestions,  and  by  misconstructions  of  the  present 
conduct  of  Cortes,  they  wrought  on  the  passions  of 
Velasquez  to  such  a  degree  that  he  resolved  to  intrust 
the  expedition  to  other  hands. 

He  communicated  his  design  to  his  confidential  advisers, 
Lares  and  Duero,  and  these  trusty  personages  reported 
it  without  delay  to  Cortes,  although,  “to  a  man  of  half 
his  penetration,”  says  Las  Casas,  “the  thing  would  have 
been  readily  divined  from  the  governor’s  altered  de¬ 
meanor.”  The  two  functionaries  advised  their  friend  to 
expedite  matters  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  lose  no  time 
in  getting  his  fleet  ready  for  sea,  if  he  would  retain  the 
command  of  it.  Cortes  showed  the  same  prompt  decision 
on  this  occasion  which  more  than  once  afterwards  in  a 
similar  crisis  gave  the  direction  to  his  destiny. 

He  had  not  yet  got  his  complement  of  men,  nor  of 
vessels,  and  was  very  inadequately  provided  with  supplies 
of  any  kind.  But  he  resolved  to  weigh  anchor  that  very 
night.  He  waited  on  his  officers,  informed  them  of  his 
purpose,  and  probably  of  the  cause  of  it ;  and  at  midnight, 
when  the  town  was  hushed  in  sleep,  they  all  went  quietly 
on  board,  and  the  little  squadron  dropped  down  the  bay. 
First,  however,  Cortes  had  visited  the  person  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  was  to  supply  the  place  with  meat,  and  relieved 
him  of  all  his  stock  on  hand,  notwithstanding  his  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  city  must  suffer  for  it  on  the  morrow,  leav¬ 
ing  him,  at  the  same  time,  in  payment,  a  massive  gold 
chain  of  much  value,  which  he  wore  round  his  neck. 

Great  was  the  amazement  of  the  good  citizens  of  St. 
Jago  when,  at  dawn,  they  saw  that  the  fleet,  which  they 
knew  was  so  ill  prepared  for  the  voyage,  had  left  its  moor- 
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ings  and  was  busily  getting  under  way.  The  tidings  soon 
came  to  the  ears  of  his  Excellency,  who,  springing  from 
his  bed,  hastily  dressed  himself,  mounted  his  horse,  and, 
followed  by  his  retinue,  galloped  down  to  the  quay. 
Cortes,  as  soon  as  he  descried  their  approach,  entered  an 
armed  boat,  and  came  within  speaking  distance  of  the 
shore. 

“And  is  it  thus  you  part  from  me?”  exclaimed  Velas¬ 
quez;  “a  courteous  way  of  taking  leave,  truly!” 

“Pardon  me,”  answered  Cortes ;  “time  presses,  and  there 
are  some  things  that  should  be  done  before  they  are 
even  thought  of.  Has  your  Excellency  any  com¬ 
mands  ?” 

But  the  mortified  governor  had  no  commands  to  give; 
and  Cortes,  politely  waving  his  hand,  returned  to  his 
vessel,  and  the  little  fleet  instantly  made  sail  for  the  port 
of  Macaca,  about  fifteen  leagues  distant.  (November  18, 
1518.)  Velasquez  rode  back  to  his  house  to  digest  his 
chagrin  as  he  best  might ;  satisfied,  probably,  that  he  had 
made  at  least  two  blunders, — one  in  appointing  Cortes  to 
the  command,  the  other  in  attempting  to  deprive  him  of 
it.  For,  if  it  be  true  that  by  giving  our  confidence  by 
halves  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  make  a  friend,  it  is  equally 
true  that  by  withdrawing  it  when  given  we  shall  make  an 
enemy. 

This  clandestine  departure  of  Cortes  has  been  severely 
criticised  by  some  writers,  especially  by  Las  Casas.  Yet 
much  may  be  urged  in  vindication  of  his  conduct.  He 
had  been  appointed  to  the  command  by  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  governor,  and  this  had  been  fully  ratified  by  the 
authorities  of  Hispaniola.  He  had  at  once  devoted  a 
his  resources  to  the  undertaking,  incurring,  indeed,  a  heavy 
debt  in  addition.  He  was  now  to  be  deprived  of  his  com¬ 
mission,  without  any  misconduct  having  been  alleged  or 
at  least  proved  against  him.  Such  an  event  must 
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overwhelm  him  in  irretrievable  ruin,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
friends  from  whom  he  had  so  largely  borrowed,  and  the 
followers  who  had  embarked  their  fortunes  in  the  ex¬ 
pedition  on  the  faith  of  his  commanding  it.  There  are 
few  persons,  probably,  who,  under  these  circumstances, 
would  have  felt  called  tamely  to  acquiesce  in  the  sacrifice 
of  their  hopes  to  a  groundless  and  arbitrary  whim.  The 
most  to  have  been  expected  from  Cortes  was  that  he  should 
feel  obliged  to  provide  faithfully  for  the  interests  of  his 
employer  in  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  How  far  he 
felt  the  force  of  this  obligation  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

From  Macaca,  where  Cortes  laid  in  such  stores  as  he 
could  obtain  from  the  royal  farms,  and  which,  he  said, 
he  considered  as  “a  loan  from  the  king,”  he  proceeded  to 
Trinidad;  a  more  considerable  town,  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Cuba.  Here  he  landed,  and,  erecting  his  standard 
in  front  of  his  quarters,  made  proclamations,  with  liberal 
offers  to  all  who  would  join  the  expedition.  Volunteers 
came  in  daily,  and  among  them  more  than  a  hundred  of 
Grijalva’s  men,  just  returned  from  their  voyage  and 
willing  to  follow  up  the  discovery  under  an  enterprising 
leader. 

The  fame  of  Cortes  attracted,  also,  a  number  of  cavaliers 
of  family  and  distinction,  some  of  whom,  having  accom¬ 
panied  Grijalva,  brought  much  information  valuable  for 
the  present  expedition.  Among  these  hidalgos  may  be 
mentioned  Pedro  de  Alvarado  and  his  brothers,  Cristoval 
de  Olid,  Alonso  de  Avila,  Juan  Velasquez  de  Leon,  a 
near  relation  of  the  governor,  Alonso  Hernandez  de 
Puertocarrero,  and  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval, — all  of  them 
men  who  took  a  most  important  part  in  the  Conquest. 
Their  presence  was  of  great  moment,  as  giving  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  enterprise;  and,  when  they  entered  the  little 
camp  of  the  adventurers,  the  latter  turned  out  to  welcome 
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them  amidst  lively  strains  of  music  and  joyous  salvos  of 
artillery. 

Cortes  meanwhile  was  active  in  purchasing  military 
stores  and  provisions.  Learning  that  a  trading  vessel 
laden  with  grain  and  other  commodities  for  the  mines  was 
off  the  coast,  he  ordered  out  one  of  his  caravels  to  seize 
her  and  bring  her  into  port.  He  paid  the  master  in  bills 
for  both  cargo  and  ship,  and  even  persuaded  this  man, 
named  Sedeno,  who  was  wealthy,  to  join  his  fortunes  to 
the  expedition.  He  also  despatched  one  of  his  officers, 
Diego  de  Ordaz,  in  quest  of  another  ship,  of  which  he 
had  tidings,  with  instructions  to  seize  it  in  like  manner, 
and  to  meet  him  with  it  off  Cape  St.  Antonio,  the  westerly 
point  of  the  island.  By  this  he  effected  another  object, 
that  of  getting  rid  of  Ordaz,  who  was  one  of  the  governor’s 
household,  and  an  inconvenient  spy  on  his  own  actions. 

.While  thus  occupied,  letters  from  Velasquez  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  commander  of  Trinidad,  requiring  him  to 
seize  the  person  of  Cortes  and  to  detain  him,  as  he  had 
been  deposed  from  the  command  of  the  fleet,  which  was 
given  to  another.  This  functionary  communicated  his  in¬ 
structions  to  the  principal  officers  in  the  expedition,  who 
counseled  him  not  to  make  the  attempt,  as  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  lead  to  a  commotion  among  the  soldiers,  that 
might  end  in  laying  the  town  in  ashes.  Verdugo  thought 
it  prudent  to  conform  to  this  advice. 

As  Cortes  was  willing  to  strengthen  himself  by  still 
further  reinforcements,  he  ordered  Alvarado  with  a  small 
body  of  men  to  march  across  the  country  to  the  Havana, 
while  he  himself  would  sail  round  the  westerly  point  of 
the  island  and  meet  him  there  with  the  squadron.  In 
this  port  he  again  displayed  his  standard,  making  the 
usual  proclamation.  He  caused  all  the  large  guns  to  be 
brought  on  shore,  and,  with  the  small  arms  and  cross- 
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bows,  to  be  put  in  order.  As  there  was  abundance  of 
cotton  raised  in  this  neighborhood,  he  had  the  jackets  of 
the  soldiers  thickly  quilted  with  it,  for  a  defense  against 
the  Indian  arrows,  from  which  the  troops  in  the  former 
expeditions  had  grievously .  suffered.  He  distributed  his 
men  into  eleven  companies,  each  under  the  command  of 
an  experienced  officer ;  and  it  was  observed  that,  although 
several  of  the  cavaliers  in  the  service  were  the  personal 
friends  and  even  kinsmen  of  Velasquez,  he  appeared  to 
treat  them  all  with  perfect  confidence. 

His  principal  standard  was  of  black  velvet,  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  emblazoned  with  a  red  cross  amidst  flames 
of  blue  and  white,  with  this  motto  in  Latin  beneath: 
“Friends,  let  us  follow  the  Cross;  and  under  this  sign, 
if  we  have  faith,  we  shall  conquer.”  He  now  assumed 
more  state  in  his  own  person  and  way  of  living,  introduc¬ 
ing  a  greater  number  of  domestics  and  officers  into  his 
household,  and  placing  it  on  a  footing  becoming  a  man 
of  high  station.  This  state  he  maintained  through  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

Cortes  at  this  time  was  thirty-three,  or  perhaps  thirty- 
four,  years  of  age.  In  stature  he  was  rather  above  the 
middle  size.  His  complexion  was  pale ;  and  his  large  dark 
eye  gave  an  expression  of  gravity  to  his  countenance, 
not  to  have  been  expected  in  one  of  his  cheerful  tempera¬ 
ment.  His  figure  was  slender,  at  least  until  later  life; 
but  his  chest  was  deep,  his  shoulders  broad,  his  frame 
muscular  and  well  proportioned.  It  presented  the  union  of 
agility  and  vigor  which  qualified  him  to  excel  in  fencing, 
horsemanship,  and  the  other  generous  exercises  of  chivalry. 

In  his  diet  he  was  temperate,  careless  of  what  he  ate, 
and  drinking  little;  while  to  toil  and  privation  he  seemed 
perfectly  indifferent.  His  dress,  for  he  did  not  disdain 
the  impression  produced  by  such  adventitious  aids,  was 
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such  as  to  set  off  his  handsome  person  to  advantage; 
neither  gaudy  nor  striking,  but  rich.  He  wore  few 
ornaments,  and  usually  the  same ;  but  those  were  of  great 
price.  His  manners,  frank  and  soldierlike,  concealed  a 
most  cool  and  calculating  spirit.  With  his  gayest  humor 
there  mingled  a  settled  air  of  resolution,  which  made 
those  who  approached  him  feel  they  must  obey,  and  which 
infused  something  like  awe  into  the  attachment  of  his  most 
devoted  followers.  Such  a  combination,  in  which  love 
was  tempered  by  authority,  was  the  one  probably  best 
calculated  to  inspire  devotion  in  the  rough  and  turbulent 
spirits  among  whom  his  lot  was  to  be  cast. 

The  character  of  Cortes  seems  to  have  undergone  some 
change  with  change  of  circumstances;  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  new  scenes  in  which  he  was  placed  called 
forth  qualities  which  before  lay  dormant  in  his  bosom. 
There  are  some  hardy  natures  that  require  the  heats  of 
excited  action  to  unfold  their  energies;  like  the  plants 
which,  closed  to  the  mild  influence  of  a  temperate  latitude, 
come  to  their  full  growth,  and  give  forth  their  fruits,  only 
in  the  burning  atmosphere  of  the  tropics.  Such  is  the 
portrait  left  to  us  by  his  contemporaries  of  this  remark¬ 
able  man ;  the  instrument  selected  by  Providence  to  scatter 
terror  among  the  barbarian  monarchs  of  the  Western 
World,  and  lay  their  empires  in  the  dust. 

Before  the  preparations  were  fully  completed  at  the 
Havana,  the  commander  of  the  place,  Don  Pedro  Barba, 
received  despatches  from  Velasquez  ordering  him  to  ap¬ 
prehend  Cortes  and  to  prevent  the  departure  of  his  vessels  ; 
while  another  epistle  from  the  same  source  was  delivered 
to  Cortes  himself,  requesting  him  to  postpone  his  voyage 
till  the  governor  could  communicate  with  him,  as  he  pro¬ 
posed,  in  person.  uNever,”  exclaims  Las  Casas,  did 
I  see  so  little  knowledge  of  affairs  shown,  as  in  this  letter 
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of  Diego  Velasquez, — that  he  should  have  imagined  that 
a  man  who  had  so  recently  put  such  an  affront  on  him 
would  defer  his  departure  at  his  bidding !”  It  was,  indeed, 
hoping  to  stay  the  flight  of  the  arrow  by  a  word,  after  it 
had  left  the  bow. 

The  Captain-General,  however,  during  his  short  stay, 
had  entirely  conciliated  the  good  will  of  Barba.  And, 
if  that  officer  had  had  the  inclination,  he  knew  he  had  not 
the  power,  to  enforce  his  principal’s  orders,  in  the  face  of 
a  resolute  soldiery,  incensed  at  this  ungenerous  persecu¬ 
tion  of  their  commander,  and  “all  of  whom,”  in  the  words 
of  the  honest  chronicler  who  bore  part  in  the  expedition, 
“officers  and  privates,  would  have  cheerfully  laid  down 
their  lives  for  him.”  Barba  contented  himself,  therefore, 
with  explaining  to  Velasquez  the  impracticability  of  the 
attempt,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavored  to  tranquilize 
his  apprehensions  by  asserting  his  own  confidence  in  the  j 
fidelity  of  Cortes.  To  this  the  latter  added  a  communi-  ' 
cation  of  his  own,  couched  “in  the  soft  terms  he  knew  so 
well  how  to  use,”  in  which  he  implored  his  Excellency 
to  rely  on  his  devotion  to  his  interests,  and  concluded 
with  the  comfortable  assurance  that  he  and  the  whole 
fleet,  God  willing,  would  sail  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing. 

Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1519,  the  little 
squadron  got  under  way,  and  directed  its  course  towards 
Cape  St.  Antonio,  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous. 
When  all  were  brought  together,  the  vessels  were  found 
to  be  eleven  in  number;  one  of  them,  in  which  Cortes 
himself  went,  was  of  a  hundred  tons  burden,  three  others 
were  from  seventy  to  eighty  tons;  the  remainder  were 
caravels  and  open  brigantines.  The  whole  was  put  under 
the  direction  of  Antonio  de  A'laminos,  as  chief  pilot; 
a  veteran  navigator,  who  had  acted  as  pilot  to  Columbus 
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in  his  last  voyage,  and  to  Cordova  and  Grijalva  in  the 
former  expeditions  to  Yucatan. 

Landing  on  the  Cape  and  mustering  his  forces,  Cortes 
found  they  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  ten  mariners, 
five  hundred  and  fifty-three  soldiers,  including  thirty-two 
crossbowmen,  and  thirteen  arquebusiers,  besides  two  hun¬ 
dred  Indians  of  the  island,  and  a  few  Indian  women  for 
menial  offices.  He  was  provided  with  ten  heavy  guns, 
four  lighter  pieces  called  falconets,  and  with  a  good  supply 
of  ammunition..  He  had  besides  sixteen  horses.  They 
were  not  easily  procured;  for  the  difficulty  of  transport¬ 
ing  them  across  the  ocean  in  the  flimsy  craft  of  that  day 
made  them  rare  and  incredibly  dear  in  the  islands.  But 
Cortes  rightfully  estimated  the  importance  of  cavalry, 
however  small  in  number,  both  for  their  actual  service 
in  the  field,  and  for  striking  terror  into  the  savages.  With 
so  paltry  a  force  did  he  enter  on  a  conquest  which  even  his 
stout  heart  must  have  shrunk  from  attempting  with  such 
means,  had  he  but  foreseen  half  its  real  difficulties! 

Before  embarking,  Cortes  addressed  his  soldiers  in  a 
short  but  animated  harangue.  He  told  them  they  were 
about  to  enter  on  a  noble  enterprise,  one  that  would  make 
their  name  famous  to  after-ages.  He  was  leading  them 
to  countries  more  vast  and  opulent  than  any  yet  visited  by 
Europeans.  “I  hold  out  to  you  a  glorious  prize,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  orator,  “but  it  is  to  be  won  by  incessant  toil. 
Great  things  are  achieved  only  by  great  exertions,  and 
glory  was  never  the  reward  of  sloth.  If  I  have  labored 
hard  and  staked  my  all  on  this  undertaking,  it  is  for  the 
love  of  that  renown  which  is  the  noblest  recompense  of 
man.'  But,  if  any  among  you  covet  riches  more,  be  but 
true  to  me,  as  I  will  be  true  to  you  and  to  the  occasion, 
and  I  will  make  you  masters  of  such  as  our  countrymen 
have  never  dreamed  of  !  You  are  few  in  number,  but 
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strong  in  resolution;  and,  if  this  does  not  falter,  doubt 
not  but  that  the  Almighty,  who  has  never  deserted  the 
Spaniard  in  his  contest  with  the  infidel,  will  shield  you, 
though  encompassed  by  a  cloud  of  enemies;  for  your 
cause  is  a  just  cause,  and  you  are  to  fight  under  the  banner 
of  the  Cross.  Go  forward,  then,”  he  concluded,  “with 
alacrity  and  confidence,  and  carry  to  a  glorious  issue  the 
work  so  auspiciously  begun.” 

The  rough  eloquence  of  the  general,  touching  the  various 
chords  of  ambition,  avarice,  and  religious  zeal,  sent  a 
thrill  through  the  bosoms  of  his  martial  audience;  and, 
receiving  it  with  acclamations,  they  seemed  eager  to  press 
forward  under  a  chief  who  was  to  lead  them  not  so  much 
to  battle,  as  to  triumph. 

Cortes  was  well  satisfied  to  find  his  own  enthusiasm 
so  largely  shared  by  his  followers.  Mass  was  then 
celebrated  with  the  solemnities  usual  with  the  Spanish 
navigators  when  entering  on  their  voyages  of  discovery. 
The  fleet  was  placed  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
St.  Peter,  the  patron  saint  of  Cortes,  and,  weighing  anchor, 
took  its  departure  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  February, 
1519,  for  the  coast  of  Yucatan. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  commissioners,  an 
affair  occurred  of  a  most  unpleasant  nature.  A  number 
of  persons,  with  the  priest  Juan  Diaz  at  their  head,  ill- 
affected,  from  some  cause  or  other,  towards  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Cortes,  or  not  relishing  the  hazardous  ex¬ 
pedition  before  them,  laid  a  plan  to  seize  one  of  the  vessels, 
make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Cuba,  and  report  to  the 
governor  the  fate  of  the  armament.  It  was  conducted 
with  so  much  secrecy  that  the  party  had  got  their  provi¬ 
sions,  water,  and  everything  necessary  for  the  voyage,  on 
board,  without  detection,  when  the  conspiracy  was  be¬ 
trayed,  on  the  very  night  they  were  to  sail,  by  one  of  their 
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own  number,  who  repented  the  part  he  had  taken  in  it. 

The  general  caused  the  persons  implicated  to  he  instantly 
apprehended.  An  examination  was  instituted.  The  guilt 
of  the  parties  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  Sentence  of 
death  was  passed  on  two  of  the  ringleaders;  another,  the 
pilot,  was  condemned  to  lose  his  feet,  and  several  others 
to  be  whipped.  The  priest,  probably  the  most  guilty  of 
the  whole,  claiming  the  usual  benefit  of  clergy,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  escape.  One  of  those  condemned  to  the  gallows 
was  named  Escudero,  the  very  alguacil  who,  the  reader 
may  remember,  so  stealthily  apprehended  Cortes  before 
the  sanctuary  in  Cuba.  The  general,  on  signing  the  death 
warrants,  was  heard  to  exclaim,  “Would  that  I  had  never 
learned  to  write !”  It  was  not  the  first  time,  it  was  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  exclamation  had  been  uttered  in  similar 
circumstances. 

The  arrangements  being  now  finally  settled  at  the  Villa 
Rica,  Cortes  sent  forward  Alvarado,  with  a  large  part  of 
the  army,  to  Cempoalla,  where  he  soon  after  joined  them 
with  the  remainder.  The  late  affair  of  the  conspiracy 
seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  It 
showed  him  that  there  were  timid  spirits  in  the  camp  on 
whom  he  could  not  rely,  and  who,  he  feared,  might  spread 
the  seeds  of  disaffection  among  their  companions.  Even 
the  more  resolute,  on  any  occasion  of  disgust  or  disap¬ 
pointment  hereafter,  might  falter  in  purpose,  and,  getting 
possession  of  the  vessels,  abandon  the  enterprise.  This 
was  already  too  vast,  and  the  odds  were  too  formidable, 
to  authorize  expectation  of  success  with  diminution  of 
numbers.  Experience  showed  that  this  was  always  to 
be  apprehended  while  means  of  escape  were  at  hand.  The 
best  chance  for  success  was  to  cut  off  these  means.  He 
came  to  the  daring  resolution  to  destroy  the  fleet,  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  army. 
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When  arrived  at  Cempoalla,  he  communicated  his  design 
to  a  few  of  his  devoted  adherents,  who  entered  warmly 
into  his  views.  Through  them  he  readily  persuaded  the 
pilots,  by  means  of  those  golden  arguments  which  weigh 
more  than  any  other  with  ordinary  minds,  to  make  such 
a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  fleet  as  suited  his  purpose. 
The  ships,  they  said,  were  grievously  racked  by  the  heavy 
gales  they  had  encountered,  and,  what  was  worse,  the 
worms  had  eaten  into  their  sides  and  bottoms  until  most 
of  them  were  not  seaworthy,  and  some,  indeed,  could 
scarcely  now  be  kept  afloat. 

Cortes  received  the  communication  with  surprise ;  “for 
he  could  well  dissemble,”  observes  Las  Casas,  with  his 
usual  friendly  comment,  “when  it  suited  his  interests.” 
“If  it  be  so,”  he  exclaimed,  “we  must  make  the  best  of 
it!  Heaven’s  will  be  done!”  He  then  ordered  five  of 
the  worst  conditioned  to  be  dismantled,  their  cordage, 
sails,  iron,  and  whatever  was  movable,  to  be  brought  on 
shore,  and  the  ships  to  be  sunk.  A  survey  was  made  of 
the  others,  and,  on  a  similar  report,  four  more  were  con¬ 
demned  in  the  same  manner.  Only  one  small  vessel  re¬ 
mained  ! 

When  the  intelligence  reached  the  troops  in  Cempoalla, 
it  caused  the  deepest  consternation.  They  saw  themselves 
cut  off  by  a  single  blow  from  friends,  family,  country! 
The  stoutest  hearts  quailed  before  the  prospect  of  being 
thus  abandoned  on  a  hostile  shore,  a  handful  of  men 
arrayed  against  a  formidable  empire.  When  the  news 
arrived  of  the  destruction  of  the  five  vessels  first  con¬ 
demned,  they  had  acquiesced  in  it  as  a  necessary  measure, 
knowing  the  mischievous  activity  of  the  insects  in  these 
tropical  seas.  But,  when  this  was  followed  by  the  loss 
of  the  remaining  four,  suspicions  of  the  truth  flashed  on 
their  minds.  They  felt  they  were  betrayed.  Murmurs, 
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at  first  deep,  swelled  louder  and  louder,  menacing  open 
mutiny.  “Their  general,”  they  said,  “had  led  them  like 
cattle  to  be  butchered  in  the  shambles !”  The  affair  wore 
a  most  alarming  aspect.  In  no  situation  was  Cortes  ever 
exposed  to  greater  danger  from  his  soldiers. 

His  presence  of  mind  did  not  desert  him  at  this  crisis. 
He  called  his  men  together,  and,  employing  the  tones  of 
persuasion  rather  than  authority,  assured  them  that  a 
survey  of  the  ships  showed  they  were  not  fit  for  service. 
If  he  had  ordered  them  to  be  destroyed,  they  should 
consider,  also,  that  his  was  the  greatest  sacrifice,  for 
they  were  his  property, — all,  indeed,  he  possessed  in  the 
world.  The  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  would  derive 
one  great  advantage  from  it,  by  the  addition  of  a 
hundred  able-bodied  recruits,  before  required  to  man  the 
vessels. 

But,  even  if  the  fleet  had  been  saved,  it  could  have  been 
of  little  service  in  their  present  expedition;  since  they 
would  not  need  it  if  they  succeeded,  while  they  would  be 
too  far  in  the  interior  to  profit  by  it  if  they  failed.  He 
besought  them  to  turn  their  thoughts  in  another  direction. 
To  be  thus  calculating  chances  and  means  of  escape  was 
unworthy  of  brave  souls.  They  had  set  their  hands 
to  the  work;  to  look  back,  as  they  advanced,  would  be 
their  ruin.  They  had  only  to  resume  their  former  con¬ 
fidence  in  themselves  and  their  general,  and  success  was 
certain. 

“As  for  me,”  he  concluded,  “I  have  chosen  my  part.  I 
will  remain  here,  while  there  is  one  to  bear  me  company. 
If  there  be  any  so  craven  as  to  shrink  from  sharing  the 
dangers  of  our  glorious  enterprise,  let  them  go  home, 
in  God’s  name.  There  is  still  one  vessel  left.  Let  them 
take  that  and  return  to  Cuba.  They  can  tell  there  how 
they  deserted  their  commander  and  their  comrades,  and 
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patiently  wait  till  we  return  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the 
Aztecs.” 

The  politic  orator  had  touched  the  right  chord  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  soldiers.  As  he  spoke,  their  resentment 
gradually  died  away.  The  faded  visions  of  future  riches 
and  glory,  rekindled  by  his  eloquence,  again  floated  before 
their  imaginations.  The  first  shock  over,  they  felt 
ashamed  of  their  temporary  distrust.  The  enthusiasm  for 
their  leader  revived,  for  they  felt  that  under  his  banner 
only  they  could  hope  for  victory ;  and,  as  he  concluded, 
they  testified  the  revulsion  of  their  feelings  by  making 
the  air  ring  with  their  shouts,  “To  Mexico  !  to  Mexico !” 

The  destruction  of  his  fleet  by  Cortes  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  passage  in  the  life  of  this  remarkable 
man.  History,  indeed,  affords  examples  of  a  similar  ex¬ 
pedient  in  emergencies  somewhat  similar ;  but  none  where 
the  chances  of  success  were  so  precarious  and  defeat  would 
be  so  disastrous.  Had  he  failed,  it  might  well  seem  an 
act  of  madness.  Yet  it  was  the  fruit  of  deliberate  calcula¬ 
tion.  He  had  set  fortune,  fame,  life  itself,  all  upon  the 
cast,  and  must  abide  the  issue.  There  was  no  alternative 
in  his  mind  but  to  succeed  or  perish.  The  measure  he 
adopted  greatly  increased  the  chance  of  success.  But  to 
carry  it  into  execution,  in  the  face  of  an  incensed  and 
desperate  soldiery,  was  an  act  of  resolution  that  has  few 
parallels  in  history. 

With  the  first  faint  streak  of  dawn,  the  Spanish 
general  was  up,  mustering  his  followers.  They 
gathered,  with  beating  hearts,  under  their  respec¬ 
tive  banners,  as  the  trumpet  sent  forth  its  spirit-stirring 
sounds  across  water  and  woodland,  till  they  died  away  in 
distant  echoes  among  the  mountains.  The  sacred  flames 
on  the  altars  of  numberless  teocallis,  dimly  seen  through 
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the  gray  mists  of  morning,  indicated  the  site  of  the  cap¬ 
ital,  till  temple,  tower,  and  palace  were  fully  revealed  in 
the  glorious  illumination  which  the  sun,  as  he  rose  above 
the  eastern  barrier,  poured  over  the  beautiful  Valley.  It 
was  the  eighth  of  November,  1519,  a  conspicuous  day  in 
history,  as  that  on  which  the  Europeans  first  set  foot  in 
the  capital  of  the  Western  World. 

Cortes  with  his  little  body  of  horse  formed  a  sort  of 
advanced  guard  to  the  army.  Then  came  the  Spanish  in¬ 
fantry,  who  in  a  summer’s  campaign  had  acquired  the 
discipline  and  the  weather-beaten  aspect  of  veterans.  The 
baggage  occupied  the  center ;  and  the  rear  was  closed  by 
the  dark  files  of  Tlascalan  warriors.  The  whole  number 
must  have  fallen  short  of  seven  thousand ;  of  which  less 
than  four  hundred  were  Spaniards. 

For  a  short  distance,  the  army  kept  along  the  narrow 
tongue  of  land  that  divides  the  Tezcucan  from  the  Chalcari 
waters,  when  it  entered  on  the  great  dike,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  an  angle  near  the  commencement,  stretches 
in  a  perfectly  straight  line  across  the  salt  floods  of 
Tezcuco  to  the  gates  of  the  capital.  It  was  the  same 
causeway,  or  rather  the  basis  of  that,  which  still  forms 
the  great  southern  avenue  of  Mexico.  The  Spaniards  had 
occasion  more  than  ever  to  admire  the  mechanical  science 
of  the  Aztecs,  in  the  geometrical  precision  with  which  the 
work  was  executed,  as  well  as  the  solidity  of  its  construc¬ 
tion.  It  was  composed  of  huge  stones  well  laid  in  cement, 
and  wide  enough,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  for  ten 
horsemen  to  ride  abreast. 

They  saw,  as  they  passed  along,  several  large  towns, 
resting  on  piles,  and  reaching  far  into  the  water, — a  kind 
of  architecture  which  found  great  favor  with  the  Aztecs, 
being  in  imitation  of  that  of  their  metropolis.  The  busy 
population  obtained  a  good  subsistence  from  the  manu- 
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facture  of  salt,  which  they  extracted  from  the  waters  of 
the  great  lake.  The  duties  on  the  traffic  in  this  article 
were  a  considerable  source  of  revenue  to  the  crown. 

Everywhere  the  Conquerors  beheld  the  evidence  of  a 
crowded  and  thriving  population,  exceeding  all  they  had 
yet  seen.  The  temples  and  principal  buildings  of  the 
cities  were  covered  with  a  hard  white  stucco,  which  glis¬ 
tened  like  enamel  in  the  level  beams  of  the  morning.  The 
margin  of  the  great  basin  was  more  thickly  gemmed  than 
that  of  Chaleo  with  towns  and  hamlets.  The  water  was 
darkened  bv  swarms  of  canoes  filled  with  Indians,  who 
clambered  up  the  sides*  of  the  causeway  and  gazed  with 
curious  astonishment  on  the  strangers.  And  here,  also, 
they  beheld  those  fairy  islands  of  flowers,  overshadowed 
occasionally  by  trees  of  considerable  size,  rising  and  falling 
with  the  gentle  undulation  of  *the  billows.  At  the  distance 
of  half  a  league  from  the  capital,  they  encountered  a  solid 
work  or  curtain  of  stone,  which  traversed  the  dike.  It 
was  twelve  feet  high,  was  strengthened  by  towers  at  the 
extremities,  and  in  the  center  was  a  battlemented  gate¬ 
way,  which  opened  a  passage  to  the  troops.  It  was  called 
the  Fort  of  Xoloc,  and  became  memorable  in  aftertimes 
as  the  position  occupied  by  Cortes  in  the  famous  siege 
of  Mexico. 

Here  they  were  met  by  several  hundred  Aztec  chiefs, 
who  came  out  to  announce  the  approach  of  Montezuma 
and  to  welcome  the  Spaniards  to  his  capital.  They  were 
dressed  in  the  fanciful  gala  costume  of  the  country,  with 
the  maxtlatl,  or  cotton  sash,  around  their  loins,  and  a 
broad  mantle  of  the  same  material,  or  of  the  brilliant 
feather  embroidery,  flowing  gracefully  down  their 
shoulders.  On  their  necks  and  arms  they  displayed  collars 
and  bracelets  of  turquoise  mosaic,  with  which  delicate 
plumage  was  curiously  mingled,  while  their  ears,  under- 
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lips,  and  occasionally  their  noses,  were  garnished  with 
pendants  formed  of  precious  stones,  or  crescents  of  fine 
gold.  As  each  cacique  made  the  usual  formal  salutation 
of  the ‘country  separately  to  the  general,  the  tedious  cere¬ 
mony  delayed  the  march  more  than  an  hour.  After  this, 
the  army  experienced  no  further  interruption  till  it 
reached  a  bridge  near  the  gates  of  the  city.  It  was  built 
of  wood,  since  replaced  by  one  of  stone,  and  was  thrown 
across  an  opening  of  the  dike,  which  furnished  an  outlet 
to  the  waters  when  agitated  by  the  winds  or  swollen  by  a 
sudden  influx  in  the  rainy  season.  It  was  a  drawbridge; 
and  the  Spaniards,  as  they  crossed  it,  felt  how  truly  they 
were  committing  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  Montezuma, 
who,  by  thus  cutting  off  their  communications  with  the 
country,  might  hold  them  prisoners  in  his  capital. 

In  the  midst  of  these  unpleasant  reflections,  they  be¬ 
held  the  glittering  retinue  of  the  emperor  emerging  from 
the  great  street  which  led  then,  as  it  still  does,  through  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Amidst  a  crowd  of  Indian  nobles,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  three  officers  of  state  bearing  golden  wands, 
they  saw  the  royal  palanquin  blazing  with  burnished  gold. 
It  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  nobles,  and  over  it  a 
canopy  of  gaudy  featherwork,  powdered  with  jewels 
and  fringed  with  silver,  was  supported  by  four  attendants 
of  the  same  rank.  They  were  barefooted,  and  walked 
with  a  slow,  measured  pace,  and  with  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground.  When  the  train  had  come  within  a  convenient 
distance,  it  halted,  and  Montezuma,  descending  from  his 
litter,  came  forward,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  the  lords  of 
Tezcuco  and  Iztapalapan,  his  nephew  and  brother,  both 
of  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  been  made  known 
to  the  Spaniards.  As  the  monarch  advanced  under  the 
canopy,  the  obsequious  attendants  strewed  the  ground  with 
cotton  tapestry,  that  his  imperial  feet  might  not  be  con- 
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taminated  by  the  rude  soil.  His  subjects  of  high  and  low 
degree,  who  lined  the  sides  of  the  causeway,  bent  forward 
with  their  eyes  fastened  on  the  ground  as  he  passed,  and 
some  of  the  humbler  class  prostrated  themselves  before 
him.  Such  was  the  homage  paid  to  the  Indian  despot, 
showing  that  the  slavish  forms  of  Oriental  adulation  were 
to  be  found  among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  Western 
World. 

Montezuma  wore  the  girdle  and  ample  square  cloak, 
tilmatli,  of  his  nation.  It  was  made  of  the  finest  cotton, 
with  the  embroidered  ends  gathered  in  a  knot  round  his 
neck.  His  feet  were  defended  by  sandals  having  soles  of 
gold,  and  the  leathern  thongs  which  bound  them  to  his 
ankles  were  embossed  with  the  same  metal.  Both  the 
cloak  and  sandals  were  sprinkled  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  among  which  the  emerald  and  the  chalchivitl — a 
green  stone  of  higher  estimation  than  any  other  among  the 
Aztecs — were  conspicuous.  On  his  head  he  wore  no  other 
ornament  than  a  panache  of  plumes  of  the  royal  green, 
which  floated  down  his  back,  the  badge  of  military,  rather 
than  of  regal,  rank. 

He  was  at  this  time  about  forty  years  of  age.  His 
person  was  tall  and  thin,  but  not  ill  made.  His  hair,  which 
was  black  and  straight,  was  not  very  long ;  to  wear  it  short 
was  considered  unbecoming  persons  of  rank.  His  beard 
was  thin;  his  complexion  somewhat  paler  than  is  often 
found  in  his  dusky,  or  rather  copper-colored,  race.  His 
features,  though  serious  in  their  expression,  did  not  wear 
the  look,  of  melancholy,  indeed,  of  dejection,  which 
characterizes  his  portrait,  and  which  may  well  have  settled 
on  them  at  a  later  period.  He  moved  with  dignity,  and 
his  whole  demeanor,  tempered  by  an  expression  of  be¬ 
nignity  not  to  have  been  anticipated  from  the  reports  cir¬ 
culated  of  his  character,  was  worthy  of  a  great  prince. 
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Such  is  the  portrait  left  to  us  of  the  celebrated  Indian 
emperor  in  this  his  first  interview  with  the  white  men. 

The  army  halted  as  he  drew  near.  Cortes,  dismount¬ 
ing,  threw  his  reins  to  a  page,  and,  supported  by  a  few 
of  the  principal  cavaliers,  advanced  to  meet  him.  The  in¬ 
terview  must  have  been  one  of  uncommon  interest  to  both. 
In  Montezuma,  Cortes  beheld  the  lord  of  the  broad  realms 
he  had  traversed,  whose  magnificence  and  power  had  been 
the  burden  of  every  tongue.  In  the  Spaniard,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Aztec  prince  saw  the  strange  being  whose 
history  seemed  to  be  so  mysteriously  connected  with  his 
own;  the  predicted  one  of  his  oracles;  whose  achieve¬ 
ments  proclaimed  him  something  more  than  human.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  monarch’s  feelings,  he  so 
far  suppressed  them  as  to  receive  his  guest  with  princely 
courtesy,  and  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  personally  see¬ 
ing  him  in  his  capital.  Cortes  responded  by  the  most 
profound  expressions  of  respect,  while  he  made  ample 
acknowledgments  for  the  substantial  proofs  which  the 
emperor  had  given  the  Spaniards  of  his  munificence.  He 
then  hung  round  Montezuma  s  neck  a  sparkling  chain  of 
colored  crystal,  accompanying  this  with  a  movement  as  if 
to  embrace  him,  when  he  was  restrained  by  the  two  Aztec 
lords,  shocked  at  the  menaced  profanation  of  the  sacred 
person  of  their  master.  After  the  interchange  of  these 
civilities,  Montezuma  appointed  his  brother  to  conduct  the 
Spaniards  to  their  residence  in  the  capital,  and,  again  en¬ 
tering  his  litter,  was  borne  off  amidst  prostrate  crowds 
in  the  same  state  in  which  he  had  come.  The  Spaniards 
quickly  followed,  and,  with  colors  flying  and  music  play¬ 
ing,  soon  made  their  entrance  into  the  southern  quaiter 

of  Tenochtitlan. 

Here,  again,  they  found  fresh  cause  for  admit  ation  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  city  and  the  superior  style  of  its 
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architecture.  The  dwellings  of  the  poorer  class  were, 
indeed,  chiefly  of  reeds  and  mud.  But  the  great  ave¬ 
nue  through  which  they  were  now  marching  was  lined 
with  the  houses  of  the  nobles,  who  were  encouraged  by 
the  emperor  to  make  the  capital  their  residence.  They 
were  built  of  a  red  porous  stone  drawn  from  quarries 
in  the  neighborhood,  and,  though  they  rarely  rose  to  a 
second  story,  often  covered  a  large  space  of  ground.  The 
flat  roofs,  asoteas,  were  protected  by  stone  parapets,  so 
that  every  house  was  a  fortress.  Sometimes  these  roofs 
resembled  parterres  of  flowers,  so  thickly  were  they  cov¬ 
ered  with  them,  but  more  frequently  these  were  cultivated 
in  broad  terraced  gardens,  laid  out  between  the  edifices. 
Occasionally  a  great  square  or  market  place  intervened, 
surrounded  by  its  porticoes  of  stone  and  stucco ;  or  a  pyra¬ 
midal  temple  reared  its  colossal  bulk,  crowned  with  its 
tapering  sanctuaries,  and  altars  blazing  with  inextinguish¬ 
able  fires.  The  great  street  facing  the  southern  cause¬ 
way,  unlike  most  others  in  the  place,  was  wade,  and  ex¬ 
tended  some  miles  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  as  before 
noticed,  through  the  center  of  the  city.  A  spectator  stand¬ 
ing  at  one  end  of  it,  as  his  eye  ranged  along  the  deep  vista 
of  temples,  terraces,  and  gardens,  might  clearly  discern 
the  other,  with  the  blue  mountains  in  the  distance,  which, 
in  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the  table-land,  seemed 
almost  in  contact  with  the  buildings. 

But  what  most  impressed  the  Spaniards  was  the 
throngs  of  people  who  swarmed  through  the  streets  and 
on  the  canals,  filling  every  doorway  and  window  and 
clustering  on  the  roofs  of  the  buildings.  “I  well  remem¬ 
ber  the  spectacle,”  exclaims  Bernal  Diaz :  “it  seems  now, 
after  so  many  years,  as  present  to  my  mind  as  if  it  were 
but  yesterday.”  But  what  must  have  been  the  sensations 
of  the  Aztecs  themselves,  as  they  looked  on  the  por- 
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tentous  pageant!  as  they  heard,  now  for  the  first  time, 
the  well-cemented  pavement  ring  under  the  iron  tramp 
of  the  horses, — the  strange  animals  which  fear  had 
clothed  in  such  supernatural  terrors;  as  they  gazed  on 
the  children  of  the  East,  revealing  their  celestial  origin 
in  their  fair  complexions ;  saw  the  bright  falchions  and 
bonnets  of  steel,  a  metal  to  them  unknown,  glancing  like 
meteors  in  the  sun,  while  sounds  of  unearthly  music — at 
least,  such  as  their  rude  instruments  had  never  wakened 
— floated  in  the  air ! 

But  every  other  emotion  was  lost  in  that  of  deadly 
hatred,  when  they  beheld  their  detested  enemy  the  Tlas- 
calan  stalking,  in  defiance,  as  it  were,  through  their 
streets,  and  staring  around  with  looks  of  ferocity  and 
wonder,  like  some  wild  animal  of  the  forest  who  had 
strayed  by  chance  from  his  native  fastnesses  into  the 
haunts  of  civilization. 

As  they  passed  down  the  spacious  street,  the  troops 
repeatedly  traversed  bridges  suspended  above  canals, 
along  which  they  saw  the  Indian  barks  gliding  swiftly 
with  their  little  cargoes  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the 
markets  of  Tenochtitlan.  At  length  they  halted  before 
a  broad  area  near  the  center  of  the  city,  where  rose  the 
huge  pyramidal  pile  dedicated  to  the  patron  war  god  of 
the  Aztecs,  second  only,  in  size  as  well  as  sanctity,  to  the 
temple  of  Cholula,  and  covering  the  same  ground  now  in 
part  occupied  by  the  great  cathedral  of  Mexico. 

Facing  the  western  gate  of  the  enclosure  of  the  temple, 
stood  a  low  range  of  stone  buildings,  spreading  over  a 
wide  extent  of  ground,  the  palace  of  Axayacatl,  Monte¬ 
zuma’s  father,  built  by  that  monarch  about  fifty  years 
before.  It  was  appropriated  as  the  barracks  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  emperor  himself  was  in  the  courtyard, 
waiting  to  receive  them.  Approaching  Cortes,  he  took 
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from  a  vase  of  flowers,  borne  by  one  of  his  slaves,  a 
massy  collar,  in  which  the  shell  of  a  species  of  crawfish, 
much  prized  by  the  Indians,  was  set  in  gold  and  con¬ 
nected  by  heavy  links  of  the  same  metal.  From  this 
chain  depended  eight  ornaments,  also  of  gold,  made  in 
resemblance  of  the  same  shellfish,  a  span  in  length  each, 
and  of  delicate  workmanship;  for  the  Aztec  goldsmiths 
were  confessed  to  have  shown  skill  in  their  craft  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  their  brethren  of  Europe.  Montezuma,  as  he 
hung  the  gorgeous  collar  round  the  general’s  neck,  said, 
“This  palace  belongs  to  you,  Malinche”  (the  epithet  by 
which  he  always  addressed  him),  “and  your  brethren. 
Rest  after  your  fatigues,  for  you  have  much  need  to  do 
so,  and  in  a  little  while  I  will  visit  you  again.”  So  say¬ 
ing,  he  withdrew  with  his  attendants,  evincing  in  this 
act  a  delicate  consideration  not  to  have  been  expected 
in  a  barbarian. 

Cortes’  first  care  was  to  inspect  his  new  quarters.  The 
building,  though  spacious,  was  low,  consisting  of  one 
floor,  except,  indeed,  in  the  center,  where  it  rose  to  an 
additional  story.  The  apartments  were  of  great  size, 
and  afforded  accommodations,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Conquerors  themselves,  for  the  whole  army !  The 
hardy  mountaineers  of  Tlascala  were,  probably,  not  very 
fastidious,  and  might  easily  find  a  shelter  in  the  out¬ 
buildings,  or  under  temporary  awnings  in  the  ample 
courtyards.  The  best  apartments  were  hung  with  gay 
cotton  draperies,  the  floors  covered  with  mats  or  rushes. 
There  were,  also,  low  stools  made  of  single  pieces  of 
wood  elaborately  carved,  and  in  most  of  the  apartments 
beds  made  of  the  palm-leaf,  woven  into  a  thick  mat,  with 
coverlets,  and  sometimes  canopies,  of  cotton.  These  mats 
were  the  only  beds  used  by  the  natives,  whether  of  high 
or  low  degree. 
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After  a  rapid  survey  of  this  gigantic  pile,  the  general 
assigned  his  troops  their  respective  quarters,  and  took 
as  vigilant  precautions  for  security  as  if  he  had  antici¬ 
pated  a  siege  instead  of  a  friendly  entertainment.  The 
place  was  encompassed  by  a  stone  wall  of  considerable 
thickness,  with  towers  or  heavy  buttresses  at  intervals, 
affording  a  good  means  of  defense.  He  planted  his  can¬ 
non  so  as  to  command  the  approaches,  stationed  his  senti¬ 
nels  along  the  works,  and,  in  short,  enforced  in  every  re¬ 
spect  as  strict  military  discipline  as  had  been  observed  in 
any  part  of  the  march.  He  well  knew  the  importance  to 
his  little  band,  at  least  for  the  present,  of  conciliating  the 
good  will  of  the  citizens;  and,  to  avoid  all  possibility  of 
collision,  he  prohibited  any  soldier  from  leaving  his  quar¬ 
ters  without  orders,  under  pain  of  death.  Having  taken 
these  precautions,  he  allowed  his  men  to  partake  of 
the  bountiful  collation  which  had  been  prepared  for 
them. 

They  had  been  long  enough  in  the  country  to  become 
reconciled  to,  if  not  to  relish,  the  peculiar  cooking  of  the 
Aztecs.  The  appetite  of  the  soldier  is  not  often  dainty, 
and  on  the  present  occasion  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
Spaniards  did  full  justice  to  the  savory  productions  of 
the  royal  kitchen.  During  the  meal  they  were  served 
by  numerous  Mexican  slaves,  who  were,  indeed,  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  palace,  anxious  to  do  the  bidding 
of  the  strangers.  After  the  repast  was  concluded,  and 
they  had  taken  their  siesta,  not  less  important  to  a  Span¬ 
iard  than  food  itself,  the  presence  of  the  emperor  was 
again  announced. 

Montezuma  was  attended  by  a  few  of  his  principal 
nobles.  He  was  received  with  much  deference  by  Cortes ; 
and,  after  the  parties  had  taken  their  seats,  a  conversa¬ 
tion  commenced  between  them,  through  the  aid  of  Dona 
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Marina,  while  the  cavaliers  and  Aztec  chieftains  stood 
around  in  respectful  silence. 

Montezuma  made  many  inquiries  concerning  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Spaniards,  their  sovereign,  the  nature  of  his 
government,  and  especially  their  own  motives  in  visiting 
Anahuac.  Cortes  explained  these  motives  by  the  desire 
to  see  so  distinguished  a  monarch  and  to  declare  to  him 
the  true  Faith  professed  by  the  Christians.  With  rare 
discretion,  he  contented  himself  with  dropping  this  hint, 
for  the  present,  allowing  it  to  ripen  in  the  mind  of  the 
emperor,  till  a  future  conference.  The  latter  asked 
whether  those  white  men  who  in  the  preceding  year  had 
landed  on  the  eastern  shores  of  his  empire  were  their 
countrymen.  He  showed  himself  well  informed  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Spaniards  from  their  arrival  in  Ta¬ 
basco  to  the  present  time,  information  of  which  had 
been  regularly  transmitted  in  the  hieroglyphical  paint¬ 
ings.  He  was  curious,  also,  in  regard  to  the  rank  of  his 
visitors  in  their  own  country;  inquiring  if  they  were  the 
kinsmen  of  the  sovereign.  Cortes  replied,  they  were 
kinsmen  of  one  another,  and  subjects  of  their  great  mon¬ 
arch,  who  held  them  all  in  peculiar  estimation.  Before 
his  departure,  Montezuma  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  the  principal  cavaliers,  and  the  position  they 
occupied  in  the  army. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  the  Aztec  prince 
commanded  his  attendants  to  bring  forward  the  presents 
prepared  for  his  guests.  They  consisted  of  cotton 
dresses,  enough  to  supply  every  man,  it  is  said,  including 
the  allies,  with  a  suit!  And  he  did  not  fail  to  add  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  gold  chains  and  other  ornaments, 
which  he  distributed  in  profusion  among  the  Spaniards. 
He  then  withdrew  with  the  same  ceremony  with  which 
he  had  entered,  leaving  every  one  deeply  impressed  with 
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his  munificence  and  his  affability,  so  unlike  what  they 
had  been  taught  to  expect  by  what  they  now  considered 
an  invention  of  the  enemy. 

That  evening  the  Spaniards  celebrated  their  arrival  in 
the  Mexican  capital  by  a  general  discharge  of  artillery. 
The  thunders  of  the  ordnance,  reverberating  among  the 
buildings  and  shaking  them  to  their  foundations,  the 
stench  of  the  sulphureous  vapor  that  rolled  in  volumes 
above  the  walls  of  the  encampment,  reminding  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  explosions  of  the  great  volcan,  filled 
the  hearts  of  the  superstitious  Aztecs  with  dismay.  It 
proclaimed  to  them  that  their  city  held  in  its  bosom  those 
dread  beings  whose  path  had  been  marked  with  desolation, 
and  who  could  call  down  the  thunderbolts  to  consume 
their  enemies !  It  was  doubtless  the  policy  of  Cortes  to 
strengthen  this  superstitious  feeling  as  far  as  possible,  and 
to  impress  the  natives,  at  the  outset,  with  a  salutary  awe 
of  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  Spaniards. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  general  requested  per¬ 
mission  to  return  the  emperor’s  visit,  by  waiting  on  him 
in  his  palace.  This  was  readily  granted,  and  Montezuma 
sent  his  officers  to  conduct  the  Spaniards  to  his  presence. 
Cortes  dressed  himself  in  his  richest  habit,  and  left  the 
quarters  attended  by  Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Velasquez,  and 
Ordaz,  together  with  five  or  six  of  the  common  file. 

The  royal  habitation  was  at  no  great  distance.  It 
stood  on  the  ground,  to  the  southwest  of  the  cathedral, 
since  covered  in  part  by  the  Casa  del  Estado,  the  palace 
of  the  dukes  of  Monteleone,  the  descendants  of  Cortes. 
It  was  a  vast,  irregular  pile  of  low  stone  buildings,  like 
that  garrisoned  by  the  Spaniards.  So  spacious  was  it, 
indeed,  that,  as  one  of  the  Conquerors  assures  us, 
although  he  had  visited  it  more  than  once,  for  the  express 
purpose,  he  had  been  too  much  fatigued  each  time  by 
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wandering  through  the  apartments  ever  to  see  the  whole 
of  it.  It  was  built  of  the  red  porous  stone  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  tetzontli,  was  ornamented  with  marble,  and  on  the 
faqade  over  the  principal  entrance  were  sculptured  the 
arms  or  device  of  Montezuma,  an  eagle  bearing  an  ocelot 
in  his  talons. 

In  the  courts  through  which  the  Spaniards  passed, 
fountains  of  crystal  water  were  playing,  fed  from  the 
copious  reservoir  on  the  distant  hill  of  Chapoltepec,  and 
supplying  in  their  turn  more  than  a  hundred  baths  in  the 
interior  of  the  palace.  Crowds  of  Aztec  nobles  were 
sauntering  up  and  down  in  these  squares,  and  in  the  outer 
halls,  loitering  away  their  hours  in  attendance  on  the 
court.  The  apartments  were  of  immense  size,  though  not 
lofty.  The  ceilings  were  of  various  sorts  of  odoriferous 
wood  ingeniously  carved;  the  floors  covered  with  mats 
of  the  palm  leaf.  The  walls  were  hung  with  cotton 
richly  stained,  with  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  or  gor¬ 
geous  draperies  of  featherwork  wrought  in  imitation  of 
birds,  insects,  and  flowers,  with  the  nice  art  and  glow¬ 
ing  radiance  of  colors  that  might  compare  with  the 
tapestries  of  Flanders.  Clouds  of  incense  rolled  up  from 
censers  and  diffused  intoxicating  odors  through  the  apart¬ 
ments.  The  Spaniards  might  well  have  fancied  them¬ 
selves  in  the  voluptuous  precincts  of  an  Eastern  harem, 
instead  of  treading  the  halls  of  a  wild  barbaric  chief  in 
the  Western  World. 

On  reaching  the  hall  of  audience,  the  Mexican  officers 
took  off  their  sandals,  and  covered  their  gay  attire  with 
a  mantle  of  nequen,  a  coarse  stuff  made  of  the  fibers  of 
the  maguey,  worn  only  by  the  poorest  classes.  This  act 
of  humiliation  was  imposed  on  all,  except  the  members 
of  his  own  family,  who  approached  the  sovereign.  Thus 
barefooted,  with  downcast  eyes  and  formal  obeisance, 
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they  ushered  the  Spaniards  into  the  royal  presence. 

They  found  Montezuma  seated  at  the  further  end  of 
a  spacious  saloon  and  surrounded  by  a  few  of  his  favor¬ 
ite  chiefs.  He  received  them  kindly,  and  very  soon 
Cortes,  without  much  ceremony,  entered  on  the  subject 
which  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  He  was  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  gaining  the  royal  convert, 
whose  example  would  have  such  an  influence  on  the  con¬ 
version  of  his  people.  The  general,  therefore,  pre¬ 
pared  to  display  the  whole  store  of  his  theological  science, 
with  the  most  winning  arts  of  rhetoric  he  could  com¬ 
mand,  while  the  interpretation  was  conveyed  through  the 
silver  tones  of  Marina,  as  inseparable  from  him,  on 
these  occasions,  as  his  shadow. 

He  set  forth,  as  clearly  as  he  could,  the  ideas  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  holy  mysteries 
of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement. 
From  this  he  ascended  to  the  origin  of  things,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  the  first  pair,  paradise,  and  the  fall 
of  man.  He  assured  Montezuma  that  the  idols  he  wor¬ 
shiped  were  Satan  under  different  forms.  A  sufficient 
proof  of  it  was  the  bloody  sacrifices  they  imposed,  which 
he  contrasted  with  the  pure  and  simple  rite  of  the  mass. 
Their  worship  would  sink  him  in  perdition.  It  was  to 
snatch  his  soul,  and  the  souls  of  his  people,  from  the 
flames  of  eternal  fire  by  opening  to  them  a  purer  faith, 
that  the  Christians  had  come  to  his  land.  And  he 
earnestly  besought  him  not  to  neglect  the  occasion,  but  to 
secure  his  salvation  by  embracing  the  Cross,  the  great 
sign  of  human  redemption. 

The  eloquence  of  the  preacher  was  wasted  on  the 
insensible  heart  of  his  royal  auditor.  It  doubtless  lost 
somewhat  of  its  efficacy,  strained  through  the  imperfect 
interpretation  of  so  recent  a  neophyte  as  the  Indian  dam- 
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sel.  But  the  doctrines  were  too  abstruse  in  themselves  to 
be  comprehended  at  a  glance  by  the  rude  intellect  of  a 
barbarian.  And  Montezuma  may  have,  perhaps,  thought 
it  was  not  more  monstrous  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  a 
fellow  creature  than  on  that  of  the  Creator  himself.  He 
was,  besides,  steeped  in  the.  superstitions  of  his  country 
from  his  cradle.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  straitest 
sect  of  her  religion,  had  been  himself  a  priest  before  his 
election  to  the  throne,  and  was  now  the  head  both  of 
the  religion  and  the  state.  Little  probability  was  there 
that  such  a  man  would  be  open  to  argument  or  persuasion, 
even  from  the  lips  of  a  more  practiced  polemic  than  the 
Spanish  commander.  How  could  he  abjure  the  faith  that 
was  intertwined  with  the  dearest  affections  of  his  heart 
and  the  very  elements  of  his  being?  How  could  he  be 
false  to  the  gods  who  had  raised  him  to  such  prosperity 
and  honors,  and  whose  shrines  were  intrusted  to  his  espe¬ 
cial  keeping? 

He  listened,  however,  with  silent  attention,  until  the 
general  had  concluded  his  homily.  He  then  replied  that 
he  knew  the  Spaniards  had  held  this  discourse  wherever 
they  had  been.  He  doubted  not  their  God  was,  as  they 
said,  a  good  being.  His  gods,  also,  were  good  to  him.  Yet 
what  his  visitor  said  of  the  creation  of  the  world  was 
like  what  he  had  been  taught  to  believe.  It  was  not 
worth  while  to  discourse  further  of  the  matter.  His  an¬ 
cestors,  he  said,  were  not  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
land.  They  had  occupied  it  but  a  few  ages,  and  had  been 
led  there  by  a  great  Being,  who,  after  giving  them  laws 
and  ruling  over  the  nation  for  a  time,  had  withdrawn  to 
the  regions  where  the  sun  rises. 

He  had  declared,  on  his  departure,  that  he  or  his  de¬ 
scendants  would  again  visit  them  and  resume  his  empire. 

The  wonderful  deeds  of  the  Spaniards,  their  fair  com- 
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plexions,  and  the  quarter  whence  they  came,  all  showed 
they  were  his  descendants.  If  Montezuma  had  resisted 
their  visit  to  his  capital,  it  was  because  he  had  heard  such 
accounts  of  their  cruelties, — that  they  sent  the  lightning 
to  consume  his  people,  or  crushed  them  to  pieces  under 
the  hard  feet  of  the  ferocious  animals  on  which  they  rode. 
He  was  now  convinced  that  these  were  idle  tales ;  that 
the  Spaniards  were  kind  and  generous  in  their  natures; 
they  were  mortals,  of  a  different  race,  indeed,  from  the 
Aztecs,  wiser,  and  more  valiant, — and  for  this  he  honored 
them. 

“You,  too,”  he  added,  with  a  smile,  “have  been  told, 
perhaps,  that  I  am  a  god,  and  dwell  in  palaces  of  gold 
and  silver.  But  you  see  it  is  false.  My  houses,  though 
large,  are  of  stone  and  wood  like  those  of  others ;  and  as 
to  my  body,”  he  said,  baring  his  tawny  arm,  “you  see  it 
is  flesh  and  bone  like  yours.  It  is  true,  I  have  a  great 
empire  inherited  from  my  ancestors;  lands,  and  gold,  and 
silver.  But  your  sovereign  beyond  the  waters  is,  I  know, 
the  rightful  lord  of  all.  I  rule  in  his  name.  You,  Malin- 
che,  are  his  ambassador;  you  and  your  brethren  shall 
share  these  things  with  me.  Rest  now  from  your  labors. 
You  are  here  in  your  own  dwellings,  and  everything  shall 
be  provided  for  your  subsistence.  I  will  see  that  your 
wishes  shall  be  obeyed  in  the  same  way  as  my  own.”  As 
the  monarch  concluded  these  words,  a  few  natural  tears 
suffused  his  eyes,  while  the  image  of  ancient  independ¬ 
ence,  perhaps,  flitted  across  his  mind. 

Cortes,  while  he  encouraged  the  idea  that  his  own  sov¬ 
ereign  was  the  great  Being  indicated  by  Montezuma,  en¬ 
deavored  to  comfort  the  monarch  by  the  assurance  that 
his  master  had  no  desire  to  interfere  with  his  authority, 
otherwise  than,  out  of  pure  concern  for  his  welfare,  to 
effect  his  conversion  and  that  of  his  j>eople  to  Chris- 
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tianity.  Before  the  emperor  dismissed  his  visitors  he 
consulted  his  munificent  spirit,  as  usual,  by  distributing 
rich  stuffs  and  trinkets  of  gold  among  them,  so  that  the 
poorest  soldier,  says  Bernal  Diaz,  one  of  the  party,  re¬ 
ceived  at  least  two  heavy  collars  of  the  precious  metal 
for  his  share.  The  iron  hearts  of  the  Spaniards  were 
touched  with  the  emotion  displayed  by  Montezuma,  as 
well  as  by  his  princely  spirit  of  liberality.  As  they  passed 
him,  the  cavaliers,  with  bonnet  in  hand,  made  him  the 
most  profound  obeisance,  and  “on  the  way  home,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  same  chronicler,  “we  could  discourse  of  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  gentle  breeding  and  courtesy  of  the  Indian 
monarch,  and  of  the  respect  we  entertained  for  him.” 

Speculations  of  a  graver  complexion  must  have  pressed 
on  the  mind  of  the  general,  as  he  saw  around  him  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  civilization,  and  consequently  power,  for 
which  even  the  exaggerated  reports  of  the  natives — 
discredited  from  their  apparent  exaggeration — had  not 
prepared  him.  In  the  pomp  and  burdensome  ceremonial 
of  the  court  he  saw  that  nice  system  of  subordination  and 
profound  reverence  for  the  monarch  which  characterize 
the  semicivilized  empires  of  Asia.  In  the  appearance  of 
the  capital,  its  massy  yet  elegant  architecture,  its  luxurious 
social  accommodations,  its  activity  in  trade,  he  recognized 
the  proofs  of  the  intellectual  progress,  mechanical  skill, 
and  enlarged  resources  of  an  old  and  opulent  community  ; 
while  the  swarms  in  the  streets  attested  the  existence  of 
a  population  capable  of  turning  these  resources  to  the 
best  account. 

In  the  Aztec  he  beheld  a  being  unlike  either  the  rude 
republican  Tlascalan  or  the  effeminate  Cholulan,  but 
combining  the  courage  of  the  one  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  other.  He  was  in  the  heart  of  a  great  capital,  which 
seemed  like  an  extensive  fortification,  with  its  dikes  and 
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its  drawbridges,  where  every  house  might  be  easily  con¬ 
verted  into  a  castle.  Its  insular  position  removed  it  from 
the  continent,  from  which,  at  the  mere  nod  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign,  all  communication  might  be  cut  off,  and  the  whole 
warlike  population  be  at  once  precipitated  on  him  and  his 
handful  of  followers.  What  could  superior  science  avail 
against  such  odds? 

As  to  the  subversion  of  Montezuma’s  empire,  now  that 
he  had  seen  him  in  his  capital,  it  must  have  seemed  a 
more  doubtful  enterprise  than  ever.  The  recognition 
which  the  Aztec  prince  had  made  of  the  feudal  supremacy, 
if  I  may  so  say,  of  the  Spanish  sovereign,  was  not  to 
be  taken  too  literally.  Whatever  show  of  deference  he 
might  be  disposed  to  pay  the  latter  under  the  influence  of 
his  present — perhaps  temporary — delusion,  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he  would  so  easily  relinquish  his  actual 
power  and  possessions,  or  that  his  people  would  consent 
to  it.  Indeed,  his  sensitive  apprehensions  in  regard  to 
this  very  subject,  on  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  were 
sufficient  proof  of  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  his 
authority.  It  is  true  that  Cortes  had  a  strong  lever  for 
future  operations  in  the  superstitious  reverence  felt  for 
himself  both  by  prince  and  people.  It  was  undoubtedly 
his  policy  to  maintain  this  sentiment  unimpaired  in  both, 
as  far  as  possible.  But,  before  settling  any  plan  of  op¬ 
erations,  it  was  necessary  to  make  himself  personally 
acquainted  with  the  topography  and  local  advantages  of 
the  capital,  the  character  of  its  population,  and  the  real 
nature  and  amount  of  its  resources.  With  this  view,  he 
asked  the  emperor’s  permission  to  visit  the  principal 
public  edifices. 
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gy  V^UDSON  now  prepared  to  explore  the  mag- 
§—j  nificent  river,  which  came  rolling  its  waters 
into  the  sea  from  unknown  regions.  Whither 
he  would  be  conducted  in  tracing  its  course,  he  could 
form  no  conjecture.  8  A  hope  may  be  supposed  to  have 
entered  his  mind,  that  the  long  desired  passage  to  the 
Indies  was  now  at  length  discovered;  that  here  was  to 
be  the  end  of  his  toils;  that  here,  in  this  mild  climate, 
and  amidst  these  pleasant  scenes,  was  to  be  found  that 
object,  which  he  had  sought  in  vain  through  the  snows 
and  ice  of  the  Arctic  zone.  With  a  glad  heart,  then,  he 


weighed  anchor,  on  the  12th  of  Septembei,  and  com¬ 
menced  his  memorable  voyage  up  that  majestic  stream, 
which  now  bears  his  name. 

The  wind  only  allowed  him  to  advance  a  few  miles 
the  first  two  days  of  the  voyage ;  but  the  time,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  spend  at  anchor,  was  fully  occupied  in 
trading  with  the  natives,  who  came  off  from  the  shore 
in  great  numbers,  bringing  oysters  and  vegetables.  He 
observed  that  they  had  copper  pipes,  and  earthen  ves¬ 
sels  to  cook  their  meat  in.  They  seemed  very  harmless 


and  well  disposed ;  but  the  crew  were  unwilling  to  trust 
these  appearances,  and  would  not  allow  any  of  them  to 
come  on  board.  The  next  day,  a  fine  breeze  springing 
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up  from  the  southeast,  he  was  able  to  make  great  prog¬ 
ress,  so  that  he  anchored  at  night  nearly  forty  miles 
from  the  place  of  starting  in  the  morning.  He  observes, 
that  “here  the  land  grew  very  high  and  mountainous,” 
so  that  he  had  undoubtedly  anchored  in  the  midst  of  the 
fine  scenery  of  the  Highlands. 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  found  a  heavy 
mist  overhanging  the  river  and  its  shores,  and  conceal¬ 
ing  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  But  it  was  dispelled 
by  the  sun  in  a  short  time;  and,  taking  advantage  of  a 
fair  wind,  he  weighed  anchor,  and  continued  the  voyage. 
A  little  circumstance  occurred  this  morning,  which  was 
destined  to  be  afterwards  painfully  remembered.  The 
two  savages,  whom  he  held  as  hostages,  made  their  escape 
through  the  portholes  of  the  vessel,  and  swam  to  the 
shore;  and,  as  soon  as  the  ship  was  under  sail,  they 
took  pains  to  express  their  indignation  at  the  treatment 
they  had  received,  by  uttering  loud  and  angry  cries.  To¬ 
wards  night,  he  came  to  other  mountains,  which,  he 
says,  “lie  from  the  river’s  side,”  and  anchored,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  near  the  present  site  of  Catskill  Landing. 
“There,”  says  the  Journal,  “we  found  very  loving  people, 
and  very  old  men;  where  we  were  well  used.  Our 
boat  went  to  fish,  and  caught  great  store  of  very  good 
fish.” 

The  next  morning,  September  16th,  the  men  were  sent 
again  to  catch  fish,  but  were  not  so  successful  as  they  had 
been  the  day  before,  in  consequence  of  the  savages  hav¬ 
ing  been  there  in  their  canoes  all  night.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  natives  came  off  to  the  ship,  bringing  Indian 
corn,  pumpkins,  and  tobacco.  The  day  was  consumed  in 
trading  with  the  natives,  and  in  filling  the  casks  with 
fresh  water;  so  that  they  did  not  weigh  anchor  till  to¬ 
wards  night.  After  sailing  about  five  miles,  finding  the 
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water  shoal,  they  came  to  anchor,  probably  near  the  spot 
where  the  city  of  Hudson  now  stands. 

The  weather  was  hot,  and  Hudson  determined  to  set 
his  men  at  work  in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  He  accord¬ 
ingly,  on  the  17th,  weighed  anchor  at  dawn,  and  ran  up 
the  river  about  fifteen  miles;  when,  finding  shoals  and 
small  islands,  he  thought  it  best  to  anchor  again.  To¬ 
wards  night,  the  vessel  having  drifted  near  the  shore, 
grounded  in  shoal  water,  but  was  easily  drawn  off,  by 
carrying  out  the  small  anchor.  She  was  aground  again 
in  a  short  time  in  the  channel,  but,  the  tide  rising,  she 
floated  off. 

The  two  days  following,  he  advanced  only  about  five 
miles,  being  much  occupied  by  his  intercourse  with  the 
natives.  Being  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  town 
of  Castleton,  he  went  on  shore,  where  he  was  very  kindly 
received  by  an  old  savage,  “the  governor  of  the  coun¬ 
try,”  who  took  him  to  his  house,  and  gave  him  the  best 
cheer  he  could.  At  his  anchorage,  also,  five  miles  above 
this  place,  the  natives  came  flocking  on  board,  bringing 
a  great  variety  of  articles,  such  as  grapes,  pumpkins, 
beaver  and  otter  skins,  which  they  exchanged  for  beads, 
knives,  and  hatchets,  or  whatever  trifles  the  sailors  could 
spare  them. 

The  next  day  was  occupied  in  exploring  the  river ;  four 
men  being  sent  in  the  boat,  under  the  command  of  the 
mate,  for  that  purpose.  They  ascended  several  miles, 
and  found  the  channel  narrow,  and  in  some  places  only 
two  fathoms  deep,  but,  after  that,  seven  or  eight  fathoms. 
In  the  afternoon,  they  returned  to  the  ship.  Hudson 
resolved  to  pursue  the  examination  of  the  channel  on  the 
following  morning,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  number 
of  natives  who  came  on  board.  Finding  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  gain  any  progress  this  day,  he  sent  the  carpenter 
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ashore  to  prepare  a  new  foreyard;  and,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  prepared  to  make  an  extraordinary  experiment  on 
board. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Journal,  it  is  evident,  that 
great  distrust  was  entertained  by  Hudson  and  his  men 
towards  the  natives.  He  now  determined  to  ascertain,  by 
intoxicating  some  of  the  chiefs,  and  thus  throwing  them 
off  their  guard,  whether  they  were  plotting  any  treachery. 
He  accordingly  invited  several  of  them  into  the  cabin, 
and  gave  them  plenty  of  brandy  to  drink. 

One  of  these  men  had  his  wife  with  him,  who,  the 
Journal  informs  us,  “sate  so  modestly  as  any  one  of  our 
countrywomen  would  do  in  a  strange  place”;  but  the 
men  had  less  delicacy,  and  were  soon  quite  merry  with 
the  brandy. 

One  of  them,  who  had  been  on  board  from  the  first 
arrival  of  the  ship,  was  completely  intoxicated,  and  fell 
sound  asleep,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  who  probably  feared  that  he  had  been  poisoned ; 
for  they  all  took  to  their  canoes  and  made  for  the  shore, 
leaving  their  unlucky  comrade  on  board.  Their  anxiety 
for  his  welfare,  however,  soon  induced  them  to  return ; 
and  they  brought  a  quantity  of  beads,  which  they  gave 
him,  perhaps  to  enable  him  to  purchase  his  freedom  from 
the  spell  that  had  been  laid  upon  him. 

The  poor  savage  slept  quietly  all  night,  and,  when  his 
friends  came  to  visit  him  the  next  morning,  they  found 
him  quite  well.  This  restored  their  confidence,  so  that 
they  came  to  the  ship  again  irTtrowds,  in  the  afternoon, 
bringing  various  presents  for  Hudson.  Their  visit,  which 
was  one  of  unusual  ceremony,  is  thus  described  in  the 
Journal. 

“So,  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  came 
aboard,  and  brought  tobacco  and  more  beads,  and  gave 
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them  to  our  master,  and  made  an  oration,  and  showed 
him  all  the  country  round  about.  Then  they  sent  one  of 
their  company  on  land,  who  presently  returned,  and 
brought  a  great  platter  full  of  venison,  dressed  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  they  caused  him  to  eat  with  them.  Then  they 
made  him  reverence,  and  departed,  all  save  the  old  man 
that  lay  aboard.” 

At  night  the  mate  returned  in  the  boat,  having  been 
sent  again  to  explore  the  river.  He  reported  that  he  had 
ascended  eight  or  nine  leagues,  and  found  but  seven  feet 
of  water,  and  irregular  soundings. 

It  was  evidently  useless  to  attempt  to  ascend  the  river 
any  further  with  the  ship,  and  Hudson  therefore  de¬ 
termined  to  return.  We  may  well  imagine,  that  he  was 
satisfied  already  with  the  result  of  the  voyage,  even  sup¬ 
posing  him  to  have  been  disappointed  in  not  finding  here 
a  passage  to  the  Indies.  He  had  explored  a  great  and 
navigable  river  to  the  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred  and 
forty  miles;  he  had  found  the  country  along  the  banks 
extremely  fertile,  the  climate  delightful,  and  the  scenery 
displaying  every  variety  of  beauty  and  grandeur ;  and 
he  knew  that  he  had  opened  the  way  for  his  patrons  to 
possessions,  which  might  prove  of  inestimable  value. 

It  is  supposed,  that  the  highest  place  which  the  Half 
Moon  reached  in  the  river,  was  the  neighborhood  of  the 
present  site  of  Albany ;  and  that  the  boats,  being  sent  out 
to  explore,  ascended  as  high  as  Waterford,  and  probably 
some  distance  beyond.  The  voyage  down  the  river  was 
not  more  expeditious  than  it  had  been  in  ascending ;  the 
prevalent  winds  were  southerly,  and  for  several  days  the 
ship  could  advance  but  very  slowly.  The  time,  how¬ 
ever,  passed  agreeably,  in  making  excursions  on  the 
shore ;  where  they  found  “good  ground  for  corn  and  other 
garden  herbs,  with  a  great  store  of  goodly  oaks,  and  wal- 
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nut  trees,  and  chestnut  trees,  ewe  trees,  and  trees  of  sweet 
wood  in  great  abundance,  and  great  store  of  slate  for 
houses,  and  other  good  stones”;  or  in  receiving  visits 
from  the  natives,  who  came  off  to  the  ship  in  numbers. 

While  Hudson  was  at  anchor  near  the  spot  where  the 
city  bearing  his  name  now  stands,  two  canoes  came  from 
the  place  where  the  scene  of  the  intoxication  had  occurred, 
and  in  one  of  them  was  the  old  man,  who  had  been  the 
sufferer  under  the  strange  experiment.  He  brought  an¬ 
other  old  man  with  him,  who  presented  Hudson  with  a 
string  of  beads,  and  “showed  all  the  country  there  about, 
as  though  it  were  at  his  command.”  Hudson  entertained 
them  at  dinner,  with  four  of  their  women,  and  in  the 
afternoon  dismissed  them  with  presents. 

He  continued  the  voyage  down  the  river,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  wind  and  tide  as  he  could,  and  employing  the 
time,  when  at  anchor,  in  fishing  or  in  trading  with  the 
natives,  who  came  to  the  ship  nearly  every  day,  till,  on 
the  1st  of  October,  he  anchored  near  Stony  Point. 

The  vessel  was  no  sooner  perceived  from  the  shore  to 
be  stationary,  than  a  party  of  the  native  mountaineers 
came  off  in  their  canoes  to  visit  it,  and  were  filled  with 
wonder  at  everything  it  contained.  While  the  attention 
of  the  crew  was  taken  up  with  their  visitors  upon  deck, 
one  of  the  savages  managed  to  run  his  canoe  under  the 
stern,  and,  climbing  up  the  rudder,  found  his  way  into 
the  cabin  by  the  window;  where,  having  seized  a  pillow 
and  a  few  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  he  made  off  with 
them  in  the  canoe.  The  mate  detected  him  as  he  fled, 
fired  at,  and  killed  him.  Upon  this,  all  the  other  savages 
departed  with  the  utmost  precipitation;  some  taking  to 
their  canoes,  and  others  plunging  into  the  water. 

The  boat  was  manned  and  sent  after  the  stolen  goods, 
which  were  easily  recovered ;  but,  as  the  men  were  re- 
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turning  to  the  vessel,  one  of  the  savages,  who  were  in 
the  water,  seized  hold  of  the  keel  of  the  boat,  with  the 
intention,  as  was  supposed,  of  upsetting  it.  The  cook 
took  a  sword  and  lopped  his  hand  off,  and  the  poor 
wretch  immediately  sunk.  They  then  weighed  anchor 
and  advanced  about  five  miles. 

The  next  day,  Hudson  descended  about  seven  leagues, 
and  anchored.  Here  he  was  visited  in  a  canoe  by  one  of 
the  two  savages,  who  had  escaped  from  the  ship  as  he 
was  going  up.  But  fearing  treachery,  he  would  not  allow 
him  or  his  companions  to  come  on  board.  Two  canoes 
filled  with  armed  warriors  then  came  under  the  stern, 
and  commenced  an  attack  with  arrows.  The  men  fired 
at  them  with  their  muskets,  and  killed  three  of  them. 
More  than  a  hundred  savages  now  came  down  upon  the 
nearest  point  of  land,  to  shoot  at  the  vessel.  One  of  the 
cannon  was  brought  to  bear  upon  these  warriors,  and, 
at  the  first  discharge,  two  of  them  were  killed,  and  the 
rest  fled  to  the  woods. 

The  savages  were  not  yet  discouraged.  They  had, 
doubtless,  been  instigated  to  make  this  attack  by  the  two, 
who  escaped  near  West  Point,  and  who  had  probably 
incited  their  countrymen  by  the  story  of  their  imprison¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  by  representing  to  them  the  value  of  the 
spoil,  if  they  could  capture  the  vessel,  and  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who  guarded  it.  Nine  or  ten  of  the  boldest 
warriors  now  threw  themselves  into  a  canoe,  and  put 
off  towards  the  ship;  but  a  shot  from  the  cannon  made 
a  hole  in  the  canoe,  and  killed  one  of  the  men.  This 
was  followed  by  a  discharge  of  musketry,  which  destroyed 
three  or  four  more.  This  put  an  end  to  the  battle;  and  in 
the  evening,  having  descended  about  five  miles,  Pludson 
anchored  in  a  part  of  the  river  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
enemies,  probably  near  Hoboken. 
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Hudson  had  now  explored  the  bay  of  New  York,  and 
the  noble  stream  which  pours  into  it  from  the  north. 
For  his  employers  he  had  secured  possessions,  which 
would  beyond  measure  reward  them  for  the  expense  they 
had  incurred  in  fitting  out  the  expedition.  For  himself, 
he  had  gained  a  name,  that  was  destined  to  live  in  the 
gratitude  of  a  great  nation,  through  unnumbered  genera¬ 
tions.  Happy  in  the  result  of  his  labors,  and  in  the  bril¬ 
liant  promise  they  afforded,  he  spread  his  sails  again  for 
the  Old  World,  on  the  4th  of  October,  and,  in  a  little  more 
than  a  month,  arrived  safely  at  Dartmouth,  in  England. 

The  Journal  kept  by  Juet  ends  abruptly  at  this  place. 
The  question,  therefore,  immediately  arises,  whether 
Hudson  pursued  his  voyage  to  Holland,  or  whether  he 
remained  in  England,  and  sent  the  vessel  home.  Several 
Dutch  authors  assert,  that  Hudson  was  not  allowed,  after 
reaching  England,  to  pursue  his  voyage  to  Amsterdam; 
and  this  seems  highly  probable,  when  we  remember  the 
well-known  jealousy  with  which  the  maritime  enterprises 
of  the  Dutch  were  regarded  by  King  James. 

Whether  Hudson  went  to  Holland  himself,  or  not, 
it  seems  clear  from  various  circumstances,  that  he  secured 
to  the  Dutch  Company  all  the  benefits  of  his  discoveries, 
by  sending  to  them  his  papers  and  charts.  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  that  the  earliest  histories  of  this  voyage,  with 
the  exception  of  Juet’s  Journal,  were  published  by  Dutch 
authors.  Moreover,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Hudson’s 
own  Journal,  or  some  portion  of  it  at  least,  was  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and  was  used  by  De  Laet  previously  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Juet’s  Journal  in  Purchas’s  Pilgrims.  But  the 
most  substantial  proof,  that  the  Dutch  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  his  discoveries  earlier  than  any  other  nation,  is  the 
fact,  that  the  very  next  year  they  were  trading  in  Hud¬ 
son’s  River;  which  it  is  not  probable  would  have  hap- 
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pened,  if  they  had  not  had  possession  of  Hudson’s  charts 
and  Journal. 

The  success  of  Hudson’s  last  voyage  probably  stimu¬ 
lated  the  London  Company  to  take  him  again  into  their 
employment,  and  to  fit  out  another  vessel  in  search  of 
that  great  object  of  discovery,  the  northwest  passage. 
We  find  him  setting  out  on  a  voyage,  under  their  auspices, 
early  in  the  spring  of  1610.  His  crew  numbered  several 
persons,  who  were  destined  to  act  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  melancholy  events  of  this  expedition.  Among  these 
were  Robert  Juet,  who  had  already  sailed  with  him  as 
mate  in  two  of  his  voyages;  Habakuk  Pricket,  a  man 
of  some  intelligence  and  education,  who  had  been  in  the 
service  of  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  one  of  the  London  Com¬ 
pany,  and  from  whose  Journal  we  learn  chiefly  the  events 
of  the  voyage;  and  Henry  Greene,  of  whose  character 
and  circumstances  it  is  necessary  here  to  give  a  brief 
account. 

It  appears  from  the  Journal,  that  Greene  was  a  young 
man  of  good  abilities  and  education,  born  of  highly  re¬ 
spectable  parents,  but  of  such  abandoned  character,  that 
he  had  forced  his  family  to  cast  him  off.  Hudson  found 
him  in  this  condition,  took  pity  upon  him,  and  received 
him  into  his  house  in  London. 

When  it  was  determined,  that  he  should  command  this 
expedition,  Hudson  resolved  to  take  Greene  with  him, 
in  the  hope,  that,  by  exciting  his  ambition,  and  by  with¬ 
drawing  him  from  his  accustomed  haunts,  he  might  re¬ 
claim  him.  Greene  was  also  a  good  penman,  and  would 
be  useful  to  Hudson  in  that  capacity.  With  much  diffi¬ 
culty  Greene’s  mother  was  persuaded  to  advance  four 
pounds,  to  buy  clothes  for  him;  and,  at  last,  the  money 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  for  fear  that  it  would 
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be  wasted  if  given  directly  to  him.  He  was  not  registered 
in  the  Company’s  books,  nor  did  he  sail  in  their  pay; 
but  Hudson,  to  stimulate  him  to  reform,  promised  to  give 
him  wages,  and  on  his  return  to  get  him  appointed  one 
of  the  Prince’s  guards,  provided  he  should  behave  well 
on  the  voyage. 

Hudson  was  also  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  his  son. 
The  crew  consisted  of  twenty-three  men ;  and  the  vessel 
was  named  the  Discovery ,  The  London  Company  had 
insisted  upon  Hudson’s  taking  in  the  ship  a  person,  who 
was  to  aid  him  by  his  knowledge  and  experience,  and  in 
whom  they  felt  great  confidence. 

This  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  very  disagree¬ 
able  to  Hudson,  as  he  put  the  man  into  another  vessel 
before  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  sent 
him  back  to  London,  with  a  letter  to  his  employers  stat¬ 
ing  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  What  these  reasons  were, 
we  can  form  no  conjecture,  as  there  is  no  hint  given  in 
the  Journal. 

He  sailed  from  London  on  the  17th  of  April,  1610. 
Steering  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  pass¬ 
ing  in  sight  of  the  northern  part  of  Scotland,  the  Orkney, 
Shetland,  and  Faroe  Isles,  and  having,  in  a  little  more 
than  a  month,  sailed  along  the  southern  coast  of  Iceland, 
where  he  could  see  the  flames  ascending  from  Mount 
Hecla,  he  anchored  in  a  bay  on  the  western  side  of  that 
island. 

Here  they  found  a  spring  so  hot,  that  “it  would  scald 
a  fowl,”  in  which  the  crew  bathed  freely.  At  this  place, 
Hudson  discovered  signs  of  a  turbulent  and  mutinous 
disposition  in  his  crew.  The  chief  plotter  seems  to  have 
been  Robert  Juet,  the  mate.  Before  reaching  Iceland, 
Juet  had  remarked  to  one  of  the  crew,  that  there  would 
be  bloodshed  before  the  voyage  was  over ;  and  he  was  evi- 
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dently  at  that  time  contriving  some  mischief.  While  the 
ship  was  at  anchor  in  this  bay,  a  circumstance  occurred, 
which  gave  Juet  an  opportunity  to  commence  his  in¬ 
trigues.  It  is  thus  narrated  by  Pricket. 

“At  Iceland,  the  surgeon  and  he  [Henry  Greene]  fell 
out  in  Dutch,  and  he  beat  him  ashore  in  English,  which 
set  all  the  company  in  a  rage,  so  that  we  had  much  ado  to 
get  the  surgeon  aboard.  I  told  the  master  of  it,  but  he 
bade  me  let  it  alone;  for,  said  he,  the  surgeon  had  a 
tongue  that  would  wrong  the  best  friend  he  had.  But 
Robert  Juet,  the  master’s  mate,  would  needs  burn  his 
fingers  in  the  embers,  and  told  the  carpenter  a  long  tale, 
when  he  was  drunk,  that  our  master  had  brought  in 
Greene  to  crack  his  credit  that  should  displease  him; 
which  words  came  to  the  master’s  ears,  who,  when  he 
understood  it,  would  have  gone  back  to  Iceland,  when  he 
was  forty  leagues  from  thence,  to  have  sent  home  his 
mate,  Robert  Juet,  in  a  fisherman.  But,  being  otherwise 
persuaded,  all  was  well.  So  Henry  Greene  stood  upright, 
and  very  inward  with  the  master,  and  was  a  serviceable 
man  every  way  for  manhood;  but  for  religion,  he  would 
say,  he  was  clean  paper,  whereon  he  might  write  what  he 
would.” 

He  sailed  from  Iceland  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  Juet  continued  to  instigate  the  crew  to  mutiny, 
persuading  them  to  put  the  ship  about  and  return  to  Eng¬ 
land.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Hudson,  and  he  threatened  to  send  Juet  back,  but  was 
finally  pacified.  In  a  few  days  he  made  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  which  appeared  very  mountainous,  the  hills 
rising  like  sugar  loaves,  and  covered  with  snow. 

But  the  ice  was  so  thick  all  along  the  shore,  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  land.  He  therefore  steered  for  the 
south  of  Greenland,  where  he  encountered  great  numbers 
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of  whales.  Two  of  these  monsters  passed  under  the  ship, 
but  did  no  harm;  for  which  the  journalist  was  devoutly 
thankful.  Having  doubled  the  southern  point  of  Green¬ 
land,  he  steered  northwest,  passed  in  sight  of  Desolation 
Island,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  he  saw  a  huge  island 
or  mountain  of  ice,  and  continued  northwest  till  the  latter 
part  of  June,  when  he  came  in  sight  of  land  bearing  north, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  an  island  set  down  in  his  chart 
in  the  northerly  part  of  Davis’s  Strait. 

His  wish  was  to  sail  along  the  western  coast  of  this 
island,  and  thus  get  to  the  north  of  it ;  but  adverse  winds 
and  the  quantities  of  ice,  which  he  encountered  every  day, 
prevented  him. 

Being  south  of  this  land,  he  fell  into  a  current  setting 
westwardly,  which  he  followed,  but  was  in  constant 
danger  from  the  ice.  One  day,  an  enormous  mountain  of 
ice  turned  over  near  the  ship,  but  fortunately  without 
touching  it.  This  served  as  a  warning  to  keep  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  these  masses,  to  prevent  the  ship  from  be¬ 
ing  crushed  by  them.  He  encountered  a  severe  storm, 
which  brought  the  ice  so  thick  about  the  ship,  that  he 
judged  it  best  to  run  her  among  the  largest  masses,  and 
there  let  her  lie.  In  this  situation,  says  the  journalist, 
“some  of  our  men  fell  sick ;  I  will  not  say  it  was  of  fear, 
although  I  saw  small  sign  of  other  grief.” 

As  soon  as  the  storm  abated,  Hudson  endeavored  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  ice.  Wherever  any  open  space 
appeared,  he  directed  his  course,  sailing  in  almost  every 
direction;  but  the  longer  he  contended  with  the  ice,  the 
more  completely  did  he  seem  to  be  enclosed,  till  at  last  he 
could  go  no  further.  The  ship  seemed  to  be  hemmed  in 
on  every  side,  and  in  danger  of  being  soon  closely  wedged, 
so  as  to  be  immovable.  In  this  perilous  situation,  even 
the  stout  heart  of  Hudson  almost  yielded  to  the  feeling  of 
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despair;  and,  as  he  afterwards  confessed  to  one  of  the 
men,  he  thought  he  should  never  escape  from  the  ice,  but 
that  he  was  doomed  to  perish  there. 

He  did  not,  however,  allow  his  crew,  at  the  time,  to  be 
aware  what  his  apprehensions  really  were;  but,  assem¬ 
bling  them,  all  around  him,  he  brought  out  his  chart,  and 
showed  them  that  they  had  advanced  in  this  direction  a 
hundred  leagues  further  than  any  Englishman  had  done 
before ;  and  gave  them  their  choice  whether  to  proceed,  or 
to  return  home.  The  men  could  come  to  no  agreement; 
some  were  in  favor  of  returning,  others  were  for  push¬ 
ing  forward.  This  was  probably  what  Hudson  expected ; 
the  men  were  mutinous,  and  yet  knew  not  what  they 
wanted  themselves.  Having  fairly  convinced  them  of 
this,  it  was  easier  to  set  them  at  work  to  extricate  the  ship 
from  her  immediate  danger.  After  much  time  and  labor, 
they  made  room  to  turn  the  ship  round,  and  then  by  little 
and  little, they  worked  their  way  along  for  a  league  or 
two,  when  they  found  a  clear  sea. 

The  scene  which  has  just  been  described,  seems  indeed 
a  subject  worthy  of  the  talents  of  a  skillful  painter.  The 
fancy  of  the  artist  would  represent  the  dreary  and  fright¬ 
ful  appearance  of  the  ice-covered  sea,  stretching  away  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  bleak  and  boundless  waste; 
the  dark  and  broken  clouds  driving  across  the  fitful  sky; 
the  ship  motionless  amidst  the  islands  and  mountains  of 
ice,  her  shrouds  and  sails  being  fringed  and  stiffened  with 
the  frozen  spray. 

On  the  deck  would  appear  the  form  of  Hudson  himself, 
displaying  the  chart  to  his  men;  his  countenance  care¬ 
worn  and  sad,  but  still  concealing,  under  the  appearance 
of  calmness  and  indifference,  the  apprehensions  and  fore¬ 
bodings,  which  harrowed  his  mind.  About  him  would  be 
seen  the  rude  and  ruffian-like  men ;  some  examining  the 
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chart  with  eager  curiosity,  some  glaring  on  their  com¬ 
mander  with  eyes  of  hatred  and  vengeance,  and  express¬ 
ing  in  their  looks  those  murderous  intentions,  which  they 

o 

at  last  so  fatally  executed. 

Having  reached  a  clear  sea,  Hudson  pursued  his  course 
northwest,  and  in  a  short  time  saw  land  bearing  south¬ 
west,  which  appeared  very  mountainous  and  covered  with 
snow.  This  he  named  Desire  Provokes.  He  had  now 
entered  the  Strait  which  bears  his  name,  and,  steering 
west,  he  occupied  nearly  the  whole  month  of  July  in  pass¬ 
ing  through  it.  To  the  various  capes,  islands,  and 
promontories,  which  he  saw,  he  gave  names  either  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  some  circumstance,  which  happened  at  the 
time,  or  in  honor  of  persons  and  places  at  home,  or  else 
for  the  reward  of  die  discoverer. 

Some  islands,  near  which  he  anchored,  and  where  his 
ship  was  but  just  saved  from  the  rocks,  he  called  the 
Isles  of  God’s  Mercies.  On  the  19th,  he  passed  a  point 
of  land,  which  he  named  Hold  zuith  Hope.  To  the  main¬ 
land,  which  he  soon  after  discovered,  he  gave  the  name 
of  Magna  Britannia.  On  the  2d  of  September,  he  saw 
a  headland  on  the  northern  shore,  which  he  named  Salis¬ 
bury’s  Foreland;  and,  running  southwest  from  this  point 
about  fourteen  leagues,  he  entered  a  passage  not  more 
than  five  miles  in  width,  the  southern  cape  at  the  entrance 
of  which  he  named  Cape  Worsenholme,  and  that  on  the 
north  side,  Cape  Digges. 

He  now  hoped,  that  the  passage  to  the  western  sea  was 
open  before  him,  and  that  the  great  discovery  was  at 
length  achieved.  He  therefore  sent  a  number  of  the  men 
on  shore  at  Cape  Digges,  to  ascend  the  hills,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  see  the  great  ocean  open  to  them  beyond 
the  Strait.  The  exploring  party,  however,  were  prevented 
from  making  any  discovery,  by  a  violent  thunder  storm. 
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which  soon  drove  them  back  to  the  ship.  They  saw 
plenty  of  deer,  and  soon  after  espied  a  number  of  small 
piles  of  stones,  which  they  at  first  supposed  must  be  the 
work  of  some  civilized  person.  On  approaching  them, 
and  lifting  up  one  of  the  stones,  they  found  them  to  be 
hollow,  and  filled  with  fowls,  hung  by  the  neck. 

They  endeavored  to  persuade  their  commander  to  wait 
here,  till  they  could  provision  the  ship  from  the  stores, 
which  were  thus  remarkably  provided  for  them.  But 
his  ardor  was  so  great  to  find  his  way  into  the  ocean, 
which  he  felt  convinced  was  immediately  in  the  vicinity, 
that  he  could  suffer  no  delay,  but  ordered  his  men  to 
weigh  anchor  at  once;  a  precipitancy  which  he  had  after¬ 
wards  reason  bitterly  to  regret.  Having  advanced  about 
ten  leagues  through  the  Strait,  he  came  into  the  great 
open  Bay  or  sea  which  bears  his  name. 

Having  entered  the  Bay,  he  pursued  a  southerly  course 
for  nearly  a  month,  till  he  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Bay;  when,  finding  that  he  was  disappointed  in  his  ex¬ 
pectation  of  thus  reaching  the  western  seas,  he  changed 
his  course  to  the  north,  in  order  to  retrace  his  steps.  On 
the  10th  of  September,  he  found  it  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  men,  whose  mutinous  dis¬ 
position  had  manifested  itself  a  good  deal  of  late.  Upon 
investigation,  it  appeared,  that  the  mate,  Robert  Juet,  and 
Francis  Clement,  the  boatswain,  had  been  the  most  for¬ 
ward  in  exciting  a  spirit  of  insubordination.  The  conduct 
of  Juet  at  Iceland  was  again  brought  up,  and,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  both  he  and  Clement  had  been  lately  plotting 
against  the  commander,  they  were  both  deposed,  and 
Robert  Billet  was  appointed  mate,  and  William  Wilson 
boatswain. 

The  remaining  part  of  September  and  all  October 
were  passed  in  exploring  the  great  Bay.  At  times  the 
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weather  was  so  bad,  that  they  were  compelled  to  run  into 
some  bay  and  anchor ;  and  in  one  of  the  storms  they  were 
obliged  to  cut  away  the  cable,  and  so  lost  their  anchor. 
At  another  time  they  ran  upon  a  sunken  ledge  of  rocks, 
where  the  ship  stuck  fast  for  twelve  hours,  but  was  at 
last  got  off  without  being  much  injured.  The  last  of 
October  having  now  arrived,  and  winter  beginning  to  set 
in,  Hudson  ran  the  vessel  into  a  small  bay,  and  sent  a 
party  in  search  of  a  good  place  to  intrench  themselves 
till  the  spring.  They  soon  found  a  convenient  station; 
and,  bringing  the  ship  thither,  they  hauled  her  aground. 
This  was  on  the  1st  of  November.  In  ten  days  they  were 
completely  frozen  in,  and  the  ship  firmly  fixed  in  the  ice. 

The  prospect  for  Hudson  and  his  men  was  now  dreary 
and  disheartening.  In  addition  to  the  rigors  of  a  long 
winter,  in  a  high  northern  latitude,  they  had  to  appre¬ 
hend  the  suffering,  which  would  arise  from  a  scarcity 
of  provisions.  The  vessel  had  been  victualed  for  six 
months,  and  that  time  having  now  expired,  and  their 
stores  falling  short,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  chance  of 
obtaining  supplies  from  hunting  and  fishing  was  very 
precarious,  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  the  crew  upon 
an  allowance.  In  order,  however,  to  stimulate  the  men  to 
greater  exertions,  Hudson  offered  a  reward  of  bounty 
for  every  beast,  fish,  or  fowl,  which  they  should  kill; 
hoping,  that  in  this  way  the  scanty  stock  of  provisions 
might  be  made  to  hold  out  till  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  in  the  spring. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  John  Williams,  the 
gunner,  died.  We  are  not  informed  what  was  his  disease, 
but  we  are  led  to  suppose  from  the  Journal,  that  his  death 
was  hastened,  if  not  caused,  by  the  unkind  treatment  he 
experienced  from  Hudson.  It  appears  very  evident  from 
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the  simple  narration  by  Pricket,  that  “the  master,”  as  he 
calls  him,  had  become  hasty  and  irritable  in  his  temper. 
This  is  more  to  be  regretted,  than  wondered  at. 

The  continual  hardships  and  disappointments,  to  which 
he  had  been  exposed,  and  especially  the  last  unhappy 
failure  in  discovering  the  northwest  passage,  when  he 
had  believed  himself  actually  within  sight  of  it,  must  have 
operated  powerfully  upon  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
mind  like  his,  in  which  the  feeling  of  regret  at  failure  is 
always  proportionate  to  the  strength  and  confidence  of 
hope  when  first  formed.  In  addition  to  this,  the  trouble¬ 
some  disposition  of  the  crew,  which  must  have  caused 
ceaseless  anxiety,  undoubtedly  contributed  much  to  dis¬ 
turb  his  calmness  and  self-possession,  and  render  him 
precipitate  and  irritable  in  his  conduct.  Many  proofs 
of  this  soon  occurred. 

The  death  of  the  gunner  was  followed  by  consequences, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  troubles,  that 
in  the  end  proved  fatal.  It  appears,  that  it  was  the  custom 
in  those  times,  when  a  man  died  at  sea,  to  sell  his  clothes 
to  the  crew  by  auction.  In  one  respect,  Hudson  violated 
this  custom,  and  probably  gained  no  little  ill  will  thereby. 
The  gunner  had  a  gray  cloth  gown  or  wrapper,  which 
Henry  Greene  had  set  his  heart  upon  possessing;  and 
Hudson,  wishing  to  gratify  his  favorite,  refused  to  put 
it  up  to  public  sale,  but  gave  Greene  the  sole  choice  of 
purchasing  it. 

Not  long  after  this,  Hudson  ordered  the  carpenter  to 
go  on  shore  and  build  a  house,  or  hut,  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  crew.  The  man  replied,  that  it  would  now  be 
impossible  to  do  such  a  piece  of  work,  from  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  and  the  quantity  of  snow.  The  house 
ought  to  have  been  erected  when  they  had  first  fixed  their 
station  there,  but  now  it  was  too  late,  and  Hudson  had 
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refused  to  have  it  done  at  first.  The  carpenter’s  refusal 
to  perform  the  work  excited  the  anger  of  the  master  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  drove  him  violently  from  the  cabin, 
using  the  most  opprobrious  language,  and  finally  threat¬ 
ening  to  hang  him. 

Greene  appeared  to  take  sides  with  the  carpenter,  which 
made  Hudson  so  angry,  that  he  gave  the  gown,  which 
Greene  had  coveted  so  much,  to  Billet,  the  mate;  telling 
Greene,  with  much  abusive  language,  that,  as  not  one  of 
his  friends  at  home  would  trust  him  to  the  value  of  twenty 
shillings,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  trust  him  for  the 
value  of  the  gown;  and  that,  as  for  wages,  he  should 
have  none  if  he  did  not  behave  better.  These  bitter  taunts 
sunk  deep  into  Greene’s  heart,  and  no  doubt  incited  him 
to  further  mutinous  conduct. 

The  sufferings  of  the  men  were  not  less,  during  the 
winter,  than  they  had  had  reason  to  apprehend.  Many 
of  them  were  made  lame,  probably  from  chilblains  and 
freezing  their  feet ;  and  Pricket  complains  in  the  Journal, 
written  after  the  close  of  the  voyage,  that  he  was  still 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  this  winter.  They  were, 
however,  much  better  supplied  with  provisions  than  they 
had  anticipated.  For  three  months  they  had  such  an 
abundance  of  white  partridges  about  the  ship,  that 
they  killed  a  hundred  dozen  of  them;  and,  on  the  de¬ 
parture  of  these,  when  spring  came,  they  found  a 
great  plenty  of  swans,  geese,  ducks,  and  other  water- 
fowl. 

Hudson  was  in  hopes,  when  he  saw  these  wild  fowl, 
that  they  had  come  to  breed  in  these  regions,  which  would 
have  rendered  it  much  easier  to  catch  them ;  but  he  found 
that  they  went  still  further  north  for  this  purpose.  Be¬ 
fore  the  ice  had  broken  up,  these  birds  too  had  disappeared, 
and  the  horror  of  starvation  began  to  stare  them  in 
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the  face.  They  were  forced  to  search  the  hills, 
woods,  and  valleys,  for  anything  that  might  afford  them 
subsistence;  even  the  moss  growing  on  the  ground,  and 
disgusting  reptiles,  were  not  spared.  Their  sufferings 
were  somewhat  relieved,  at  last,  by  the  use  of  a  bud,  which 
is  described  as  “full  of  turpentine  matter.”  Of  these  buds 
the  surgeon  made  a  decoction,  which  he  gave  the  men 
to  drink,  and  also  applied  them  hot  to  their  bodies, 
wherever  any  part  was  affected.  This  was  undoubtedly 
very  effectual  in  curing  the  scurvy. 

About  the  time  that  the  ice  began  to  break  up,  thev 
were  visited  by  a  savage,  whom  Hudson  treated  so  well, 
that  he  returned  the  day  Siter  to  the  ship,  bringing  several 
skins,  some  of  which  he  gave  in  return  for  presents  he 
had  received  the  day  before.  For  others  Hudson  traded 
with  him,  but  made  such  hard  bargains,  that  he  never 
visited  them  again.  As  soon  as  the  ice  would  allow  of  it, 
some  of  the  men  were  sent  out  to  fish.  The  first  day 
they  were  very  successful,  catching  about  five  hundred 
fish;  but  after  this,  they  never  succeeded  in  taking  a 
quarter  part  of  this  number  in  one  day.  Being  greatly 
distressed  by  want  of  provisions,  Hudson  took  the  boat 
and  coasted  along  the  bay  to  the  southwest,  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  some  of  the  natives,  from  whom  he  might  ob¬ 
tain  supplies.  He  saw  the  woods  blazing  at  a  distance, 
where  they  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  natives ;  but  he  was 
not  able  at  any  time  to  come  within  sight  of  the  people 
themselves.  After  an  absence  of  several  days,  he  re¬ 
turned  unsuccessful  to  the  ship. 

The  only  effect  of  this  little  expedition  was  defeating 
a  conspiracy,  formed  by  Greene,  Wilson,  and  some 
others,  to  seize  the  boat  and  make  off  with  her.  They 
were  prevented  from  putting  this  scheme  in  execution 
by  Hudson’s  unexpected  determination  to  use  the  boat 
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himself.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  him,  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  follow  their  wishes. 

Having  returned  to  the  ship,  and  finding  everything 
now  prepared  for  their  departure  according  to  his  direc¬ 
tions,  before  weighing  anchor  he  went  through  the 
mournful  task  of  distributing  to  his  crew  the  small  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  provisions,  about  a  pound  of  bread  to  each 
man;  which  he  did  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  also  gave 
them  a  bill  of  return,  as  a  sort  of  certificate  for  any  who 
might  live  to  reach  home.  Some  of  the  men  were  so 
ravenous,  that  they  devoured  in  a  day  or  two  the  whole 
of  their  allowance  of  bread. 

They  sailed  from  the  bay,  in  which  they  had  passed  the 
winter,  about  the  middle  of  June,  and,  in  three  or  four 
days,  being  surrounded  with  ice,  were  obliged  to  anchor. 
The  bread  he  had  given  the  men,  and  a  few  pounds  of 
cheese,  which  had  remained,  were  consumed.  Hudson 
now  intimated  to  one  of  the  crew,  that  the  chests  of  all 
the  men  would  be  searched,  to  find  any  provisions  that 
might  have  been  concealed  there;  and  ordered  him  at  the 
same  time  to  bring  all  that  was  in  his.  The  man  obeyed, 
and  produced  thirty  cakes  in  a  bag.  This  indiscretion  on 
the  part  of  Hudson  appears  to  have  greatly  exasperated 
his  crew,  and  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  open 
mutiny. 

They  had  been  detained  at  anchor  in  the  ice  about  a 
week,  when  the  first  signs  of  this  mutiny  appeared. 
Greene,  and  Wilson,  the  boatswain,  came  in  the  night  to 
Pricket,  who  was  lying  in  his  berth  very  lame,  and  told 
him,  that  they  and  several  of  the  crew  had  resolved  to 
seize  Hudson,  and  set  him  adrift  in  the  boat,  with  all  on 
board  who  were  disabled  by  sickness ;  that  there  were  but 
few  days’  provisions  left,  and  the  master  appeared 
entirely  irresolute  which  way  to  go;  that  for  themselves 
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they  had  eaten  nothing  for  three  days;  their  only  hope, 
therefore,  was  in  taking  command  of  the  ship,  and 
escaping  from  these  regions  as  quickly  as  possible;  and 
that  they  would  carry  their  plot  into  execution,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt. 

Pricket  remonstrated  with  them  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  entreating  them  to  abandon  such  a  wicked  in¬ 
tention,  and  reminding  them  of  their  wives  and  children, 
from  whom  they  would  be  banished  forever,  if  they 
stained  themselves  with  so  great  a  crime.  But  all  he  could 
say  had  no  effect.  He  then  besought  them  to  delay  the 
execution  for  three  days,  for  two  days,  for  only  twelve 
hours;  but  they  sternly  refused.  Pricket  then  told  them, 
that  it  was  not  their  safety  for  which  they  were  anxious, 
but  that  they  were  bent  upon  shedding  blood  and  re¬ 
venging  themselves,  which  made  them  so  hasty.  Upon 
this,  Greene  took  up  the  Bible  which  lay  there,  and  swore 
upon  it,  that  he  would  do  no  man  harm,  and  that  what  he 
did  was  for  the  good  of  the  voyage,  and  for  nothing  else. 
Wilson  took  the  same  oath,  and  after  him  came  Juet  and 
the  other  conspirators  separately,  and  swore  in  the  same 
words.  The  words  of  the  oath  are  recorded  by  Pricket, 
because,  after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  much  blamed 
for  administering  any  oath,  as  he  seemed  by  so  doing  to 
side  with  the  mutineers.  The  oath,  as  administered  by 
him,  ran  as  follows: 

“You  shall  swear  truth  to  God,  your  Prince,  and 
Country;  you  shall  do  nothing  but  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  the  action  in  hand,  and  harm  to  no 
man.”  How  little  regard  was  paid  to  this  oath  by  the 
mutineers,  will  shortly  appear. 

It  was  decided,  that  the  plot  should  be  put  in  execution 
at  daylight;  and,  in  the  meantime,  Greene  went  into 
Hudson’s  cabin  to  keep  him  company,  and  prevent  his 
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suspicions  from  being  excited.  They  had  determined 
to  put  the  carpenter  and  John  King  into  the  boat  with 
Hudson  and  the  sick,  having  some  grudge  against  them 
for  their  attachment  to  the  master.  King  and  the  carpen¬ 
ter  had  slept  upon  deck  this  night.  But  about  daybreak, 
King  was  observed  to  go  .down  into  the  hold  with  the 
cook,  who  was  going  for  water.  Some  of  the  mutineers 
ran  and  shut  down  the  hatch  over  them,  while  Greene 
and  another  engaged  the  attention  of  the  carpenter,  so 
that  he  did  not  observe  what  was  going  on. 

Hudson  now  came  up  from  the  cabin,  and  was  im¬ 
mediately  seized  by  Thomas,  and  Bennet,  the  cook,  who 
had  come  up  from  the  hold,  while  Wilson  ran  behind 
and  bound  his  arms.  He  asked  them  what  they  meant, 
and  they  told  him  he  would  know  when  he  was  in  the 
shallop.  Hudson  called  on  the  carpenter  to  help  him, 
telling  him  that  he  was  bound;  but  he  could  render  him 
no  assistance,  being  surrounded  by  mutineers.  In  the 
meantime,  Juet  had  gone  down  into  the  hold,  where  King 
was;  but  the  latter,  having  armed  himself  with  a  sword, 
attacked  Juet,  and  would  have  killed  him,  if  the  noise 
had  not  been  heard  upon  deck  by  the  conspirators,  some 
of  whom  ran  down  and  overpowered  him.  While  this 
was  done,  two  of  the  sick  men,  Lodlo  and  Bute,  boldly 
reproached  their  shipmates  for  their  wickedness,  telling 
them,  that  their  knavery  would  show  itself,  and  that  their 
actions  were  prompted  by  mere  vengeance,  not  the  wish  to 
preserve  their  lives.  But  their  words  had  no  effect. 

The  boat  was  now  hauled  alongside,  and  the  sick  and 
lame  were  called  up  from  their  berths.  Pricket  crawled 
upon  deck  as  well  as  he  could,  and  Hudson,  seeing  him, 
called  to  him  to  come  to  the  hatchway  to  speak  with  him. 
Pricket  entreated  the  men,  on  his  knees,  for  the  love 
of  God  to  remember  their  duty,  and  do  as  they  would 
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be  done  by ;  but  they  -only  told  him  to  go  back  to  his 
berth,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  have  any  communication 
with  Hudson.  When  Hudson  was  in  the  boat,  he  called 
again  to  Pricket,  who  was  at  the  horn  window,  which 
lighted  his  cabin,  and  told  him  that  Juet  would  “over¬ 
throw”  them  all.  “Nay,”  said  Pricket,  “it  is  that  villain, 
Henry  Greene” ;  and  this  he  said  as  loud  as  he  could. 

After  Hudson  was  put  into  the  boat,  the  carpenter  was 
set  at  liberty,  but  he  refused  to  remain  in  the  ship  unless 
they  forced  him ;  so  they  told  him  he  might  go  in  the  boat, 
and  allowed  him  to  take  his  chest  with  him.  Before  he 
got  into  the  boat,  he  went  down  to  take  leave  of  Pricket, 
who  entreated  him  to  remain  in  the  ship ;  but  the  carpenter 
said  he  believed  that  they  would  soon  be  taken  on  board 
again,  as  there  was  no  one  left  who  knew  enough  to  bring 
the  ship  home;  and  that  he  was  determined  not  to  desert 
the  master.  He  thought  the  boat  would  be  kept  in  tow; 
but,  if  they  should  be  parted,  he  begged  Pricket  to  leave 
some  token  for  them  if  he  should  reach  Digge’s  Cape 
first. 

They  then  took  leave  of  each  other  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  and  the  carpenter  went  into  the  boat,  taking  a  musket 
and  some  powder  and  shot,  an  iron  pot,  a  small  quantity 
of  meal,  and  other  provisions.  Hudson’s  son  and  six  of 
the  men  were  also  put  into  the  boat.  The  sails  were  now 
hoisted,  and  they  stood  eastward  with  a  fair  wind,  drag¬ 
ging  the  shallop  from  the  stern ;  and  in  a  few  hours,  being 
clear  of  the  ice,  they  cut  the  rope  by  which  the  boat  was 
dragged,  and  soon  after  lost  sight  of  her  forever. 

The  account  here  given  of  the  mutiny,  is  nearly  in  the 
words  of  Pricket,  an  eyewitness  of  the  event.  It  is 
difficult  at  first  to  perceive  the  whole  enormity  of  the 
crime.  The  more  we  reflect  upon  it,  the  blacker  it  ap¬ 
pears.  Scarcely  a  circumstance  is  wanting,  that  could 
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add  to  the  baseness  of  the  villainy,  or  the  horror  of  the 
suffering  inflicted.  The  principal  conspirators  were  men 
who  were  bound  to  Hudson  by  long  friendship,  by  last¬ 
ing  obligations,  and  by  common  interests,  adventures,  and 
sufferings.  Juet  had  sailed  with  him  on  two  of  his  former 
voyages,  and  had  shared  in  the  glory  of  his  discoveries. 
Greene  had  been  received  into  his  house,  when  abandoned 
even  by  his  own  mother;  had  been  kindly  and  hospitably 
entertained,  encouraged  to  reform,  and  taken,  on  Hud¬ 
son’s  private  responsibility,  into  a  service  in  which  he 
might  gain  celebrity  and  wealth.  Wilson  had  been  selected 
from  among  the  crew,  by  the  approving  eye  of  the  com¬ 
mander,  and  appointed  to  a  place  of  trust  and  honor.  Yet 
these  men  conspired  to  murder  their  benefactor  and  insti¬ 
gated  the  crew  to  join  in  their  execrable  scheme. 

Not  contented  with  the  destruction  of  their  commander, 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
their  wickedness,  they  formed  the  horrible  plan  of  de¬ 
stroying,  at  the  same  time,  all  of  their  companions,  whom 
sickness  and  suffering  had  rendered  a  helpless  and  un¬ 
resisting  prey  to  their  cruelty.  The  manner  of  effecting 
this  massacre  was  worthy  of  the  authors  of  such  a  plot. 

To  have  killed  their  unhappy  victims  outright  would 
have  been  comparatively  merciful;  but  a  long,  lingering, 
and  painful  death  was  chosen  for  them.  The  imagination 
turns  with  intense  and  fearful  interest  to  the  scene.  The 
form  of  the  commander  is  before  us,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  condescending  to  no  supplication  to  the  mutineers, 
but  calling  in  vain  for  assistance  from  those,  who  would 
gladly  have  helped  him,  but  who  were  overpowered  by 
numbers,  or  disabled  by  sickness.  The  cry  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  dying  rings  in  our  ears,  as  they  are  dragged  from 
their  beds,  to  be  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  ice- 
covered  sea  in  an  open  boat.  Among  them  appears  the 
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young  son  of  Hudson,  whose  tender  years  can  wake  no 
compassion  in  the  cold-blooded  murderers. 

We  refrain  from  following  them,  even  in  fancy,  through 
their  sufferings  after  they  are  separated  from  the  ship; 
their  days  and  nights  of  agony,  their  cry  of  distress,  and 
the  frenzy  of  starvation,  their  hopes  of  relief  defeated, 
their  despair,  and  their  raving  as  death  comes  on.  Over 
these  awful  scenes  the  hand  of  God  has  hung  a  veil,  which 
hides  them  from  us  forever.  Let  us  not  seek  to 
penetrate,  even  in  imagination,  the  terrors  which  it  con¬ 
ceals. 

How  far  Pricket’s  account,  in  regard  to  the  course 
pursued  by  Hudson,  is  worthy  of  confidence,  must  be 
left  to  conjecture.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Pricket  was  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of  having 
been  in  some  degree  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  and  that 
his  narrative  was  designed  in  part  as  a  vindication  of 
himself.  The  indiscreet  severity  charged  upon  Hudson, 
and  the  hasty  temper  he  is  represented  to  have  shown,  in 
embroiling  himself  with  his  men,  for  apparently  trifling 
reasons,  are  not  consistent  with  the  moderation,  good 
sense,  and  equanimity,  with  which  his  conduct  had  been 
marked  in  all  his  preceding  voyages.  It  is  moreover 
hardly  credible,  that,  knowing  as  he  did,  the  mutinous 
spirit  of  some  of  the  crew,  he  should  so  rashly  inflame 
this  spirit,  at  a  time  when  he  was  surrounded  by  im¬ 
minent  dangers,  and  when  Iris  safety  depended  on  the 
united  support  of  all  the  men  under  his  command. 
Hence,  whatever  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  veracity 
of  Pricket,  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Hudson  not  to 
overlook  the  circumstances,  by  which  his  pen  may  have 
been  biased. 

When  Hudson  and  the  men  were  deposited  in  the  boat, 
the  mutineers  busied  themselves  with  breaking  open  chests 
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and  pillaging  the  ship.  They  found  in  the  cabin  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  biscuit,  and  a  butt  of  beer ;  and  there 
were  a  few  pieces  of  pork,  some  meal,  and  a  half  bushel 
of  peas  in  the  hold.  These  supplies  were  enough  to  save 
them  from  immediate  starvation;  and  they  expected  to 
find  plenty  of  game  at  Digges’s  Cape. 

Henry  Greene  was  appointed  commander,  though  evi¬ 
dently  too  ignorant  for  the  place.  It  was  a  full  month 
before  they  could  find  their  way  to  the  Strait,  which  leads 
out  of  the  great  Bay  in  which  they  had  wintered.  Part 
of  this  time  they  were  detained  by  the  ice;  but  several 
days  were  spent  in  searching  for  the  passage  into  Davis’s 
Strait.  During  this  time  they  landed  often,  and  some¬ 
times  succeeded  in  catching  a  few  fish  or  wild  fowl ;  but 
supplied  their  wants  principally  by  gathering  the  cockle- 
grass,  which  was  growing  in  abundance  on  every  part 
of  the  shore.  They  arrived  within  sight  of  Digges’s  Cape 
about  the  last  of  July,  and  immediately  sent  the  boat  on 
shore  for  provisions.  The  men  who  landed  found  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  game,  as  it  was  a  place  where  the 
wild  fowl  breed.  There  were  great  numbers  of  savages 
about  the  shore,  who  appeared  very  friendly,  and  testified 
their  joy  by  lively  gestures. 

The  next  day  Henry  Greene  went  ashore,  accompanied 
by  Wilson,  Thomas,  Perse,  Moter,  and  Pricket.  The 
last  was  left  in  the  boat,  which  was  made  fast  to  a  large 
rock,  and  the  others  went  on  shore  in  search  of  provisions. 
While  some  of  the  men  were  busy  in  gathering  sorrel 
from  the  rocks,  and  Greene  was  surrounded  by  the 
natives,  with  whom  he  was  trading,  Pricket,  who  was  lying 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  observed  one  of  the  savages 
coming  in  at  the  bows.  Pricket  made  signs  to  him  to 
keep  off ;  and  while  he  was  thus  occupied,  another  savage 
stole  round  behind  him.  Pricket  suddenly  saw  the  leg 
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and  foot  of  a  man  by  him,  and  looking  up,  perceived  a 
savage  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  aiming  a  blow  at  him. 
He  prevented  the  wound  from  being  fatal,  by  raising  his 
arm  and  warding  off  the  blow ;  but  was  still  severely  cut. 
Springing  up,  he  grappled  with  the  savage,  and  drawing 
his  dagger,  at  length  put  him  to  death. 

In  the  meantime,  Greene  and  the  others  were  as¬ 
saulted  by  the  savages  on  shore,  and  with  difficulty 
reached  the  boat,  all  of  them  wounded  except  Perse  and 
Moter.  The  latter  saved  his  life  by  plunging  into  the 
water,  and  catching  hold  of  the  stern  of  the  boat.  No 
sooner  had  they  pushed  off,  than  the  savages  let  fly  a 
shower  of  arrows,  which  killed  Greene  outright,  and 
mortally  wounded  some  of  the  others,  among  them  Perse, 
who  had  hitherto  escaped.  Perse  and  Moter  began  to 
row  toward  the  ship,  but  Perse  soon  fainted,  and  Moter 
was  left  to  manage  the  boat  alone,  as  he  had  escaped  un¬ 
wounded.  The  body  of  Greene  was  thrown  immediately 
into  the  sea.  Wilson  and  Thomas  died  that  day  in  great 
torture,  and  Perse  two  days  afterwards. 

The  remainder  of  the  crew  were  glad  to  depart  from 
the  scene  of  this  fatal  combat,  and  immediately  set  sail, 
with  the  intention  of  reaching  Ireland  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  While  they  were  in  the  Strait,  they  managed  to 
kill  a  few  wild  fowl  occasionally;  but  the  supply  was  so 
small,  that  they  were  obliged  to  limit  the  crew  to  half  a 
fowl  a  day,  which  they  cooked  with  meal ;  but  this  soon 
failed,  and  they  were  forced  to  devour  the  candles.  The 
cook  fried  the  bones  of  the  fowls  in  tallow,  and  mixed 
this  mess  with  vinegar,  which,  says  Pricket,  was  “a  great 
daintie.” 

Before  they  reached  Ireland,  they  were  so  weakened, 
that  they  were  forced  to  sit  at  the  helm  to  steer,  as  no  one 
among  them  was  able  to  stand.  Just  before  they  came  in 
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sight  of  land,  Juet  died  of  want,  thus  meeting  the  very 
fate,  to  avoid  which  he  had  murdered  his  commander  and 
friend.  The  men  were  now  in  utter  despair.  Only  one 
fowl  was  left  for  their  subsistence,  and  another  day  would 
be  their  last.  They  abandoned  all  care  of  the  vessel,  and 
prepared  to  meet  their  fate,  when  the  joyful  cry  of  “a 
sail,”  was  heard.  It  proved  to  be  a  fishing  vessel,  which 
took  them  into  a  harbor  in  Ireland,  from  which  they  hired 
a  pilot  to  take  them  to  England ;  where  they  all  arrived  in 
safety,  after  an  absence  of  a  year  and  five  months. 

The  year  following,  the  Discovery,  the  vessel  in  which 
Hudson  made  his  last  voyage,  and  the  Resolution ,  were 
sent  out,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Thomas  Button, 
who  was  accompanied  by  Pricket,  in  the  hope  of  learning 
something  of  the  fate  of  Hudson,  and  of  relieving  him ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  north¬ 
west  passage.  Pricket  had  observed,  in  the  voyage  with 
Hudson,  when  the  ship  had  struck  upon  a  rock  near 
Digges’s  Island,  that  a  strong  tide  from  the  westward 
had  floated  her  off  again.  The  London  Company  had 
hopes,  from  this  fact,  that  there  might  be  a  passage  to 
the  western  ocean  at  no  great  distance  from  this  place. 
The  expedition  was  unsuccessful  in  both  objects.  No 
tidings  of  Hudson  could  ever  be  gained ;  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  northwest  passage  is  a  problem,  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries,  has  scarcely  yet 
been  solved. 


T^obert 

(Cavalier  de  £,a  £ alle 


By  FRANCIS  PARKMAN 
ONSPICUOUS  in  the  annals  of  Canada  stands 


the  memorable  name  of  Robert  Cavalier  de  La 


Salle,9  the  man  who,  beyond  all  his  compeers,  con¬ 


tributed  to  expand  the  boundary  of  French  empire  in  the 
west.  La  Salle  commanded  at  Fort  Frontenac,  erected 
near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  its  northern  shore, 
and  then  forming  the  most  advanced  military  outpost  of 
the  colony.  Here  he  dwelt  among  Indians,  and  half- 
breeds,  traders,  voyagers,  bushrangers,  and  Franciscan 
monks.  He  ruled  his  little  empire  with  absolute  sway, 
enforcing  respect  by  his  energy,  but  offending  many  by 
his  rigor.  Here  he  brooded  upon  the  grand  design  which 
had  long  engaged  his  thoughts.  He  had  resolved  to  com¬ 
plete  the  achievement  of  Father  Marquette,  to  trace  the 
unknown  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  to  plant  the  standard 
of  his  king  in  the  newly-discovered  regions,  and  found 
colonies  which  should  make  good  the  sovereignty  of 
France  from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  Mexico. 

Ten  years  of  his  early  life  had  passed  in  connection 
with  the  Jesuits,  and  his  strong  mind  had  hardened  to 
iron  under  the  discipline  of  that  relentless  school.  To  a 
sound  judgment,  and  a  penetrating  sagacity,  he  joined  a 
boundless  enterprise  and  an  adamantine  constancy  of 
purpose.  But  his  nature  was  stern  and  austere;  he  was 
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prone  to  rule  by  fear  rather  than  by  love;  he  took  coun¬ 
sel  of  no  man,  and  chilled  all  who  approached  him  by  his 
cold  reserve. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1678,  his  preparations  were  com¬ 
plete,  and  he  despatched  his  attendants  to  the  banks  of 
the  River  Niagara,  whither  he  soon  followed  in  person. 
Here  he  erected  a  little  fort  of  palisades  and  was  the 
first  military  tenant  of  a  spot  destined  to  momentous  con¬ 
sequence  in  future  wars.  Two  leagues  above  the  cataract, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  he  built  the  first  vessel 
which  ever  explored  the  waters  of  the  upper  lakes.  Her 
name  was  the  Griffin ,  and  her  burden  was  sixty  tons.  On 
the  seventh  of  August,  1679,  she  began  her  adventurous 
voyage  amid  the  speechless  wonder  of  the  Indians,  who 
stood  amazed,  alike  at  the  unwonted  size  of  the  wooden 
canoe,  at  the  flash  and  roar  of  the  cannon  from  her  decks, 
and  at  the  carved  figure  of  a  griffin,  which,  with  expanded 
wings,  sat  crouched  upon  her  prow.  She  bore  on  her 
course  along  the  virgin  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  through  the 
beautiful  windings  of  the  Detroit,  and  among  the  rest¬ 
less  billows  of  Lake  Huron,  where  a  furious  tempest 
had  well  nigh  engulfed  her.  La  Salle  pursued  his 
voyage  along  Lake  Michigan  in  birch  canoes,  and, 
after  protracted  suffering  from  famine  and  exposure, 
reached  its  southern  extremity  on  the  eighteenth  of 
October. 

He  led  his  followers  to  the  banks  of  the  river  now 
called  the  St.  Joseph.  Here,  again,  he  built  a  fort;  and 
here,  in  after  years,  the  Jesuits  placed  a  mission  and  the 
government  a  garrison.  Thence  he  pushed  on  into  the 
unknown  region  of  the  Illinois;  and  now  dangers  and 
difficulties  began  to  thicken  about  him.  Indians  threat¬ 
ened  hostility ;  his  men  lost  heart,  clamored,  grew  muti¬ 
nous,  and  repeatedly  deserted;  and,  worse  than  all,  noth- 
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ing  was  heard  of  the  vessel  which  had  been  sent  back  to 
Canada  for  necessary  supplies. 

Weeks  wore  on,  and  doubt  ripened  into  certainty.  She 
had  foundered  among  the  storms  of  these  wilderness 
oceans ;  and  her  loss  seemed  to  involve  the  ruin  of  the  en¬ 
terprise,  since  it  was  vain  to  proceed  farther  without 
the  expected  supplies.  In  this  disastrous  crisis,  La  Salle 
embraced  a  resolution  eminently  characteristic  of  his  in¬ 
trepid  temper.  Leaving  his  men  in  charge  of  a  subordi¬ 
nate  at  a  fort  which  he  had  built  on  the  River  Illinois,  he 
turned  his  face  again  toward  Canada.  lie  traversed  on 
foot  twelve  hundred  miles  of  frozen  forest,  crossing 
rivers,  toiling  through  snowdrifts,  wading  ice -encumbered 
swamps,  sustaining  life  by  the  fruits  of  the  chase, 
and  threatened  day  and  night  by  lurking  enemies.  He 
gained  his  destination,  but  it  was  only  to  encounter  a 
fresh  storm  of  calamities.  His  enemies  had  been  busy 
in  his  absenec;  a  malicious  report  had  gone  abroad  that 
he  was  dead ;  his  creditors  had  seized  his  property ; 
and  the  stores  on  which  he'  most  relied  had  been 
wrecked  at  sea,  or  lost  among  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence. 

Still  he  battled  against  adversity  with  his  wonted 
vigor,  and  in  Count  Frontenac,  the  governor  of  the  prov¬ 
ince, — a  spirit  kindred  to  his  own, — he  found  a  firm 
friend.  Every  difficulty  gave  way  before  him ;  and  with 
fresh  supplies  of  men,  stores,  and  ammunition,  he  again 
embarked  for  the  Illinois.  Rounding  the  vast  circuit  of 
the  lakes,  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph,  and 
hastened  with  anxious  speed  to  the  fort  where  he  had 
left  his  followers.  The  place  was  empty.  Not  a  man  re¬ 
mained.  Terrified,  despondent,  and  embroiled  in  Indian 
wars,  they  had  fled  to  seek  peace  and  safety,  he  knew  not 
whither. 
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Once  more  the  dauntless  discoverer  turned  back  towards 
Canada.  Once  more  he  stood  before  Count  Frontenac, 
and  once  more  bent  all  his  resources  and  all  his  credit 
to  gain  means  for  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise.  He 
succeeded.  With  his  little  flotilla  of  canoes,  he  left  his 
fort,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  slowly  retraced 
those  interminable  waters,  and  lines  of  forest-bounded 
shore,  which  had  grown  drearily  familiar  to  his  eyes. 
Fate  at  length  seemed  tired  of  the  conflict  with  so  stub¬ 
born  an  adversary.  All  went  prosperously  with  the  voy¬ 
agers.  They  passed  the  lakes  in  safety;  they  crossed 
the  rough  portage  to  the  waters  of  the  Illinois ;  they  fol¬ 
lowed  its  winding  channel,  and  descended  the  turbid 
eddies  of  the  Mississippi,  received  with  various  welcome 
by  the  scattered  tribes  who  dwelt  along  its  banks.  Now 
the  waters  grew  bitter  to  the  taste;  now  the  tramp¬ 
ling  of  the  surf  was  heard;  and  now  the  broad  ocean 
opened  upon  their  sight,  and  their  goal  was  won.  On 
the  ninth  of  April  1682,  with  his  followers  under 
arms  amid  the  firing  of  musketry,  the  chanting  of  the 
Te  Deum,  and  shouts  of  “Vive  le  Roi,”  La  Salle  took 
formal  possession  of  the  vast  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  the  name  of  Louis  the  Great,  king  of  France  and 
Navarre. 

The  first  stage  of  his  enterprise  was  accomplished,  but 
labors  no  less  arduous  remained  behind.  Repairing  to 
the  court  of  France,  he  was  welcomed  with  richly  merited 
favor,  and  soon  set  sail  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  a  squadron  of  vessels  amply  freighted  with  men  and 
material  for  the  projected  colony.  But  the  folly  and 
obstinacy  of  a  worthless  naval  commander  blighted  his 
fairest  hopes.  The  squadron  Tnissed  the  mouth  of  the 
river;  and  the  wreck  of  one  of  the  vessels,  and  the  de¬ 
sertion  of  the  commander,  completed  the  ruin  of  the  ex- 
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pedition.  La  Salle  landed,  with  a  band  of  half-famished 
followers,  on  the  coast  of  Texas;  and  while  he  was  toil¬ 
ing  with  untired  energy  for  their  relief,  a  few  vindictive 
miscreants  conspired  against  him,  and  a  shot  from  a 
traitor’s  musket  closed  the  career  of  the  iron-hearted 
discoverer. 


'utlexander  von  umboldt 

By  JULES  VERNE 

£TT  /  IE  have  now  to  relate  the  travels  of  a  man  who 
l/y  recognized,  better  than  any  one  else  had  done, 
the  connection  between  geography  and  the  other 
physical  sciences.  We  allude  to  Alexander  von  Hum¬ 
boldt.1"  To  him  is  due  the  credit  of  having  opened  to 
travelers  this  fertile  source  of  knowledge. 

Bom  at  Berlin,  in  1759,  Humboldt’s  earliest  studies 
were  carried  on  under  Campe,  the  well-known  editor  of 
many  volumes  of  travels.  Endowed  with  a  great  taste  for 
botany,  Humboldt  made  friends  at  the  university  of 
Gottingen  with  Forster  the  younger,  who  had  just  made 
the  tour  of  the  world  with  Captain  Cook*.  This  friendship, 
and  the  enthusiastic  accounts  given  of  his  adventures  by 
Forster,  probably  did  much  to  rouse  in  Humboldt  a  long¬ 
ing  to  travel.  He  took  the  lead  in  the  study  of  geology, 
botany,  chemistry,  and  animal  magnetism ;  and  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  various  sciences,  he  visited  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  In  1797,  after  the  death  of 
his  mother,  who  objected  to  his  leaving  Europe,  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Aime  Bonpland, 
a  young  botanist,  with  whom  he  at  once  agreed  to  go  on 
several  exploring  expeditions. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Humboldt  should  accompany 
Captain  Baudin,  but  the  delay  in  the  starting  of  his  expedi¬ 
tion  exhausted  the  young  enthusiast  s  patience,  and  he  went 
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to  Marseilles  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  French  army- 
in  Egypt.  For  two  whole  months  he  waited  for  the  sail¬ 
ing  of  the  frigate  which  was  to  take  him;  and,  weary  of 
inaction,  he  went  to  Spain  with  his  friend  Bonpland,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  permission  to  visit  the  Spanish  pos¬ 
sessions  in  America. 

This  was  no  easy  matter,  but  Humboldt  was  a  man  of 
rare  perseverance.  He  was  thoroughly  well  informed,  he 
had  first-rate  introductions,  and  he  was,  moreover,  al¬ 
ready  becoming  known.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  reluctance  of  the  government,  he  was  at  last 
authorized  to  explore  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  take  any 
astronomical  or  geodesic  observations  he  chose. 

The  two  friends  left  Corunna  on  the  5th  June,  1799, 
and  reached  the  Canaries  thirteen  days  later.  Of  course, 
as  naturalists  they  were  in  duty  bound  not  to  land  at 
Teneriffe  without  ascending  the  Peak. 

“Scarcely  any  naturalist,”  says  Humboldt  in  a  letter  to 
La  Metterie,  “who,  like  myself,  has  passed  through  to 
the  Indies,  has  had  time  to  do  more  than  go  to  the  foot  of 
this  colossal  volcano,  and  admire  the  delightful  gardens 
of  Orotava.  Fortunately  for  me  our  frigate,  the  Pizarro, 
stopped  for  six  days.  I  examined  in  detail  the  layers  of 
which  the  peak  of  Teyde  is  composed.  We  slept  in  the 
moonlight  at  a  height  of  1,200  fathoms.  At  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning  we  started  for  the  summit,  where  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  eight  o’clock,  in  spite  of  the  violent  wind,  the 
great  heat  of  the  ground,  which  burnt  our  boots,  and  the 
intense  cold  of  the  atmosphere.  I  will  tell  you  nothing 
about  the  magnificent  view,  which  included  the  volcanic 
islands  of  Lancerote,  Canaria,  and  Gomera,  at  our  feet; 
the  desert,  twenty  leagues  square,  strewn  with  pumice 
stone  and  lava,  and  without  insects  or  birds,  separating 
us  from  thickets  of  laurel  trees  and  heaths;  or  of  the 
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vineyards  studded  with  palms,  banana,  and  dragon  trees, 
the  roots  of  which  are  washed  by  the  waves.  We  went 
into  the  very  crater  itself.  It  is  not  more  than  forty  or 
sixty  feet  deep.  The  summit  is  1,904  fathoms  above  the 
sea  level,  as  estimated  by  Borda  in  a  very  careful  geo¬ 
metric  measurement.  .  .  .  The  crater  of  the  Peak 
— that  is  to  say,  of  the  summit — has  been  inactive  for 
several  centuries,  lava  flowing  from  the  sides  only.  The 
crater,  however,  provides  an  enormous  quantity  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  sulphate  of  iron.” 

In  July,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  arrived  at  Cumana, 
in  that  part  of  America  known  as  Terra  Firma.  Here 
they  spent  some  weeks  in  examining  the  traces  left  by 
the  great  earthquake  of  1797.  They  then  determined  the 
position  of  Cumana,  which  was  placed  a  degree  and  a 
half  too  far  north  on  all  the  maps — an  error  due  to  the 
fact  of  the  current  bearing  to  the  north  near  La  Trini¬ 
dad,  having  deceived  all  travelers.  In  December,  1799, 
Humboldt  wrote  from  Caracas  to  the  astronomer 
Lalande : 

“I  have  just  completed  an  intensely  interesting  journey 
in  the  interior  of  Paria,  in  the  Cordillera  of  Cocolar, 
Tumeri,  and  Guiri.  I  had  two  or  three  mules  loaded 
with  instruments,  dried  plants,  etc.  We  penetrated  to  the 
Capuchin  mission,  which  had  never  been  visited  by  any 
naturalist.  We  discovered  a  great  number  of  new  plants, 
chiefly  varieties  of  palms ;  and  we  are  about  to  start  for 
the  Orinoco,  and  propose  pushing  on  from  it  perhaps  to 
San  Carlos  on  the  Rio  Negro,  beyond  the  equator.  We 
have  dried  more  than  1,600  plants,  and  described  more 
than  500  birds,  picked  up  numberless  shells  and  insects, 
and  I  have  made  some  fifty  drawings.  I  think  that  is 
pretty  well  in  four  months,  considering  the  broiling  heat 
of  this  zone.” 
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During  this  first  trip  Humboldt  visited  the  Chayma 
and  Guarauno  Missions.  He  also  climbed  to  the  summit 
of  the  Tumiriquiri,  and  went  down  into  the  Guacharo 
cavern,  the  entrance  to  which,  framed  as  it  is  with  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation,  is  truly  magnificent.  From  it 
issues  a  considerable  river,  and  its  dim  recesses  echo  to 
the  gloomy  notes  of  birds.  It  is  the  Acheron  of  the 
Chayma  Indians,  for,  according  to  their  mythology  and 
that  of  the  natives  of  Orinoco,  the  souls  of  the  dead 
go  to  this  cavern.  To  go  down  into  the  Guacharo  sig- 
nifies  in  their  language  to  die. 

The  Indians  go  into  the  Guacharo  cavern  once  a  year, 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  destroy  the  greater  number 
of  the  nests  in  it  with  long  poles.  At  this  time  many 
thousands  of  birds  die  a  violent  death,  and  the  old  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  cave  hover  above  the  heads  of  the 
Indians  with  piercing  cries,  as  if  they  would  defend  their 
broods. 

The  young  birds  which  fall  to  the  ground  are  opened 
on  the  spot.  Their  peritoneum  is  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  fat,  extending  from  the  abdomen  to  the  anus, 
and  forming  a  kind  of  cushion  between  the  legs.  At  the 
time  called  at  Caripe  the  oil  harvest,  the  Indians  build 
themselves  huts  of  palm  leaves  outside  the  cavern,  and 
then  light  fires  of  brushwood,  over  which  they  hang 
clay  pots  filled  with  the  fat  of  the  young  birds  recently 
killed.  This  fat,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Guacharo 
oil  or  butter,  is  half  liquid,  transparent,  without  smell, 
and  so  pure  that  it  can  be  kept  a  year  without  turning 
rancid. 

Humboldt  continues:  “We* passed  fifteen  days  in  the 
Caripe  valley,  situated  at  a  height  of  952  Castilian  varas 
above  the  sea  level,  and  inhabited  by  naked  Indians.  We 
saw  some  black  monkeys  with  red  beards.  We  had  the 
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satisfaction  of  being  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  by 
the  Capuchin  monks  and  the  missionaries  living  amongst 
these  semibar barous  people.” 

From  the  Caripe  valley  the  two  travelers  went  back 
to  Cumana  by  way  of  the  Santa  Maria  Mountains  and 
the  Catuaro  missions,  and  on  the  21st  November  they  ar¬ 
rived — having  come  by  sea — at  Caracas,  a  town  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  valley  rich  in  cocoa,  cotton,  and  coffee, 
yet  with  a  European  climate. 

Humboldt  turned  his  stay  at  Caracas  to  account  by 
studying  the  light  of  the  stars  of  the  southern  hemis¬ 
phere,  for  he  had  noticed  that  several,  notably  the  Altar, 
the  Feet  of  the  Centaur,  and  others,  seemed  to  have 
changed  since  the  time  of  La  Caille. 

At  the  same  time  he  put  his  collections  in  order, 
despatching  part  of  them  to  Europe,  and  most  thoroughly 
examined  some  rocks,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  of  what 
materials  the  earth’s  crust  was  here  composed. 

After  having  explored  the  neighborhood  of  Caracas, 
and  ascended  the  Silla,  which,  although  close  to  the  town, 
had  never  been  scaled  by  any  native,  Humboldt  and  Bon- 
pland  went  to  Valencia,  along  the  shores  of  a  lake  called 
Tacarigua  by  the  Indians,  and  exceeding  in  size  that  of 
Neufchatel  in  Switzerland.  Nothing  could  give  any  idea 
of  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  vegetation.  But  the 
interest  of  the  lake  consists  not  only  in  its  picturesque 
and  romantic  beauty;  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  volume 
of  its  waters  attracted  the  attention  of  Humboldt,  who 
attributed  it  to  the  reckless  cutting  down  of  the  forests  in 
its  neighborhood,  resulting  in  the  exhaustion  of  its 
sources. 

Near  this  lake  Humboldt  received  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  an  extraordinary  tree, 
the  palo  de  la  vaca,  or  cow  tree,  which  yields  a  balsamic 
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and  very  nutritive  milk,  drawn  off  from  incisions  made 
in  the  bark. 

The  most  arduous  part  of  the  trip  began  at  Porto 
Caballo,  at  the  entrance  to  the  llanos,  or  perfectly  flat 
plains  stretching  between  the  hills  of  the  coast  and  the 
Orinoco  valley. 

“I  am  not  sure,”  says  Humboldt,  “that  the  first  sight 
of  the  llanos  is  not  as  surprising  as  that  of  the  Andes.” 

Nothing  in  fact  could  be  more  striking  than  this  sea  of 
grass,  from  which  whirls  of  dust  rise  up  continually, 
although  not  a  breath  of  wind  is  felt  at  Calabozo,  in  the 
center  of  this  vast  plain.  Humboldt  first  tested  the  power 
of  the  gymnotus,  or  electric  eel,  large  numbers  of  which 
are  met  with  in  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco.  The 
Indians,  who  were  afraid  of  exposing  themselves  to  the 
electric  discharge  of  these  singular  creatures,  proposed 
sending  some  horses  into  the  marsh  containing  them. 

“The  extraordinary  noise  made  by  the  shoes  of  the 
horses,”  says  Humboldt,  “made  the  eels  come  out  of  the 
ooze  and  prepare  for  battle.  The  yellowish  livid  gymnoti, 
resembling  serpents,  swam  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and 
squeezed  themselves  under  the  bodies  of  the  quadrupeds 
which  had  disturbed  them.  The  struggle  which  ensued 
between  animals  so  differently  constituted  presented  a  very 
striking  spectacle.  The  Indians,  armed  with  harpoons  and 
long  canes,  surrounded  the  pond  on  every  side,  and  even 
climbed  into  the  trees,  the  branches  of  which  stretched 
horizontally  over  the  water.  Their  wild  cries,  as  they 
brandished  their  long  sticks,  prevented  the  horses  from 
running  away  and  getting  back  to  the  shores  of  the  pond ; 
whilst  the  eels,  driven  mad  by  the  noise,  defended  them¬ 
selves  by  repeated  discharges  from  their  electric  batteries. 
For  a  long  time  they  appeared  victorious,  and  some  horses 
succumbed  to  the  violence  of  the  repeated  shocks  which 
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they  received  upon  their  vital  organs  from  every  side. 
They  were  stunned,  and  sank  beneath  the  water. 

“Others,  panting  for  breath,  with  manes  erect,  and 
wild  eyes  full  of  the  keenest  suffering,  tried  to  fly  from 
the  scene,  but  the  merciless  Indians  drove  them  back  into 
the  water.  A  very  few,  who  succeeded  in  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  the  guards,  regained  the  bank,  stumbling  at 
every  step,  and  lay  down  upon  the  sand,  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  every  limb  paralyzed  from  the  electric  shocks 
received  from  the  eels. 

“I  never  remember  receiving  a  more  terrible  shock 
from  a  Leyden  jar  than  I  did  from  a  gymnotus  on  which 
I  accidentally  trod  just  after  it  came  out  of  the  water.” 

The  astronomic  position  of  Calabozo  having  been  de¬ 
termined,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  resumed  their  journey 
to  the  Orinoco.  The  Uriticu,  with  its  numerous  and 
ferocious  "crocodiles,  and  the  Apure,  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Orinoco,  the  banks  of  which  are  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  such  as  is  only  met  with  in  the 
tropics,  were  successively  crossed  or  descended. 

The  latter  stream  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  thick 
hedges,  with  openings  here  and  there,  through  which 
boars,  tigers,  and  other  wild  animals,  made  their  way  to 
quench  their  thirst.  When  the  shades  of  night  shut  in  the 
forest,  so  silent  by  day,  it  resounds  with  the  cries  of 
birds  and  the  howling  or  roaring  of  beasts  of  prey,  vying 
with  each  other  as  to  which  shall  make  the  most  noise. 

While  the  Uriticu  is  inhabited  by  fierce  crocodiles,  the 
Apure  is  the  home  of  a  small  fish  called  the  “carabito,” 
which  attacks  bathers  with  great  fury,  often  biting  out 
large  pieces  of  flesh.  It  is  only  four  or  five  inches  long, 
but  more  formidable  than  the  largest  crocodile,  and  the 
waters  it  frequents  are  carefully  avoided  by  the  Indians, 
in  spite  of  their  fondness  for  bathing,  and  the  relief  it 
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affords  them,  persecuted  as  they  are  by  ants  and  mosqui¬ 
toes. 

Our  travelers  went  down  the  Orinoco  as  far  as  the 
Temi,  which  is  connected  by  a  short  portage  with  the 
Cano-Pimi chino,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Negro. 

The  banks  of  the  Temi,  and  the  adjacent  forests,  are 
often  inundated,  and  then  the  Indians  make  waterways, 
two  or  three  feet  wide,  between  the  trees.  Nothing 
could  be  more  quaint  or  imposing  than  floating  amongst 
the  gigantic  growths,  beneath  their  green  foliage.  Some¬ 
times,  three  or  four  hundred  leagues  inland,  the  traveler 
comes  upon  a  troop  of  fresh-water  dolphins,  spouting 
up  water  and  compressed  air  in  the  manner  which  has 
gained  for  them  the  name  of  blowers. 

It  took  four  days  to  transport  the  canoes  from  the 
Tenir  to  the  Cano-Pimichino,  as  a  path  had  to  be  cleared 
with  axes. 

The  Pimichino  flows  into  the  Rio  Negro,  which  is  in 
its  turn  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon. 

Humboldt  and  Bonpland  went  down  the  Rio  Negro, 
as  far  as  San  Carlos,  which  connects  it  with  the  Rio 
Negro.  The  shores  of  the  Casiquiaro  are  inhabited  by 
the  Ydapaminores,  who  live  entirely  on  smoked  ants. 

Lastly,  the  travelers  went  up  the  Orinoco  nearly  to  its 
source,  at  the  foot  of  the  Duida  volcano,  where  their 
further  progress  was  stopped  by  the  hostility  of  the  Gua- 
haribos  and  the  Guaica  Indians,  who  were  skillful  marks¬ 
men  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  Here  was  discovered 
the  famous  El  Dorado  lake,  with  its  floating  islets  of 
talc. 

Thus  was  finally  solved  the  problem  of  the  junction  of 
the  Orinoco  and  the  Maranon,  which  takes  place  on  the 
borders  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  territories,  two 
degrees  above  the  equator. 
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The  two  travelers  then  floated  with  the  current  down 
the  Orinoco,  traversing  by  this  means  five  hundred  leagues 
in  twenty-five  days,  after  which  they  halted  for  three 
weeks  at  Angostura,  to  tide  over  the  time  of  the  great 
heat,  when  fever  is  prevalent,  regaining  Cumana  in 
October,  1800. 

“My  health,”  says  Humboldt,  “was  proof  against  the 
fatigue  of  a  journey  of  more  than  1,300  leagues,  but  my 
poor  comrade  Bonpland,  was,  immediately  on  his  return, 
seized  with  fever  and  sickness,  which  nearly  proved  fatal. 
A  constitution  of  exceptional  vigor  is  necessary  to  enable 
a  traveler  to  bear  the  fatigue,  privations,  and  interrup¬ 
tions  of  every  kind  with  which  he  has  to  contend  in  these 
unhealthy  districts,  with  impunity.  We  were  constantly 
surrounded  by  voracious  tigers  and  crocodiles,  stung  by 
venomous  mosquitoes  and  ants,  with  no  food  for  three 
months  but  water,  bananas,  fish,  and  tapioca,  now  cross¬ 
ing  the  territory  of  the  earth-eating  Otomaques,  now 
wandering  through  the  desolate  regions  below  the  equator, 
where  not  a  human  creature  is  seen  for  130  leagues. 
Few  indeed  are  those  who  survive  such  perils  and  such 
exertions,  fewer  still  are  those  who,  having  surmounted 
them,  have  sufficient  courage  and  strength  to  encounter 
them  a  second  time.” 

We  have  seen  what  an  important  geographical  discovery 
rewarded  the  perseverance  of  the  explorers  who  had 
completed  the  examination  of  the  whole  of  the  district 
north  of  the  Amazon,  between  Popayan  and  the 
mountains  of  French  Guiana.  The  results  obtained  in 
other  branches  of  science  were  no  less  novel  and  im¬ 
portant. 

Humboldt  had  discovered  that  there  exists  amongst  the 
Indians  of  the  Upper  Orinoco  and  the  Rio  Negro  a  race 
with  extremely  fair  complexions,  differing  entirely  from 
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the  natives  of  the  coast.  He  also  noticed  the  curious  tribe 
of  the  Otomaques. 

“These  people,”  he  says,  “who  disfigures  their  bodies 
with  hideous  paintings,  eat  nothing  but  loam  for  some 
three  months,  when  the  height  of  the  Orinico  cuts  them 
off  from  the  turtles  which  form  their  ordinary  food. 
Some  monks  say  they  mix  earth  with  the  fat  of  crocodiles’ 
tails,  but  this  is  a  very  false  assertion.  We  saw  provisions 
made  of  unadulterated  earth,  prepared  only  by  slow  roast¬ 
ing  and  moistening  with  water.” 

Amongst  the  most  curious  of  the  discoveries  made  by 
Humboldt,  we  must  mention  that  of  the  “curare,”  the 
virulent  poison  which  he  saw  manufactured  by  the  Cata- 
rapeni  and  Maquiritare  Indians,  and  a  specimen  of  which 
he  sent  to  the  Institute  with  the  “dapiche,”  a  variety  of 
j  Indian  rubber  hitherto  unknown,  being  the  gum  which 
’  exi«ps  spontaneously  from  the  roots  of  the  trees  known 

Zs^tacio”  and  “cucurma,”  and  dries  underground. 

Humboldt  concluded  his  first  journey  by  the  explora- 
— "“"™9f-  the  southern  districts  of  San  Domingo  and 
and  by  a  short  stay  in  Cuba,  where  he  and  his 
ions  made  several  experiments  with  a  view  to 
Iting  the  making  of  sugar,  surveyed  the  coast  of  the 
and  took  some  astronomical  observations. 

These  occupations  were  interrupted  by  the  news  of  the 
starting  of  Captain  Baudin,  who,  it  was  said,  was  to 
double  Cape  Horn  and  examine  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Peru.  Humboldt,  who  had  promised  to  join  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  at  once  left  Cuba,  and  crossed  South  America  arriv¬ 
ing  on  the  coast  of  Peru  in  time  as  he  thought  to  receive 
the  French  navigator.  Although  Humboldt  had  through¬ 
out  his  long  journey  worked  with  a  view  to  timing  his 
arrival  in  the  Peruvian  capital  to  meet  Baudin,  it  was 
only  when  he  reached  Quito  that  he  ascertained  that  the 
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new  expedition  was  making  for  the  Pacific  by  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  May,  1801,  Humboldt,  still  accompanied  by  the 
faithful  Bonpland,  embarked  at  Cartagena,  whence  he 
proposed  going  first  to  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  and  then  to 
the  lofty  plains  of  Quito.  To  avoid  the  great  heat  the 
travelers  spent  some  time  at  the  pretty  village  of  Turbaco, 
situated  on  the  heights  overlooking  the  coast,  where  they 
made  the  necessary  preparations  for  their  journey.  In 
one  of  their  excursions  in  the  neighborhood  they  visited  a 
very  strange  region,  of  which  their  Indian  guides  had 
often  spoken  under  the  name  of  Volcanitos. 

This  is  a  volcanic  district,  set  in  a  forest  of  palms,  and 
of  the  tree  called  “tola,”  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of 
Turbaco.  According  to  a  legend,  the  country  was  at 
one  time  one  vast  collection  of  burning  mountains,  f,but 
the  first  was  quenched  by  a  saint,  who  merely  poured  a  l  \ 
few  drops  of  holy  water  upon  it.  > 

In  the  center  of  an  extensive  plain  Humboldt  came 
upon  some  twenty  cones  of  grayish  clay,  about  twentjHK^  f 
feet  high,  the  mouths  of  which  were  full  of  waterjBKs 
the  travelers  approached  a  hollow  sound  was  heard|  /suc¬ 
ceeded  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  escape  of  a  great  qiiapnty 
of  gas.  According  to  the  Indians  these  phenomena  had 
recurred  for  many  years. 

Humboldt  noticed  that  the  gas  which  issues  from  these 
small  volcanoes  was  a  far  purer  azote  than  could  then  be 
obtained  by  chemical  laboratories. 

Santa  Fe  is  situated  in  a  valley  8,600  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  Shut  in  on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains,  this 
valley  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  large  lake.  The 
Rio-Bogota  which  receives  all  the  waters  of  the  valley, 
has  forced  a  passage  for  itself  near  the  Tequendama  farm, 
on  the  southwest  of  Santa  Fe,  beyond  which  it  leaves  the 
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plain  by  a  narrow  channel  and  flows  into  the  Magdalena 
basin.  As  a  natural  consequence,  were  this  passage 
blocked,  the  whole  plain  of  Bogota  would  be  inundated 
and  the  ancient  lake  restored.  There  exists  amongst  the 
Indians  a  legend  similar  to  that  connected  with  Roland’s 
Pass  in  the  Pyrenees,  telling  how  one  of  their  heroes 
split  open  the  rocks  and  drained  dry  the  valley  of  Bogota, 
after  which,  content  with  his  exploit,  he  retired  to  the 
sacred  town  of  Eraca,  where  he  did  penance  for  2,000 
years,  inflicting  upon  himself  the  greatest  torture. 

The  cataract  of  Tequendama,  although  not  the  largest 
in  the  world,  yet  affords  a  very  beautiful  sight.  When 
swollen  by  the  addition  of  all  the  waters  of  the  valley, 
the  river,  a  little  above  the  Falls,  is  175  feet  wide,  but  on 
entering  the  defile  which  appears  to  have  been  made  by  an 
earthquake,  it  is  not  more  than  forty  feet  in  breadth.  The 
abyss  into  which  it  flings  itself,  is  no  less  than  600  feet 
deep.  Above  this  vast  precipice  constantly  rises  a  dense 
cloud  of  foam,  which,  falling  again  almost  immedi¬ 
ately,  is  said  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the 
valley. 

Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Bogota  and  that  of  the  Magda¬ 
lena  :  the  one  with  the  climate  and  production  of  Europe, 
the  corn,  the  oaks  and  other  trees  of  our  native  land :  the 
other  with  palms,  sugar  canes,  and  all  the  growths  of  the 
tropics. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  natural  curiosities 
met  with  by  our  travelers  on  the  trip,  was  the  bridge  of 
Jcononzo,  which  they  crossed  in  September,  1801.  At 
the  bottom  of  one  of  the  contracted  ravines,  known  as 
“canons,”  peculiar  to  the  Andes,  a  little  stream,  the  Rio 
Suma  Paz,  has  forced  for  itself  a  narrow  channel.  To 
cross  this  river  would  be  impossible,  had  not  nature  her- 
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self  provided  two  bridges,  one  above  the  other  which  are 
justly  considered  marvels  of  the  country. 

Three  blocks  of  rock  detached  from  one  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  by  the  earthquake  which  produced  this  mighty 
fissure,  have  so  fallen  as  to  balance  each  other  and  form 
a  natural  arch,  to  which  access  is  obtained  by  a  path  along 
the  precipice.  In  the  center  of  this  bridge  there  is  an 
opening  through  which  the  traveler  may  gaze  down  into 
the  infinite  depth  of  the  abyss,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
rolls  the  torrent,  its  terrible  roar  mingled  with  the  inces¬ 
sant  screaming  of  thousands  of  birds.  Sixty  feet  above 
this  bridge  is  a  second,  fifty  feet  long  by  forty  wide,  and 
not  more  than  eight  feet  thick  in  the  middle.  To  serve 
as  a  parapet,  the  natives  have  made  a  slender  balustrade 
of  reeds  along  the  edges  of  this  second  bridge,  from  which 
the  traveler  can  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  magnificent  scene 
beneath  him. 

The  heavy  rain  and  bad  roads  made  the  journey  to 
Quito  very  exhausting,  but  for  all  that  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland  only  halted  there  for  an  absolutely  necessary 
rest,  quickly  pressing  on  for  the  Magdalena  valley,  and 
the  magnificent  forests  clothing  the  sides  of  the  Trinidiu 
in  the  Central  Andes. 

This  mountain  is  considered  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
cross  in  the  whole  chain.  Even  when  the  weather  is 
favorable,  twelve  days,  at  least,  are  necessary  for  travers¬ 
ing  the  forests,  in  which  not  a  human  creature  is  seen 
and  no  food  can  be  obtained.  The  highest  point  is  1,200 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  path  leading  up  to  it 
is  in  many  parts  only  one  foot  wide.  The  traveler  is 
generally  carried,  bound  to  a  chair  in  a  sitting  posture, 
on  the  back  of  a  native,  as  a  porter  carries  a  trunk. 

“We  preferred  to  go  on  foot,”  says  Humboldt  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother,  “and  the  weather  being  very  fine  we 
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were  only  seventeen  days  in  these  solitudes,  where  not  a 
trace  is  to  be  seen  of  any  inhabitant.  The  night  is  passed 
in  temporary  huts  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  heliconia, 
brought  on  purpose.  On  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes 
marshes  have  to  be  crossed,  into  which  one  sinks  up  to 
the  knees;  and  the  weather  having  changed  when  we 
reached  them,  it  rained  in  torrents  for  the  last  few  days. 
Our  boots  rotted  on  our  feet,  and  we  reached  Carthago 
with  naked  and  bleeding  feet,  but  enriched  with  a  fine 
collection  of  new  plants. 

“From  Carthago  we  went  to  Popayan  by  way  of  Buga, 
crossing  the  fine  Cauca  valley,  and  skirting  along  the 
mountain  of  Choca,  with  the  platina  mines  for  which  it 
is  famous. 

“We  spent  October,  1801,  at  Popayan,  whence  we 
made  excursions  to  the  basaltic  mountains  of  Julusuito 
and  the  craters  of  the  Purace  volcano,  which  discharge 
hydro-sulphuric  steam  and  porphyritic  granite  with  a  ter¬ 
rible  noise.  .  .  . 

“The  greatest  difficulties  were  met  with  in  going  from 
Popayan  to  Quito.  We  had  to  pass  the  Pasto  Paramos, 
and  that  in  the  rainy  season,  which  had  now  set  in.  A 
‘paramo’  in  the  Andes  is  a  district  some  1,700  or  2,000 
fathoms  high,  where  vegetation  ceases,  and  the  cold  is 
piercing. 

“We  went  from  Popayan  to  Almager  and  thence  to 
Pasto,  at  the  foot  of  a  terrible  volcano  by  way  of  the 
fearful  precipices  forming  the  ascent  to  the  summit  of 
the  Cordillera,  thus  avoiding  the  heat  of  the  Patia  valley, 
where  one  night  will  often  bring  on  the  fever  known  as 
the  Calenture,  de  Patia,  lasting  three  or  four  months. 

The  province  of  Pasto  consists  entirely  of  a  frozen 
plateau  almost  too  lofty  for  any  vegetation  to  thrive  on 
it,  surrounded  by  volcanoes  and  sulphur  mines  from 
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which  spiral  columns  of  smoke  are  perpetually  issuing. 
The  inhabitants  have  no  food  but  batatas,  and  when  they 
run  short  they  are  obliged  to  live  upon  a  little  tree  called 
“achupalla,”  for  which  they  have  to  contend  with  the 
bear  of  the  Andes.  After  being  wet  through  night  and 
day  for  two  months,  and  being  all  but  drowned  in  a  sud¬ 
den  flood,  accompanied  by  an  earthquake  near  the  town 
of  Jbarra,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  arrived  on  the  6th 
January,  1801,  at  Quito,  where  they  were  received  in  cor¬ 
dial  and  princely  style  by  the  Marquis  of  Selva-Alegre. 

Quito  is  a  fine  town,  but  the  intense  cold  and  the  bar¬ 
ren  mountains  surrounding  it  make  it  a  gloomy  place  to 
stay  in.  Since  the  great  earthquake  of  the  4th  Febru¬ 
ary,  1797,  the  temperature  has  considerably  decreased, 
and  Bouguer,  who  registered  it  at  an  average  of  from  15° 
to  16°  would  be  surprised  to  find  it  varying  from  4°  to 
10°  Reaumur.  Cotopaxi  and  Pinchincha,  Antisana  and 
Illinaza,  the  various  craters  of  one  subterranean  fire, 
were  all  examined  by  the  travelers,  a  fortnight  being 
devoted  to  each. 

Humboldt  twice  reached  the  edge  of  the  Pinchincha 
crater,  never  before  seen  except  by  Condamine. 

“I  made  my  first  trip,”  he  says,  “accompanied  only  by 
an  Indian.  Condamine  had  approached  the  crater  by  the 
lower  part  of  its  edge  which  was  covered  with  snow,  and 
in  this  first  attempt  I  followed  his  example.  But  we 
nearly  perished.  The  Indian  sank  to  the  breast  in  a 
crevasse,  and  we  found  to  our  horror  that  we  were  walk¬ 
ing  on  a  bridge  of  frozen  snow,  for  a  little  in  advance 
of  us  there  were  some  holes  through  which  we  could  see 
the  light.  Without  knowing  it  we  were  in  fact  on  the 
vaults  belonging  to  the  crater  itself.  Startled  but  not 
discouraged,  I  changed  my  plan.  From  the  outer  rim 
of  the  crater,  flung  as  it  were  upon  the  abyss,  rise  three 
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peaks,  three  rocks,  which  are  not  covered  with  snow,  be¬ 
cause  the  steam  from  the  volcano  prevents  the  water 
from  freezing.  I  climbed  upon  one  of  these  rocks  and 
on  the  top  of  it  found  a  stone  attached  on  one  side  only 
to  the  rock  and  undermined  beneath,  so  as  to  protrude 
like  a  balcony  over  the  precipice.  This  stone  was  but 
about  twelve  feet  long  by  six  broad,  and  is  terribly  shaken 
by  the  frequent  earthquakes,  of  which  we  counted 
eighteen  in  less  than  thirty  minutes.  To  examine  the 
depths  of  the  crater  thoroughly  we  lay  on  our  faces,  and 
I  do  not  think  imagination  could  conceive  anything 
drearier,  more  gloomy,  or  more  awful  than  what  we  saw. 
The  crater  consists  of  a  circular  hole  nearly  a  league  in 
circumference,  the  jagged  edges  of  which  are  surrounded 
by  snow.  The  interior  is  of  pitchy  blackness,  but  so  vast 
is  the  gulf  that  the  summits  of  several  mountains  situated 
in  it  can  be  made  out  at  a  depth  of  some  300  fathoms, 
so  only  fancy  where  their  bases  must  be!” 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  the  bottom  of  the  crater  must 
be  on  a  level  with  the  town  of  Quito.  Condamine  found 
this  volcano  extinct  and  covered  with  snow,  but  we  had  to 
take  the  bad  news  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  that 
the  neighboring  burning  mountain  is  really  active.” 

Humboldt  ascended  the  volcano  of  Antisana  to  a  height 
of  2,773  fathoms,  but  could  go  no  further,  as  the  cold 
was  so  intense  that  the  blood  started  from  the  lips,  eyes, 
and  gums  of  the  travelers.  It  was  impossible  to  reach 
the  crater  of  Cotopaxi. 

On  the  9th  June,  1802,  Humboldt,  accompanied  by 
Bonpland,  started  from  Quito  to  examine  Chimborazo 
and  Tungurunga.  The  peak  of  the  latter  fell  in  during 
the  earthquake  of  1797,  and  Humboldt  found  its  height 
to  be  but  2,531  fathoms  whilst  in  Condamine’s  time  it 
was  2,620  fathoms. 
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From  Quito  the  travelers  went  to  the  Amazon  by  way 
of  Lactacunga,  Ambato  and  Rio-Bamba  situated  in  the 
province  laid  waste  by  the  earthquake  of  1797,  when 
40,000  inhabitants  were  swallowed  up  by  water  and  mud. 
Going  down  the  Andes,  Humboldt  and  his  companions 
had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  remains  of  the  Yega 
road,  leading  from  Cusco  to  Assuay,  and  known  as  the 
Inca’s  road.  It  was  built  entirely  of  hewn  stones,  and 
was  very  straight.  It  might  have  been  taken  for  one  of 
the  best  Roman  roads.  In  the  same  neighborhood  are 
the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  Inca  Fupayupangi,  described 
by  Condamine  in  the  minutes  of  the  Berlin  Academy. 

After  a  stay  of  ten  days  at  Cuenqa,  Humboldt  entered 
the  province  of  Jaen,  surveyed  the  Maranon  as  far  as 
the  Rio  Napo,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  astronomical  ob¬ 
servations  he  was  able  to  make,  supplemented  Conda- 
mine’s  map.  On  the  23rd  October,  1802,  Humboldt  en¬ 
tered  Lima,  where  he  successfully  observed  the  transit  of 
Mercury. 

After  spending  a  month  in  that  capital  he  started  for 
Guayaquil,  whence  he  went  by  sea  to  Acapulco  in  Spanish 
America. 

The  vast  number  of  notes  collected  by  Humboldt  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  he  spent  in  Mexico,  and  which  led  to  the 
publication  of  his  Essay  on  Spanish  America,  would, 
after  what  we  have  said  of  his  previous  proceedings,  be 
enough  to  prove,  if  proof  were  needed,  what  a  passion 
he  had  for  knowledge,  how  indomitable  was  his  energy 
and  how  immense  his  power  of  work. 

At  one  and  the  same  time  he  was  studying  the  an¬ 
tiquities  and  the  history  of  Mexico,  the  character,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  language  of  its  people,  and  taking  observations 
in  natural  history,  physical  geography,  chemistry,  astron¬ 
omy,  and  topography. 
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The  Tasco,  Moran,  and  Guanajuato  mines,  which  yield 
a  profit  of  several  million  piastres  per  annum,  first  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  Humboldt,  who  had  early  studied 
geology.  He  then  examined  the  Jerullo  volcano,  which, 
although  situated  in  the  center  of  an  immense  plain  thirty- 
six  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  more  than  forty  from  any 
volcano,  discharged  earth  on  the  29th  September,  1759, 
and  formed  a  mountain  of  cinders  and  clay  1,700  feet 
high. 

In  Mexico  the  travelers  were  able  to  obtain  everything 
necessary  to  the  arrangement  of  the  immense  collections 
they  had  accumulated,  to  classify  and  compare  the  ob¬ 
servations  each  had  taken,  and  to  prepare  their  geographi¬ 
cal  map  for  publication. 

Finally,  in  January,  1804,  they  left  Acapulco  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  to  take 
the  dimensions  of  the  two  lofty  Puebla  volcanoes. 

Popocatepelt,  says  Desborough  Cooley,  “is  always 
active,  although  nothing  but  smoke  and  ashes  have  issued 
from  its  crater  for  centuries.  It  is  not  only  2,000  feet 
higher  than  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Europe,  but  is  also 
the  loftiest  mountain  in  Spanish  America.”  In  spite  of 
the  great  quantity  of  snow  which  had  recently  fallen, 
Humboldt  accomplished  the  ascent  of  the  Cofre,  1,300 
feet  higher  than  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  obtaining  from  its 
summit,  an  extensive  and  varied  view,  embracing  the 
Puebla  plain  and  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Mexican  Cor¬ 
dilleras,  clothed  with  thick  forests  of  “liquidambar,”  tree 
ferns  and  sensitive  plants.  The  travelers  were  able  to 
make  out  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  castle  of  San  Juan 
d’Ulloa  and  the  seashore. 

The  mountain  owes  its  name  of  Cofre  to  a  naked  rock 
of  pyramidal  form  which  rises  like  a  tower  from  its  sum¬ 
mit  at  a  height  of  500  feet. 
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After  this  last  trip  Humboldt  went  down  to  Vera 
Cruz,  and  having  fortunately  escaped  the  yellow  fever 
then  decimating  the  population,  he  set  sail  for  Cuba, 
where  he  had  left  the  greater  part  of  his  collection,  going 
thence  to  Philadelphia.  There  he  remained  a  few  weeks 
to  make  a  cursory  study  of  the  political  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  returning  to  Europe  in  August,  1804. 

The  results  of  Humboldt’s  travels  were  such,  that  he 
may  be  justly  called  the  discoverer  of  Equinoctial  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  before  his  time  had  been  explored  without  be¬ 
coming  really  known,  while  many  of  its  innumerable 
riches  were  absolutely  ignored.  It  must  be  fully  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  no  traveler  ever  before  did  so  much  as 
Humboldt  for  physical  geography  and  its  kindred  sci¬ 
ences.  He  was  the  very  ideal  of  a  traveler,  and  the  world 
is  indebted  to  him  for  important  generalizations  concern¬ 
ing  magnetism  and  climate ;  whose  results  are  plainly  seen 
in  the  isothermal  lines  of  modern  maps.  The  writings 
of  Humboldt  mark  an  era  in  the  science  of  geography, 
and  have  led  to  many  further  researches. 
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HE  second  day  after  my  arrival  in  Ujiji  I  asked 


the  Doctor  if  he  did  not  feel  a  desire,  sometimes. 


to  visit  his  country,  and  take  a  little  rest  after  his 
six  years’  explorations ;  and  the  answer  he  gave  me  fully 
reveals  the  man.11  Said  he: 

“I  would  like  very  much  to  go  home  and  see  my  child¬ 
ren  once  again,  but  I  cannot  bring  my  heart  to  abandon 
the  task  I  have  undertaken,  when  it  is  so  nearly  completed. 
It  only  requires  six  or  seven  months  more  to  trace  the 
true  source  that  I  have  discovered  with  Petherick’s  branch 
of  the  White  Nile,  or  with  the  Albert  N’Yanza  of  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  which  is  the  lake  called  by  the  natives  ‘Cho- 
wambe.’  Why  should  I  go  home  before  my  task  is  ended, 
to  have  to  come  back  again  to  do  what  I  can  very  well 
do  now?” 

"And  why,”  I  asked,  "did  you  come  so  far  back  without 
finishing  the  task  which  you  say  you  have  got  to  do?” 

"Simply  because  I  was  forced.  My  men  would  not 
budge  a  step  forward.  They  mutinied,  and  formed  a 
secret  resolution — if  I  still  insisted  on  going  on — to  raise 
a  disturbance  in  the  country,  and  after  they  had  effected 
it  to  abandon  me ;  in  which  case  I  should  have  been  killed. 
It  was  dangerous  to  go  any  further.  I  had  explored  six 
hundred  miles  of  the  watershed,  had  traced  all  the  prin- 
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cipal  streams  which  discharged  their  waters  mto  the  cen¬ 
tral  line  of  drainage,  but  when  about  starting  to  explore 
the  last  hundred  miles  the  hearts  of  my  people  failed 
them,  and  they  set  about  frustrating  me  in  every  possible 
way.  Now,  having  returned  seven  hundred  miles  to  get 
a  new  supply  of  stores,  and  another  escort,  I  find  myself 
destitute  of  even  the  means  to  live  but  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  sick  in  mind  and  body.” 

Here  I  may  pause  to  ask  the  reader  how  he  would  have 
comported  himself  in  such  a  crisis,  under  such  an  accum¬ 
ulation  of  difficulties.  Many  would  have  been  in  exceed¬ 
ing  hurry  to  get  home  to  tell  the  news  of  the  continued 
explorations  and  discoveries,  and  to  relieve  the  anxiety 
of  the  sorrowing  family  and  friends  awaiting  their  return. 
Enough  surely  had  been  accomplished  towards  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  that  had  exercised  the  minds  of  his 
scientific  associates  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
This  was  no  negative  exploration,  it  was  hard,  earnest 
labor  of  years,  self-abnegation,  enduring  patience,  and 
exalted  fortitude  such  as  ordinary  men  fail  to  exhibit. 

Suppose  Livingstone,  following  the  custom  of  other 
travelers,  had  hurried  to  the  coast  after  he  had  discovered 
Lake  Bangweolo,  to  tell  the  news  to  the  geographical 
world;  then  had  returned  to  discover  Moero,  and  run 
away  again ;  then  came  back  once  more  only  to  discover 
Kamolondo,  and  to  race  back  again.  But  no ;  he  not  onlv 
discovers  the  Chambezi,  Lake  Bangweolo,  Luapula  River, 
Lake  Moero,  Lualaba  River,  and  Lake  Kamolondo,  but 
he  still  tirelessly  urges  his  steps  forward  to  put  the  final 
completion  to  the  grand  lacustrine  river  system.  Had  he 
followed  the  example  of  ordinary  explorers,  he  would 
have  been  running  backwards  and  forwards  to  tell  the 
news,  instead  of  exploring;  and  he  might  have  been  able 
to  write  a  volume  upon  the  discovery  of  each  lake,  and 
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earn  much  money  thereby.  They  are  no  few  months’  ex¬ 
plorations  that  form  the  contents  of  his  books.  His 
“Missionary  Travels”  embraces  a  period  of  sixteen  years; 
his  book  on  the  Zambezi,  five  years;  and  if  the  great 
traveler  lives  to  come  home,  his  third  book,  the  grandest 
of  all,  must  contain  the  records  of  eight  or  nine  years. 

It  is  a  principle  with  Livingstone  to  do  well  what  he 
undertakes  to  do ;  and  in  the  consciousness  that  he  is  doing 
it,  despite  the  yearning  for  his  home  which  is  sometimes 
overpowering,  he  finds,  to  a  certain  extent,  contentment, 
if  not  happiness.  And  though  to  men  differently  con¬ 
stituted  a  long  residence  amongst  the  savages  of  Africa 
would  be  contemplated  with  horror,  yet  Livingstone’s 
mind  can  find  pleasure  and  food  for  philosophic  studies. 
The  wonders  of  primeval  nature,  the  great  forests  and 
sublime  mountains,  the  perennial  streams  and  sources 
of  the  great  lakes,  the  marvels  of  the  earth,  the  splendors 
of  the  tropic  sky  by  day  and  by  night — all  terrestrial  and 
celestial  phenomena  are  manna  to  a  man  of  such  self- 
abnegation  and  devoted  philanthropic  spirit.  He  can  be 
charmed  with  the  primitive  simplicity  of  Ethiop’s  dusky 
children,  with  whom  he  has  spent  so  many  years  of  his 
life ;  he  has  a  sturdy  faith  in  their  capabilities ;  sees  virtue 
in  them  where  others  see  nothing  but  savagery;  and 
wherever  he  has  gone  among  them,  he  has  sought  to 
elevate  a  people  that  were  apparently  forgotten  of  God 
and  Christian  man. 

One  night  I  took  out  my  notebook,  and  prepared  to 
take  down  from  his  own  lips  what  he  had  to  say  about 
his  travels ;  and  unhesitatingly  he  related  his  experiences, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  summary : 

Dr.  David  Livingstone  left  the  island  of  Zanzibar  in 
March,  1866.  On  the  7th  of  the  following  month  he 
departed  from  Mikindiny  Bay  for  the  interior,  with  an 
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expedition  consisting  of  twelve  Sepoys  from  Bombay, 
nine  men  from  Johanna,  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  seven 
liberated  slaves,  and  two  Zambezi  men,  taking  them  as 
an  experiment;  six  camels,  three  buffaloes,  two  mules, 
and  three  donkeys.  He  had  thus  thirty  men  with  him, 
twelve  of  whom,  viz.,  the  Sepoys,  were  to  act  as  guards 
for  the  expedition.  They  were  mostly  armed  with  the 
Enfield  rifles  presented  to  the  Doctor  by  the  Bombay 
Government.  The  baggage  of  the  expedition  consisted 
of  ten  bales  of  cloth  and  two  bags  of  beads,  which  were 
to  serve  as  the  currency  by  which  they  would  be  enabled 
to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  countries  the 
Doctor  intended  to  visit.  Besides  the  cumbrous  moneys, 
they  carried  several  boxes  of  instruments,  such  as  chro¬ 
nometers,  air  thermometers,  sextant,  and  artificial  hori¬ 
zon,  boxes  containing  clothes,  medicines,  and  personal 
necessaries. 

The  expedition  traveled  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rovuma 
River,  a  route  as  full  of  difficulties  as  any  that  could  be 
chosen.  For  miles  Livingstone  and  his  party  had  to  cut 
their  way  with  their  axes  through  the  dense  and  almost 
impenetrable  jungles  which  lined  the  river  s  banks.  The 
road  was  a  mere  footpath,  leading  in  the  most  erratic 
fashion  into  and  through  the  dense  vegetation,  seeking 
the  easiest  outlet  from  it  without  any  regard  to  the  course 
it  ran.  The  pagazis  were  able  to  proceed  easily  enough, 
but  the  camels,  on  account  of  their  enormous  height,  could 
not  advance  a  step  without  the  axes  of  the  party  first  clear¬ 
ing  the  way.  These  tools  of  foresters  were  almost  always 
required;  but  the  advance  of  the  expedition  was  often 
retarded  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Sepoys  and  Johanna 
men  to  work. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  expedition  from  the 
coast,  the  murmurings  and  complaints  of  these  men  began. 
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and  upon  every  occasion  and  at  every  opportunity  they 
evinced  a  decided  hostility  to  an  advance.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  progress  of  the  Doctor,  in  hopes  that  it  would 
compel  him  to  return  to  the  coast,  these  men  so  cruelly 
treated  the  animals  that  before  long  there  was  not  one 
left  alive.  But  as  this  scheme  failed,  they  set  about  in¬ 
stigating  the  natives  against  the  white  man,  whom  they 
accused  most  wantonly  of  strange  practices.  As  this  plan 
was  most  likely  to  succeed,  and  as  it  was  dangerous  to 
have  such  men  with  him,  the  Doctor  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  best  to  discharge  them,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  sent  the  Sepoys  back  to  the  coast;  but  not  without 
having  first  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  subsistence 
on  their  journey  to  the  coast.  These  men  were  such  a 
disreputable  set  that  the  natives  spoke  of  them  as  the 
Doctor’s  slaves. 

One  of  their  worst  sins  was  their  custom  of  giving 
their  guns  and  ammunition  to  carry  to  the  first  woman 
or  boy  they  met,  whom  they  impressed  for  that  purpose 
by  such  threats  or  promises  as  they  were  totally  unable 
to  perform,  and  unwarranted  in  making.  An  hour’s 
marching  was  sufficient  to  fatigue  them,  after  which  they 
lay  down  on  the  road  to  bewail  their  hard  fate,  and  concoct 
new  schemes  to  frustrate  their  leader’s  purposes.  To¬ 
wards  night  they  generally  made  their  appearance  at  the 
camping  ground  with  the  looks  of  half-dead  men.  Such 
men  naturally  made  but  a  poor  escort ;  for,  had  the  party 
been  attacked  by  a  wandering  tribe  of  natives  of  any 
strength,  the  Doctor  could  have  made  no  defense,  and 
no  other  alternative  would  have  been  left  to  him  but  to 
surrender  and  be  ruined. 

The  Doctor  and  his  little  party  arrived  on  the  18th 
July,  1866,  at  a  village  belonging  to  a  chief  of  the  Wahi- 
you,  situate  eight  days’  march  south  of  the  Rovuma,  and 
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overlooking  the  watershed  of  the  Lake  Nyassa.  The 
territory  lying  between  the  Rovuma  River  and  this  Wahi- 
you  chieftain  was  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  during  the 
transit  of  which  Livingstone  and  his  expedition  suffered 
considerably  from  hunger  and  desertion  of  men. 

Early  in  August,  1866,  the  Doctor  came  to  the  country 
of  Mponda,  a  chief  who  dwelt  near  the  Lake  Nyassa. 
On  the  road  thither,  two  of  the  liberated  slaves  deserted 
him.  Here  also,  Wekotani — not  Wakotani — a  protege 
of  the  Doctor,  insisted  upon  his  discharge,  alleging  as 
an  excuse — an  excuse  which  the  Doctor  subsequently 
found  to  be  untrue— that  he  had  found  his  brother.  He 
also  stated  that  his  family  lived  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Nyassa  Lake.  He  further  stated  that  Mponda’s  favorite 
wife  was  his  sister.  Perceiving  that  Wekotani  was  un¬ 
willing  to  go  with  him  further,  the  Doctor  took  him  to 
Mponda,  who  now  saw  and  heard  of  him  for  the  first 
time,  and,  having  furnished  the  ungrateful  boy  with 
enough  cloth  and  beads  to  keep  him  until  his  “big  brother” 
should  call  for  him,  left  him  with  the  chief,  after  first 
assuring  himself  that  he  would  receive  honorable  treat¬ 
ment  from  him. 

The  Doctor  also  gave  Wekotani  writing  paper— as  he 
could  read  and  write,  being  accomplishments  acquired 
at  Bombay,  where  he  had  been  put  to  school— so  that, 
should  he  at  any  time  feel  disposed,  he  might  write  to 
Mr.  Horace  Waller  or  to  himself.  The  Doctor  further 
enjoined  him  not  to  join  in  any  of  the  slave  raids  usually 
made  by  his  countrymen,  the  men  of  Nyassa,  on  their 
neighbors.  Upon  finding  that  his  application  for  a  dis- 
charge  was  successful,  Wekotani  endeavored  to  induce 
Chumah,  another  protege  of  the  Doctor’s,  and  a  com¬ 
panion,  or  chum,  of  Wekotani,  to  leave  the  Doctor’s 
service  and  proceed  with  him,  promising,  as  a  bribe,  a 
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wife  and  plenty  of  pombe  from  his  “big  brother.” 
Chumah,  upon  referring  the  matter  to  the  Doctor,  was 
advised  not  to  go,  as  he  (the  Doctor)  strongly  suspected 
that  Wekotani  wanted  only  to  make  him  his  slave. 
Chumah  wisely  withdrew  from  his  tempter.  From 
Mponda’s,  the  Doctor  proceeded  to  the  heel  of  the  Nyassa, 
to  the  village  of  a  Babisa  chief,  who  required  medicine 
for  a  skin  disease.  With  his  usual  kindness,  he  stayed 
at  this  chief’s  village  to  treat  his  malady. 

While  here,  a  half-caste  Arab  arrived  from  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  reported  that  he  had  been  plundered 
by  a  band  of  Mazitu,  at  a  place  which  the  Doctor  and 
Musa,  chief  of  the  Johanna  men,  were  very  well  aware 
was  at  least  150  miles  north-northwest  of  where  they  were 
then  stopping.  Musa,  however,  for  his  own  reasons — 
which  will  appear  presently — eagerly  listened  to  the  Arab’s 
tale,  and  gave  full  credence  to  it.  Having  well  digested 
its  horrible  details,  he  came  to  the  Doctor  to  give  him  the 
full  benefit  of  what  he  had  heard  with  such  willing  ears. 
The  traveler  patiently  listened  to  the  narrative,  which 
lost  nothing  of  its  portentous  significance  through  Musa’s 
relation,  and  then  asked  Musa  if  he  believed  it.  “Yes,” 
answered  Musa,  readily;  “he  tell  me  true,  true.  I  ask 
him  good,  and  he  tell  true,  true.”  The  Doctor,  however, 
said  he  did  not  believe  it,  for  the  Mazitu  would  not  have 
been  satisfied  with  merely  plundering  a  man,  they  would 
have  murdered  him;  but  suggested,  in  order  to  allay  the 
fears  of  his  Moslem  subordinate,  that  they  should  both 
proceed  to  the  chief  with  whom  they  were  staying,  who, 
being  a  sensible  man,  would  be  able  to  advise  them  as  to 
the  probability  or  improbability  of  the  tale  being  correct. 
Together,  they  proceeded  to  the  Babisa  chief,  who,  when 
he  had  heard  the  Arab’s  story,  unhesitatingly  denounced 
the  Arab  as  a  liar,  and  his  story  without  the  least  founda- 
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tion  in  fact;  giving  as  a  reason  that,  if  the  Mazitu  had 
been  lately  in  that  vicinity,  he  should  have  heard  of  it 
soon  enough. 

But  Musa  broke  out  with  “No,  no.  Doctor ;  no,  no,  no ; 
I  no  want  to  go  to  Mazitu.  I  no  want  Mazitu  to  kill 
me.  I  want  to  see  my  father,  my  mother,  my  child,  in 
Johanna.  I  want  no  Mazitu.”  These  are  Musa’s  ipsis- 
sima  verba. 

To  which  the  Doctor  replied,  “I  don’t  want  Mazitu  to 
kill  me  either;  but,  as  you  are  afraid  of  them,  I  promise 
to  go  straight  west  until  we  get  far  past  the  beat  of  the 
Mazitu.” 

Musa  was  not  satisfied,  but  kept  moaning  and  sorrow¬ 
ing,  saying,  “If  we  had  two  hundred  guns  with  us  I 
would  go;  but  our  small  party  of  men  will  attack  by 
night,  and  kill  all.” 

The  Doctor  repeated  his  promise,  “But  I  will  not  go 
near  them ;  I  will  go  west.” 

As  soon  as  he  turned  his  face  westward,  Musa  and 
the  Johanna  men  ran  away  in  a  body. 

The  Doctor  says,  in  commenting  upon  Musa’s  con¬ 
duct,  that  he  felt  strongly  tempted  to  shoot  Musa  and 
another  ringleader,  but  was,  nevertheless,  glad  that  he 
did  not  soil  his  hands  with  their  vile  blood.  A  day  or 
two  afterwards,  another  of  his  men — Simeon  Price  by 
name — came  to  the  Doctor  with  the  same  tale  about  the 
Mazitu,  but,  compelled  by  the  scant  number  of  his  people 
to  repress  all  such  tendencies  to  desertion  and  faint¬ 
heartedness,  the  Doctor  silenced  him  at  once,  and  sternly 
forbade  him  to  utter  the  name  of  the  Mazitu  any  more. 

Had  the  natives  not  assisted  him,  he  must  have  de¬ 
spaired  of  ever  being  able  to  penetrate  the  wild  and 
unexplored  interior  which  he  was  now  about  to  tread. 
“Fortunately,”  as  the  Doctor  says  with  unction,  “I  was 
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in  a  country  now,  after  leaving  the  shores  of  Nyassa, 
which  the  foot  of  the  slave  trader  has  not  trod;  it 
was  a  new  and  virgin  land,  and  of  course,  as  I  have  always 
found  in  such  cases,  the  natives  were  really  good  and 
hospitable,  and  for  very  small  portions  of  cloth  my  bag¬ 
gage  was  conveyed  from  village  to  village  by  them.”  In 
many  other  ways  the  traveler,  in  his  extremity,  was 
kindly  treated  by  the  yet  unsophisticated  and  innocent 
natives. 

On  leaving  this  hospitable  region  in  the  early  part  of 
December,  1866,  the  Doctor  entered  a  country  where  the 
Mazitu  had  exercised  their  customary  marauding  pro¬ 
pensities.  The  land  was  swept  clean  of  provisions  and 
cattle,  and  the  people  had  emigrated  to  other  countries, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  those  ferocious  plunderers.  Again 
the  expedition  was  besieged  by  the  pinching  hunger  they 
suffered ;  they  had  recourse  to  the  wild  fruits  which  some 
parts  of  the  country  furnished.  At  intervals  the  condition 
of  the  hard-pressed  band  was  made  worse  by  the  heart¬ 
less  desertion  of  some  of  its  members,  who  more  than 
once  departed  with  the  Doctor’s  personal  kit,  changes  of 
clothes,  linen  etc.  With  more  or  less  misfortunes  con¬ 
stantly  dogging  his  footsteps,  he  traversed  in  safety  the 
countries  of  the  Babisa,  Bobemba,  Barungu,  Ba-ulungu, 
and  Lunda. 

In  the  country  of  Lunda  lives  the  famous  Cazembe, 
who  was  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by  Dr.  Lacerda, 
the  Portuguese  traveler.  Cazembe  is  a  most  intelligent 
prince;  he  is  a  tall,  stalwart  man,  who  wears  a  peculiar 
kind  of  dress,  made  of  crimson  print,  in  the  form  of  a 
prodigious  kilt.  In  this  state  dress,  King  Cazembe  re¬ 
ceived  Dr.  Livingstone,  surrounded  by  his  chiefs  and 
bodyguards.  A  chief,  who  had  been  deputed  by  the  King 
and  elders  to  discover  all  about  the  white  man,  then  stood 
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up  before  the  assembly,  and  in  a  loud  voice  gave  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  inquiry  he  had  instituted.  He  had  heard  that 
the  white  man  had  come  to  look  for  waters,  for  rivers, 
and  seas;  though  he  could  not  understand  what  the  white 
man  could  want  with  such  things,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  object  was  good.  Then  Cazembe  asked  what  the 
Doctor  proposed  doing,  and  where  he  thought  of  going. 
The  Doctor  replied  that  he  had  thought  of  proceeding 
south,  as  he  had  heard  of  lakes  and  rivers  being  in  that 
direction.  Cazembe  asked,  “What  can  you  want  to  go 
there  for?  The  water  is  close  here.  There  is  plenty  of 
large  water  in  this  neighborhood.”  Before  breaking  up 
the  assembly,  Cazembe  gave  orders  to  let  the  white  man 
go  where  he  would  through  his  country  undisturbed  and 
unmolested.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  he  had  seen, 
he  said,  and  he  liked  him. 

Shortly  after  his  introduction  to  the  King,  the  Queen 
entered  the  large  house,  surrounded  by  a  bodyguard 
of  Amazons  with  spears.  She  was  a  fine,  tall,  handsome 
young  woman,  and  evidently  thought  she  was  about  to 
make  an  impression  upon  the  rustic  white  man,  for  she 
had  clothed  herself  after  a  most  royal  fashion,  and  was 
armed  with  a  ponderous  spear.  But  her  appearance — 
so  different  from  what  the  Doctor  had  imagined — caused 
him  to  laugh,  which  entirely  spoiled  the  effect  intended; 
for  the  laugh  of  the  Doctor  was  so  contagious,  that  she 
herself  was  the  first  to  imitate  it,  and  the  Amazons, 
courtier-like,  followed  suit.  Much  disconcerted  by  this, 
the  Queen  ran  back,  followed  by  her  obedient  damsels — 
a  retreat  most  undignified  and  unqueenlike,  compared 
with  her  majestic  advent  into  the  Doctor’s  presence.  But 
Livingstone  will  have  much  to  say  about  his  reception  at 
this  court,  and  about  this  interesting  King  and  Queen; 
and  who  can  so  well  relate  the  scenes  he  witnessed, 
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and  which  belong  exclusively  to  him,  as  he  himself? 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  country  of  Lunda,  or 
Londa,  and  before  he  had  entered  the  district  ruled  over 
by  Cazembe,  he  had  crossed  a  river  called  the  Chambezi, 
which  was  quite  an  important  stream.  The  similarity  of 
the  name  with  that  large  and  noble  river  south,  which 
will  be  forever  connected  with  his  name,  misled  Living¬ 
stone  at  that  time,  and  he,  accordingly,  did  not  pay  to  it 
the  attention  it  deserved,  believing  that  the  Chambezi 
was  but  the  headwaters  of  the  Zambezi,  and  consequently 
had  no  bearing  or  connection  with  the  sources  of  the 
river  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  was  in  search.  His  fault 
was  in  relying  too  implicitly  upon  the  correctness  of 
Portuguese  information.  This  error  it  cost  him  many 
months  of  tedious  labor  and  travel  to  rectify. 

From  the  beginning  of  1867 — the  time  of  his  arrival 
at  Cazembe’s — till  the  middle  of  March,  1869 — the  time 
of  his  arrival  at  Ujiji — he  was  mostly  engaged  in  correct¬ 
ing  the  errors  and  misrepresentations  of  the  Portuguese 
travelers.  The  Portuguese,  in  speaking  of  the  River 
Chambezi,  invariably  spoke  of  it  as  “our  own  Zambezi, 
— that  is,  the  Zambezi  which  flows  through  the  Portuguese 
possessions  of  the  Mozambique.  “In  going  to  Cazembe 
from  Nyassa,”  said  they,  “you  will  cross  our  own 
Zambezi.”  Such  positive  and  reiterated  information — 
given  not  only  orally,  but  in  their  books  and  maps — was, 
naturally,  confusing.  When  the  Doctor  perceived  that 
what  he  saw  and  what  they  described  were  at  variance, 
out  of  a  sincere  wish  to  be  correct,  and  lest  he  might  have 
been  mistaken  himself,  he  started  to  retravel  the  ground 
he  had  traveled  before.  Over  and  over  again  he 

traversed  the  several  countries  watered  by  the  several 
rivers  of  the  complicated  water  system,  like  an  uneasy 
spirit.  Over  and  over  again  he  asked  the  same  questions 
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from  the  different  peoples  he  met,  until  he  was  obliged  to 
desist,  lest  they  might  say,  “The  man  is  mad ;  he  has  got 
water  on  the  brain!” 

But  his  travels  and  tedious  labors  in  Lunda  and  the 
adjacent  countries  have  established  beyond  doubt— first, 
that  the  Chambezi  is  a  totally  distinct  river  from  the 
Zambezi  of  the  Portuguese ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
Chambezi,  starting  from  about  latitude  11°  south,  is  no 
other  than  the  most  southerly  feeder  of  the  great  Nile; 
thus  giving  that  famous  river  a  length  of  over  2,000 
miles  of  direct  latitude;  making  it,  second  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  the  longest  river  in  the  world.  The  real  and 
true  name  of  the  Zambezi  is  Dombazi.  When  Lacerda 
and  his  Portuguese  successors,  coming  to  Cazembe,  crossed 
the  Chambezi,  and  heard  its  name,  they  very  naturally 
set  it  down  as  “our  own  Zambezi,”  and,  without  further 
inquiry,  sketched  it  as  running  in  that  direction. 

During  his  researches  in  that  region,  so  pregnant  in 
discoveries,  Livingstone  came  to  a  lake  lying  northeast 
of  Cazembe,  which  the  natives  call  Liemba,  from  the 
country  of  that  name  which  bordered  it  on  the  east  and 
south.  In  tracing  the  lake  north,  he  found  it  to  be  none 
other  than  the  Tanganika,  or  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  it,  which  looks,  on  the  Doctor’s  map,  very  much  like 
an  outline  of  Italy.  The  latitude  of  the  southern  end 
of  this  great  body  of  water  is  about  8°  to  42'  south,  which 
thus  gives  it  a  length,  from  north  to  south,  of  360 
geographical  miles.  From  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Tanganika  he  crossed  Marungu,  and  came  in  sight  of 
Lake  Moero.  Tracing  this  lake,  which  is  about  sixty 
miles  in  length,  to  its  southern  head,  he  found  a  river, 
called  the  Luapula,  entering  it  from  that  direction.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Luapula  south,  he  found  it  issue  from  the 
large  lake  of  Bangweolo,  which  is  nearly  as  large  in 
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superficial  area  as  the  Tanganika.  In  exploring  for  the 
waters  which  discharged  themselves  into  the  lake,  he 
found  that  by  far  the  most  important  of  these  feeders 
was  the  Chambezi ;  so  that  he  had  thus  traced  the  Chambezi 
from  its  source  to  Lake  Bangweolo,  and  the  issue  from 
its  northern  head,  under  the  name  of  Luapula,  and  found 
it  enter  Lake  Moero.  Again  he  returned  to  Cazembe’s, 
well  satisfied  that  the  river  running  north  through  three 
degrees  of  latitude  could  not  be  the  river  running  south 
under  the  name  of  Zambezi,  though  there  might  be  a 
remarkable  resemblance  in  their  names. 

At  Cazembe’s  he  found  an  old  white-bearded  half-caste 
named  Mahommed  bin  Sali,  who  was  kept  as  a  kind  of 
prisoner  at  large  by  the  King  because  of  certain  suspi¬ 
cious  circumstances  attending  his  advent  and  stay  in  the 
country.  Through  Livingstone’s  influence  Mahommed 
bin  Sali  obtained  his  release.  On  the  road  to  Ujiji  he 
had  bitter  cause  to  regret  having  exerted  himself  in  the 
half-caste’s  behalf.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  most  un¬ 
grateful  wretch,  who  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  Doctor’s 
few  followers,  and  ingratiated  himself  with  them  by  sell¬ 
ing  the  favors  of  his  concubines  to  them,  by  which  he 
reduced  them  to  a  kind  of  bondage  under  him.  Th$ 
Doctor  was  deserted  by  all  but  two,  even  faithful  Susi 
and  Chumah  deserted  him  for  the  service  of  Mahommed 
bin  Sali.  But  they  soon  repented,  and  returned  to  their 
allegiance.  From  the  day  he  had  the  vile  old  man  in  his 
company  manifold  and  bitter  misfortunes  followed  the 
Doctor  up  to  his  arrival  at  Ujiji  in  March,  1869. 

From  the  date  of  his  arrival  until  the  end  of  June, 
1869,  he  remained  at  Ujiji,  whence  he  dated  those  letters 
which,  though  the  outside  the  world  still  doubted  his  be¬ 
ing  alive,  satisfied  the  minds  of  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  people,  and  his  intimate  friends,  that  he  still 
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existed,  and  that  Musa’s  tale  was  the  false  though  in¬ 
genious  fabrication  of  a  cowardly  deserter.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  that  the  thought  occurred  to  him  of  sailing 
around  the  Lake  Tanganika,  but  the  Arabs  and  natives 
were  so  bent  upon  fleecing  him  that  had  he  undertaken 
it,  the  remainder  of  his  goods  would  not  have  enabled  him 
to  explore  the  central  line  of  drainage,  the  initial  point 
of  which  he  found  far  south  of  Cazembe’s,  in  about  lati¬ 
tude  11°,  in  the  river  called  Chambezi. 

In  the  days  when  tired  Captain  Burton  was  resting  in 
Ujiji,  after  his  march  from  the  coast  near  Zanzibar,  the 
land  to  which  Livingstone,  on  his  departure  from  Ujiji, 
bent  his  steps  was  unknown  to  the  Arabs  save  by  vague 
report.  Messrs.  Burton  and  Speke  never  heard  of  it,  it 
seems.  Speke,  who  was  the  geographer  of  Burton’s  ex¬ 
pedition,  heard  of  a  place  called  Urua,  which  he  placed 
on  his  map,  according  to  the  general  direction  indicated 
by  the  Arabs ;  but  the  most  enterprising  of  the  Arabs,  in 
their  search  after  ivory  only  touched  the  frontiers  of 
Rua,  as  the  natives  and  Livingstone  call  it ;  for  Rua  is  an 
immense  country,  with  a  length  of  six  degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude,  and  as  yet  an  undefined  breadth  from  east  to  west. 

At  the  end  of  June,  1869,  Livingstone  quitted  Ujiji 
and  crossed  over  to  Uguhha,  on  the  western  shore,  for 
his  last  and  greatest  series  of  explorations;  the  result 
of  which  was  the  further  discovery  of  a  lake  of  consid¬ 
erable  magnitude  connected  with  Moero  by  the  large  river 
called  the  Lualaba,  and  which  was  a  continuation  of  the 
chain  of  lakes  he  had  previously  discovered. 

From  the  port  of  Uguhha  he  set  off,  in  company  with 
a  body  of  traders,  in  an  almost  direct  westerly  course, 
for  the  country  of  Urua.  Fifteen  days’  march  brought 
them  to  Bambarre,  the  first  important  ivory  depot  in 
Manyema,  or,  as  the  natives  pronounce  it,  Manyuema. 
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For  nearly  six  months  he  was  detained  at  Bambarre 
from  ulcers  in  the  feet,  which  discharged  bloody  ichor 
as  soon  as  he  set  them  on  the  ground.  When  recovered, 
he  set  off  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  after  several  days 
came  to  a  broad  lacustrine  river,  called  the  Lualaba, 
flowing  northward  and  westward,  and  in  some  places 
southward,  in  a  most  confusing  way.  The  river  was 
from  one  to  three  miles  broad.  By  exceeding  pertinacity 
he  contrived  to  follow  its  erratic  course,  until  he  saw  the 
Lualaba  enter  the  narrow,  long  lake  of  Kamolondo,  in 
about  latitude  6°  30'.  Retracing  this  to  the  south,  he 
came  to  the  point  where  he  had  seen  the  Luapula  enter 
Lake  Moero. 

One  feels  quite  enthusiastic  when  listening  to  Living¬ 
stone’s  description  of  the  beauties  of  Moero  scenery. 
Pent  in  on  all  sides  by  high  mountains  clothed  to  the 
edges  with  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  the  Moero 
discharges  its  superfluous  waters  through  a  deep  rent  in 
the  bosom  of  the  mountains.  The  impetuous  and  grand 
river  roars  through  the  chasm  with  the  thunder  of  a  cata¬ 
ract,  but  soon  after  leaving  its  confined  and  deep  bed  it 
expands  into  the  calm  and  broad  Lualaba,  stretching  over 
miles  of  ground.  After  making  great  bends  west  and 
southwest,  and  then  curving  northward,  it  enters  Kamo¬ 
londo.  By  the  natives  it  is  called  the  Lualaba,  but  the 
Doctor,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  other  rivers  of 
the  same  name,  has  given  it  the  name  of  “Webb’s  River,” 
after  Mr.  Webb,  the  wealthy  proprietor  of  Newstead 
Abbey,  whom  the  Doctor  distinguishes  as  one  of  his  old¬ 
est  and  most  consistent  friends. 

Away  to  the  southwest  from  Kamolondo  is  another 
large  lake,  which  discharges  its  waters  by  the  important 
River  Loeki  or  Lomami,  into  the  great  Lualaba.  To  this 
lake,  known  as  Chebungo  by  the  natives,  Doctor  Living- 
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stone  has  given  the  name  of  “Lincoln,”  to  be  hereafter 
distinguished  on  maps  and  in  books  as  Lake  Lincoln,  in 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  our  murdered  President. 
This  was  done  from  the  vivid  impression  produced  on  his 
mind  by  hearing  a  portion  of  his  inauguration  speech  read 
from  an  English  pulpit,  which  related  to  the  causes  that 
induced  him  to  issue  his  Emancipation  Proclamation,  by 
which  memorable  deed  4,000,000  of  slaves  were  forever 
freed.  To  the  memory  of  the  man  whose  labors  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  negro  race  deserves  the  commendation  of  all 
good  men,  Livingstone  has  contributed  a  monument  more 
durable  than  brass  or  stone. 

Entering  Webb’s  River  from  the  south-southwest,  a 
little  north  of  Kamolondo,  is  a  large  river  called  Lufira, 
but  the  streams  that  discharge  themselves  from  the 
watershed  into  the  Lualaba  are  so  numerous  that  the 
Doctor’s  map  would  not  contain  them  so  he  has  left  all 
out  except  the  most  important.  Continuing  his  way 
north,  tracing  the  Lualaba  through  its  manifold  and 
crooked  curves  as  far  as  latitude  4°  south,  he  came  to 
where  he  heard  of  another  lake  to  the  north,  into  which 
it  ran.  But  here  you  may  come  to  a  dead  halt,  and  read 
what  lies  beyond  this  spot  thus  .  .  .  This  was  the 

furthermost  point,  whence  he  was  compelled  to  return  on 
the  weary  road  to  Ujiji,  a  distance  of  700  miles. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  wonderful 
travels  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  most  superficial  reader,  as 
well  as  the  student  of  geography,  comprehends  this 
grand  system  of  lakes  connected  together  by  Webb’s 
River.  To  assist  him,  let  him  glance  at  any  good  map 
of  Africa.  He  will  then  have  a  fair  idea  of  what 
Dr.  Livingstone  has  been  doing  during  these  long  years, 
and  what  additions  he  has  made  to  the  study  of  Af¬ 
rican  geography.  That  this  river,  distinguished  under 
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several  titles,  flowing  from  one  lake  into  another  in  a 
northerly  direction,  with  all  its  great  crooked  bends  and 
sinuosities,  is  the  Nile — the  true  Nile — the  Doctor  has 
not  the  least  doubt. 

For  a  long  time  he  entertained  great  scepticism,  because 
of  its  deep  bends  and  curves  west,  and  southwest  even; 
but,  having  traced  it  from  its  headwaters,  the  Chambezi, 
through  7°  of  latitude — that  is,  from  11°  S.  to  latitude 
4°  N. — he  has  been  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  can  be  no  other  river  than  the  Nile. 

He  had  thought  it  was  the  Congo;  but  has  discovered 
the  sources  of  the  Congo  to  be  the  Kassai  and  the 
Kwango,  two  rivers  which  rise  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile  watershed,  in  about  the  latitude  of  Bangweolo;  and 
he  was  told  of  another  river,  called  the  Lubilash,  which 
rose  from  the  north,  and  ran  west.  But  the  Lualaba,  the 
Doctor  thinks,  cannot  be  the  Congo,  from  its  great  size 
and  body  and  from  its  steady  and  continued  flow  north¬ 
ward  through  a  broad  and  extensive  valley,  bounded  by 
enormous  mountains  westerly  and  easterly.  The  altitude 
of  the  most  northerly  point  to  which  the  Doctor  traced 
the  wonderful  river  was  a  little  in  excess  of  2,000  feet; 
so  that,  though  Baker  makes  out  his  lake  to  be  2,700  feet 
above  the  sea,  yet  the  Bahr  Ghazal,  through  which  Pethe- 
rick’s  branch  of  the  White  Nile  issues  into  the  Nile,  is  but 
2,000  feet;  in  which  case  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
Lualaba  may  be  none  other  than  Petherick’s  branch. 

It  is  well  known  that  trading  static )  s  for  ivory  have 
been  established  for  about  500  miles  up  Petherick’s 
branch.  We  must  remember  this  fact  when  told  that 
Gondokoro,  in  latitude  4°  N.,  is  2,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  latitude  4°  S.,  where  the  halt  was  made,  is  only  a 
little  over  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  That  the  two  rivers 
said  to  be  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  separated  from  each 
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other  by  8°  of  latitude,  are  one  and  the  same  river,  may 
among  some  men  be  regarded  as  a  startling  statement. 
But  we  must  restrain  mere  expressions  of  surprise,  and 
take  into  consideration  that  this  mighty  and  broad  Lua- 
laba  is  a  lacustrine  river  broader  than  the  Mississippi; 
that  at  intervals  the  body  of  water  forms  extensive  lakes ; 
then,  contracting  into  a  broad  river,  it  again  forms  a  lake, 
and  so  on,  to  latitude  4° ;  and  even  beyond  this  point  the 
Doctor  hears  of  a  large  lake  again  north. 

We  must  wait  also  until  the  altitudes  of  the  two  rivers, 
the  Lualaba,  where  the  Doctor  halted,  and  the  southern 
point  on  the  Bahr  Ghazal  where  Petherick  has  been,  are 
known  with  perfect  accuracy. 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  suppose  we  give  this 
nameless  lake  a  length  of  6°  of  latitude,  as  it  may  be 
the  one  discovered  by  Piaggia,  the  Italian  traveler,  from 
which  Petherick  s  branch  of  the  White  Nile  issues  out 
through  reedy  marshes,  into  the  Bahr  Ghazal,  thence  into 
the  White  Nile,  south  of  Gondokoro.  By  this  method  we 
can  suppose  the  rivers  one ;  for  if  the  lake  extends  over  so 
many  degrees  of  latitude,  the  necessity  of  explaining  the 
differences  of  altitude  that  must  naturally  exist  between 
two  points  of  a  river  8°  of  latitude  apart,  would  be 
obviated. 

Also,  Livingstone’s  instruments  for  observation  and 
taking  altitudes  may  have  been  in  error;  and  this  is  very 
likely  to  have  been  the  case,  subjected  as  they  have  been 
to  rough  handling  during  nearly  six  years  of  travel. 
Despite  the  apparent  difficulty  of  the  altitude,  there  is  an¬ 
other  strong  reason  for  believing  Webb’s  River,  or  the 
Lualaba,  to  be  the  Nile.  The  watershed  of  this  river, 
600  miles  of  which  Livingstone  has  traveled,  is  drained 
from  a  valley  which  lies  north  and  south  between  lofty 
eastern  and  western  ranges. 
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This  valley,  or  line  of  drainage,  while  it  does  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  Kassai  and  the  Kwango,  receives  rivers  flow¬ 
ing  from  a  great  distance  wTest,  for  instance,  the  im¬ 
portant  tributaries  Lufira  and  Lomami,  and  large  rivers 
from  the  east,  such  as  the  Lindi  and  Luamo;  and,  while 
the  most  intelligent  Portuguese  travelers  and  traders 
state  that  the  Kassai,  the  Kwango,  and  Lubilash,  are  the 
headwaters  of  the  Congo  River,  no  one  has  yet  started 
the  supposition  that  the  grand  river  flowing  north,  and 
known  by  the  natives  as  the  Lualaba,  was  the  Congo. 

This  river  may  be  the  Congo,  or,  perhaps,  the  Niger. 
If  the  Lualaba  is  only  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
Albert  N’Yanza  2,700  feet,  the  Lualaba  cannot  enter  that 
lake.  If  the  Bahr  Ghazal  does  not  extend  by  an  arm  for 
eight  degrees  above  Gondokoro,  then  the  Lualaba  cannot 
be  the  Nile.  But  it  would  be  premature  to  dogmatize  on 
the  subject.  Livingstone  will  clear  up  the  point  himself; 
and,  if  he  finds  it  to  be  the  Congo,  will  be  the  first  to 
admit  his  error. 

Livingstone  admits  the  Nile  sources  have  not  been 
found,  though  he  has  traced  the  Lualaba  through  seven 
degrees  of  latitude  flowing  north ;  and,  though  he  has  not 
a  particle  of  doubt  of  its  being  the  Nile,  not  yet  can  the 
Nile  question  be  said  to  be  resolved  and  ended.  For  two 
reasons : 

1.  He  has  heard  of  the  existence  of  four  fountains, 
two  of  which  give  birth  to  a  river  flowing  north,  Webb’s 
River,  or  the  Lualaba,  and  to  a  river  flowing  south,  which 
is  the  Zambezi.  He  has  repeatedly  heard  of  these  foun¬ 
tains  from  the  natives.  Several  times  he  has  been  within 
100  and  200  miles  from  them,  but  something  always  in¬ 
terposed  to  prevent  his  going  to  see  them.  According  to 
those  who  have  seen  them,  they  rise  on  either  side  of  a 
mound  or  level,  which  contains  no  stones.  Some  have 
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called  it  an  ant  hill.  One  of  these  fountains  is  said  to 
be  so  large  that  a  man,  standing  on  one  side,  cannot  be 
seen  from  the  other.  These  fountains  must  be  discov¬ 
ered,  and  their  position  taken.  The  Doctor  does  not 
suppose  them  to  be  south  of  the  feeders  of  Lake  Bang- 
weolo.  In  his  letter  to  the  “Herald”  he  says :  “These  four 
full-grown  gushing  fountains,  rising  so  near  each  other, 
and  giving  origin  to  four  large  rivers,  answer  in  a  certain 
degree  to  the  description  given  of  the  unfathomable  foun¬ 
tains  of  the  Nile,  by  the  secretary  of  Minerva,  in  the  city 
of  Sais,  in  Egypt,  to  the  father  of  all  travelers — Herodo¬ 
tus.” 

For  the  information  of  such  readers  as  may  not  have 
the  original  at  hand  I  append  the  following  from  Cary’s 
translation  of  Herodotus : 

With  respect  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  no  man  of  all  the 
Egyptians,  Libyans,  or  Grecians,  with  whom  I  have  conversed, 
ever  pretended  to  know  anything,  except  the  registrar  of  Minerva’s 
treasury  at  Sais,  in  Egypt.  He,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  trifling 
with  me  when  he  said  he  knew  perfectly  well ;  yet  his  account 
was  as  follows:  “That  there  are  two  mountains,  rising  into  a 
sharp  peak,  situated  between  the  city  of  Syene,  in  Thebais,  and 
Elephantine.  The  names  of  these  mountains  are,  the  one  Crophi, 
the  other  Mophi;  that  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  which  are  bottom¬ 
less,  flow  from  between  these  mountains;  and  that  half  of  the 
water  flows  over  Egypt  and  to  the  north,  the  other  half  over 
Ethiopia  and  the  south.  That  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  are 
bottomless,  he  said,  Psammitichus,  King  of  Egypt,  proved  by 
experiment:  for,  having  caused  a  line  to  be  twisted  many  thou¬ 
sand  fathoms  in  length,  he  let  it  down,  but  could  not  find  a 
bottom.”  Such,  then,  was  the  opinion  the  registrar  gave,  if, 
indeed,  he  spoke  the  real  truth;  proving,  in  my  opinion,  that  there 
are  strong  whirlpools  and  an  eddy  here,  so  that  the  water  beating 
against  the  rocks,  a  sounding-line,  when  let  down,  cannot  reach 
the  bottom.  I  was  unable  to  learn  anything  more  from  any  one 
else.  But  thus  much  I  learnt  by  carrying  my  researches  as 
far  as  possible,  having  gone  and  made  my  own  observations  as 
far  as  Elephantine,  and  beyond  that  obtaining  information  from 
hearsay.  As  one  ascends  the  river,  above  the  city  of  Elephantine, 
the  country  is  steep ;  here,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  attach 
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a  rope  on  both  sides  of  a  boat,  as  one  does  with  an  ox  in  a 
plow,  and  so  proceed;  but  if  the  rope  should  happen  to  break, 
the  boat  is  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  stream.  This  kind 
of  country  lasts  for  a  four  days’  passage,  and  the  Nile  here 
winds  as  much  as  the  Masander.  There  are  twelve  schceni,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  sail  through  in  this  manner;  and  after  that  you 
will  come  to  a  level  plain,  where  the  Nile  flows  round  an  island; 
its  name  is  Tachompso.  Ethiopians  inhabit  the  country  im¬ 
mediately  above  Elephantine,  and  one  half  of  the  island;  the 
other  half  is  inhabited  by  Egyptians.  Near  to  this  island  lies 
a  vast  lake,  on  the  borders  of  which  Ethiopian  nomades  dwell. 
After  sailing  through  this  lake  you  will  come  to  the  channel  of 
the  Nile,  which  flows  into  it:  then  you  will  have  to  land  and 
travel  forty  days  by  the  side  of  the  river,  for  sharp  rocks  rise 
in  the  Nile,  and  there  are  many  sunken  ones,  through  which  it  is 
not  possible  to  navigate  a  boat.  Having  passed  this  country  in 
the  forty  days,  you  must  go  on  board  another  boat,  and  sail  for 
twelve  days ;  and  then  you  will  arrive  at  a  large  city,  called 
Meroe :  this  city  is  said  to  be  the  capital  of  all  Ethiopia.  The 
inhabitants  worship  no  other  gods  than  Jupiter  and  Bacchus; 
but  these  they  honor  with  great  magnificence.  They  have  also 
an  oracle  of  Jupiter;  and  they  make  war  whenever  that  god  bids 
them  by  an  oracular  warning,  and  against  whatever  country  he 
bids  them.  Sailing  from  this  city,  you  will  arrive  at  the  country 
of  the  Automoli,  in  a  space  of  time  equal  to  that  which  you  took 
in  coming  from  Elephantine  to  the  capital  of  the  Ethiopians. 
These  Automoli  are  called  by  the  name  of  Asmak,  which,  in  the 
language  of  Greece,  signifies  “those  that  stand  at  the  left  hand 
of  the  king.”  These,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  of  the  Egyptian  war-tribe,  revolted  to  the  Ethiopians 
on  the  following  occasion.  In  the  reign  of  King  Psammitichus 
garrisons  were  stationed  at  Elephantine  against  the  Ethiopians, 
and  another  at  the  Pelusian  Daphnae  against  the  Arabians  and 
Syrians,  and  another  at  Marea  against  Libya;  and  even  in  my 
time  garrisons  of  the  Persians  are  stationed  in  the  same  places 
as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Psammitichus,  for  they  maintain 
guards  at  Elephantine  and  Daphnae.  Now,  these  Egyptians,  after 
they  had  been  on  duty  three  years,  were  not  relieved ;  therefore, 
having  consulted  together  and  come  to  an  unanimous  resolution, 
they  all  revolted  from  Psammitichus,  and  went  to  Ethiopia. 
Psammitichus,  hearing  of  this,  pursued  them;  and  when  he  over¬ 
took  them  he  entreated  them  by  many  arguments,  and  adjured 
them  not  to  forsake  the  gods  of  their  fathers,  and  their  children 
and  wives.  But  one  of  them  is  reported  to  have  uncovered  his 
private  parts,  and  to  have  said,  “that  wheresoever  these  were, 
there  they  should  find  both  children  and  wives.”  These  men, 
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when  they  arrived  in  Ethiopia,  offered  their  services  to  the  king 
of  the  Ethiopians,  who  made  them  the  following  recompence. 
There  were  certain  Ethiopians  disaffected  towards  him;  these  he 
bade  them  expel,  and  take  possession  of  their  land.  By  the 
settlement  of  these  men  among  the  Ethiopians,  the  Ethiopians 
became  more  civilized,  and  learned  the  manners  of  the  Egyptians. 

Now,  for  a  voyage  and  land  journey  of  four  months,  the 
Nile  is  known,  in  addition  to. the  part  of  the  stream  that  is  in 
Egypt;  for,  upon  computation,  so  many  months  are  known  to  be 
spent  by  a  person  who  travels  from  Elephantine  to  the  Automoli. 
This  river  flows  from  the  west  and  the  setting  of  the  sun;  but 
beyond  this  no  one  is  able  to  speak  with  certainty,  for  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  desert  by  reason  of  the  excessive  heat.  But  I 
have  heard  the  following  account  from  certain  Cyrenaeans,  who 
say  that  they  went  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  and  had  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Etearchus,  King  of  the  Ammonians,  and  that,  among 
other  subjects,,  they  happened  to  discourse  about  the  Nile— that 
nobody  knew  its  sources;  whereupon  Etearchus  said  that  certain 
Nasamonians  once  came  to  him— this  nation  is  Lybian,  and  in¬ 
habits  the  Syrtis,  and  the  country  for  no  great  distance  eastward 
of  the  Syria  and  that  when  these  Nasamonians  arrived,  and  were 
asked  if  they  could  give  any  further  information  touching  the 
deserts  of  Libya,  they  answered,  that  there  were  some  daring 
youths  amongst  them,  sons  of  powerful  men;  and  that  they, 
having  reached  man  s  estate,  formed  many  other  extravagant 
plans,  and,  moreover,  chose  five  of  their  number  by  lot  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  deserts  of  Libya,  to  see  if  they  could  make  any  further 
discovery  than  those  who  had  penetrated  the  farthest.  (For,  as 
respects  the  parts  of  Libya  along  the  Northern  Sea,  beginning 
from  Egypt  to  the  promontory  of  Solois,  where  is  the  extremity 
of  Libya,  Libyans  and  various  nations  of  Libyans  reach  all  along 
it,  except  those  parts  which  are  occupied  by  Grecians  and 
Phoenicians.;  but  as  respects  the  parts  above  the  sea,  and  those 
nations  which  reach  down  to  the  sea,  in  the  upper  parts  Libya 
is  infested  by  wild  beasts;  and  all  beyond  that  is  sand,  dread¬ 
fully  short  of  water,  and  utterly  desolate.)  They  further  related, 
that  when  the  young  men  deputed  by  their  companions  set  out’ 
well  furnished  with  water  and  provisions,  they  passed  first  through 
the  inhabited  country;  and  having  traversed  this,  they  came  to 
the  region  infested  by  wild  beasts;  and  after  this  they  crossed 
the  desert,  making  their  way  towards  the  west;  and  when  they 
had  traversed  much  sandy  ground,  during  a  journey  of  many  days, 
they  at  length  saw  some  trees  growing  in  a  plain;  and  that  they 
approached  .  and  began  to  gather  the  fruit  that  grew  on  the 
trees;  and  while  they  were  gathering,  some  diminutive  men,  less 
than  men  of  middle  stature,  came  up,  and  having  seized  them 
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carried  them  away;  and  that  the  Nasamonians  did  not  at  all 
understand  their  language,  nor  those  who  carried  them  off  the 
language  of  the  Nasamonians.  However,  they  conducted  them 
through  vast  morasses,  and  when  they  had  passed  these,  they 
came  to  a  city,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  were  of  the  same 
size  as  their  conductors,  and  black  in  color :  and  by  the  city 
flowed  a  great  river,  running  from  the  west  to  the  east,  and  that 
crocodiles  were  seen  in  it.”  Thus  far  I  have  set  forth  the  account 
of  Etearchus  the  Ammonian;  to  which  may  be  added,  as  the 
Cy renaans  assured  me,  “that  he  said  the  Nasamonians  all  re¬ 
turned  safe  to  their  own  country,  and  that  the  men  whom  they 
came  to  were  ail  necromancers.”  Etearchus  also  conjectured  that 
this  river,  which  flows  by  their  city,  is  the  Nile;  and  reason 
so  evinces :  for  the  Nile  flows  from  Libya,  and  intersects  it  in 
the  middle;  and  (as  I  conjecture,  inferring  things  unknown  from 
things  known)  it  sets  out  from  a  point  corresponding  with  the 
Ister.  For  the  Ister,  beginning  from  the  Celts,  and  the  city  of 
Pyrene,  divides  Europe  in  its  course;  but  the  Celts  are  beyond 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  border  on  the  territories  of  the 
Cynesians,  who  lie  in  the  extremity  of  Europe  to  the  westward; 
and  the  Ister  terminates  by  flowing  through  all  Europe  into  the 
Euxine  Sea,  where  a  Milesian  colony  is  settled  in  Istria.  Now 
the  Ister,  as  it  flows  through  a  well-peopled  country,  is  generally 
known ;  but  no  one  is  able  to  speak  about  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
because  Libya,  through  which  it  flows,  is  uninhabited  and  desolate. 
Respecting  this  stream,  therefore,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  reach 
by  inquiry,  I  have  already  spoken.  It  however,  discharges  itself 
into  Egypt;  and  Egypt  lies,  as  near  as  may  be,  opposite  to  the 
mountains  of  Cilicia;  from  whence  to  Sinope,  on  the  Euxine  Sea, 
is  a  five  days’  journey  in  a  straight  line  to  an  active  man;  and 
Sinope  is  opposite  to  the  Ister,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
sea.  So  I  think  that  the  Nile,  traversing  the  whole  of  Libya, 
may  be  properly  compared  with  the  Ister.  Such,  then,  is  the 
account  that  I  am  able  to  give  respecting  the  Nile. 

2.  Webb’s  River  must  be  traced  to  its  connection  with 
some  portion  of  the  old  Nile. 

When  these  two  things  have  been  accomplished,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  can  the  mystery  of  the  Nile  be  ex¬ 
plained.  The  two  countries  through  which  the  marvelous 
lacustrine  river,  the  Lualaba,  flows,  with  its  manifold 
lakes  and  broad  expanse  of  water,  are  Rua  (the  Uruwwa 
of  Speke)  and  Mayuema.  For  the  first  time  Europe  is 
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made  aware  that  between  the  Tanganika  and  the  known 
sources  of  the  Congo  there  exist  teeming  millions  of  the 
negro  race  who  never  saw  or  heard  of,  the  white  people 
who  make  such  a  noisy  and  busy  stir  outside  of  Africa. 
Upon  the  minds  of  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
the  first  specimen  of  these  remarkable  white  races  in  Dr. 
Livingstone,  he  seems  to  have  made  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression,  though,  through  misunderstanding  his  object, 
and  coupling  him  with  the  Arabs,  who  make  horrible 
work  there,  his  life  was  sought  more  than  once. 

These  two  extensive  countries,  Rua  and  Manyuema, 
are  populated  by  true  heathens,  governed,  not  as  the  sov¬ 
ereignties  of  Karagwah,  Urundi,  and  Uganada,  by  des¬ 
potic  kings,  but  each  village  by  its  own  sultan  or  lord. 
Thirty  miles  outside  of  their  own  immediate  settlements, 
the  most  intelligent  of  these  small  chiefs  seem  to  know 
nothing.  Thirty  miles  from  the  Lualaba,  there  were  but 
few  people  who  had  ever,  heard  of  the  great  river.  Such 
ignorance  among  the  natives  of  their  own  countries  nat¬ 
urally  increased  the  labors  of  Livingstone.  Compared 
with  these,  all  tribes  and  nations  in  Africa  with  whom 
Livingstone  came  in  contact  may  be  deemed  civilized,  yet, 
in  the  arts  of  home  manufacture,  these  wild  people  of 
Manyuema  were  far  superior  to  any  he  had  seen.  Where 
other  tribes  and  nations  contented  themselves  with  hides 
and  skins  of  animals  thrown  negligently  over  their 
shoulders,  the  people  of  Manyuema  manufactured  a  cloth 
from  fine  grass,  which  may  favorably  compare  with  the 
finest  grass  cloth  of  India.  They  also  know  the  art  of 
dyeing  them  in  various  colors — black,  yellow,  and  purple. 

The  Wangwana,  or  freedmen  of  Zanzibar,  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  fabric,  eagerly  exchange  their  cotton 
cloths  for  fine  grass  cloth;  and  on  almost  every  black 
man  from  Manyuema  I  have  seen  this  native  cloth  con- 
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verted  into  elegantly  made  damirs  (Arabic) — short 
jackets.  These  countries  are  also  very  rich  in  ivory. 
The  fever  for  going  to  Manyuema  to  exchange  tawdry 
beads  for  its  precious  tusks,  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  impelled  men  to  the  gulches  and  placers  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Idaho ;  after  nuggets  to 
Australia,  and  diamonds  to  Cape  Colony. 

Manyuema  is  at  present  the  El  Dorado  of  the  Arabs 
and  the  Wamrima  tribes.  It  is  only  about  four  years 
since  that  the  first  Arab  returned  from  Manyuema,  with 
such  wealth  of  ivory,  and  reports  about  the  fabulous 
quantities  found  there,  that  ever  since  the  old  beaten 
tracks  of  Karagwah,  Uganda,  Ufipa,  and  Marungu, 
have  been  comparatively  deserted.  The  people  of  Man¬ 
yuema,  ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  previous  article, 
reared  their  huts  upon  ivory  stanchions.  Ivory  pillars 
were  common  sights  in  Manyuema,  and,  hearing  of  these, 
one  can  no  longer  wonder  at  the  ivory  palace  of  Solomon. 
For  generations  they  have  used  ivory  tusks  as  doorposts 
and  supports  to  the  eaves,  until  they  had  become  per¬ 
fectly  rotten  and  worthless. 

But  the  advent  of  the  Arabs  soon  taught  them  the  value 
of  the  article.  It  has  now  risen  considerably  in  price, 
though  still  fabulously  cheap.  At  Zanzibar,  the  value  of 
ivory  per  frasilah  of  35  lbs.  weight  is  from  $50  to  $60, 
according  to  its  quality.  In  Unyanyembe  it  is  about  $1.10 
per  pound,  but  in  Manyuema  it  may  be  purchased  for 
from  half  a  cent  to  cent’s  worth  of  copper  per  pound 
of  ivory. 

The  Arabs,  however,  have  the  knack  of  spoiling 
markets  by  their  rapacity  and  cruelty.  With  muskets,  a 
small  party  of  Arabs  is  invincible  against  such  people  as 
those  of  Manyuema,  who,  until  lately,  never  heard  the 
sound  of  a  gun.  The  discharge  of  a  musket  inspires 
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mortal  terror  in  them,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  face  the  muzzle  of  a  gun.  They  believe 
that  the  Arabs  have  stolen  the  lightning,  and  that  against 
such  people  the  bow  and  arrow  can  have  little  effect. 
They  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  courage,  and  they  have 
often  declared  that,  were,  it  not  for  the  guns,  not  one 
Arab  would  leave  the  country  alive;  this  tends  to  prove 
that  they  would  willingly  engage  in  fight  with  the 
strangers  who  have  made  themselves  so  detestable,  were 
it  not  that  the  startling  explosion  of  gunpowder  inspires 
them  with  terror. 

Into  what  country  soever  the  Arabs  enter,  they  con¬ 
trive  to  render  their  name  and  race  abominated.  But 
the  mainspring  of  it  all  is  not  the  Arab’s  nature,  color, 
or  name,  but  simply  the  slave  trade.  So  long  as  the 
slave  trade  is  permitted  to  be  kept  up  at  Zanzibar,  so  long 
will  these  otherwise  enterprising  people,  the  Arabs,  kindle 
against  them  the  hatred  of  the  natives  throughout  Africa. 

On  the  main  line  of  travel  from  Zanzibar  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Africa  these  acts  of  cruelty  are  unknown,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  the  natives  having  been  armed 
with  guns,  and  taught  how  to  use  those  weapons,  are  by 
no  means  loath  to  do  so  whenever  an  opportunity  presents 
itself.  When,  too  late,  they  have  perceived  their  folly 
in  selling  guns  to  the  natives,  the  Arabs  now  begin  to 
vow  vengeance  on  the  person  who  will  in  future  sell  a 
gun  to  a  native.  But  they  are  all  guilty  of  the  same 
mistake,  and  it  is  strange  they  did  not  perceive  that  it  was 
folly  when  they  were  doing  so. 

In  former  days  the  Arab,  when  protected  by  his  slave 
escort,  armed  with  guns,  could  travel  through  Useguhha, 
Urori,  Ukonongo,  Ufipa,  Karagwah,  Unyoro,  and 
Uganda,  with  only  a  stick  in  his  hand;  now  however,  it 
is  impossible  for  him  or  any  one  else  to  do  so.  Every 
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north  of  Manyuema,  Livingstone  came  to  a  light-com- 
plexioned  race,  of  the  color  of  Portuguese,  or  our  own 
Louisiana  quadroons,  who  are  very  fine  people,  and  singu¬ 
larly  remarkable  for  commercial  “  ’cuteness”  and  sagacity. 
The  women  are  expert  divers  for  oysters,  which  are 
found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Lualaba. 

Rua,  at  a  place  called  Katanga,  is  rich  in  copper.  The 
copper  mines  of  this  place  have  been  worked  for  ages. 
In  the  bed  of  a  stream,  gold  has  been  found,  washed 
down  in  pencil-shaped  pieces  or  in  particles  as  large  as 
split  peas.  Two  Arabs  have  gone  thither  to  prospect  for 
this  metal ;  but,  as  they  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  gulch¬ 
mining,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  will  succeed. 
From  these  highly  important  and  interesting  discoveries, 
Dr.  Livingstone  was  turned  back,  when  almost  on  the 
threshold  of  success,  by  the  positive  refusal  of  his  men  to 
accompany  him  further.  They  were  afraid  to  go  on  un¬ 
less  accompanied  by  a  large  force  of  men;  and,  as  these 
were  not  procurable  in  Manyuema,  the  Doctor  reluctantly 
turned  his  face  towards  Ujiji. 

It  was  a  long  and  weary  road  back.  The  journey  had 
now  no  interest  for  him.  He  had  traveled  the  road  be¬ 
fore  when  going  westward,  full  of  high  hopes  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  impatient  to  reach  the  goal  which  promised  him 
rest  from  his  labors — now,  returning  unsuccessful, 
baffled,  and  thwarted,  when  almost  in  sight  of  the  end, 
and  having  to  travel  the  same  path  back  on  foot,  with 
disappointed  expectations  and  defeated  hopes  preying  on 
h!s  mind,  no  wonder  that  the  old  brave  spirit  almost  suc¬ 
cumbed,  and  the  strong  constitution  almost  went  to  wreck. 

Livingstone  arrived  at  Ujiji,  October  16th,  almost  at 
death’s  door.  On  the  way  he  had  been  trying  to  cheer 
himself  up,  since  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  contend 
against  the  obstinacy  of  his  men,  with,  “It  won’t  take 
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long ;  five  or  six  months  more ;  it  matters  not  since  it  can¬ 
not  be  helped.  I  have  got  my  goods  in  Ujiji,  and  can 
hire  other  people,  and  make  a  new  start  in  again.”  These 
are  the  words  and  hopes  by  which  he  tried  to  delude 
himself  into  the  idea  that  all  would  be  right  yet;  but 
imagine  the  shock  he  must  have  suffered,  when  he  found 
that  the  man  to  whom  was  entrusted  his  goods  for  safe 
keeping  had  sold  every  bale  for  ivory. 

The  evening  of  the  day  Livingstone  had  returned  to 
Ujiji,  Susi  and  Chuma,  two  of  his  most  faithful  men, 
were  seen  crying  bitterly.  The  Doctor  asked  of  them 
what  ailed  them,  and  was  then  informed,  for  the  first 
time,  of  the  evil  tidings  that  awaited  him. 

Said  they,  “All  our  things  are  sold,  sir ;  Sherif  has  sold 
everything  for  ivory.” 

Later  in  the  evening,  Sherif  came  to  see  him,  and 
shamelessly  offered  his  hand,  but  Livingstone  repulsed 
him,  saying  he  could  not  shake  hands  with  a  thief.  As 
an  excuse,  Sherif  said  he  had  divined  on  the  Koran,  and 
that  this  had  told  him  the  Hakim  (Arabic  for  Doctor) 
was  dead. 

Livingstone  was  now  destitute;  he  had  just  enough  to 
keep  him  and  his  men  alive  for  about  a  month,  when  he 
would  be  forced  to  beg  from  the  Arabs. 

The  Doctor  further  stated,  that  when  Speke  gives  the 
altitude  of  the  Tanganika  at  only  1,800  feet  above  the 
sea,  Speke  must  have  fallen  into  that  error  by  a  frequent 
writing  of  the  Anno  Domini,  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen ;  for 
the  altitude,  as  he  makes  it  out,  is  2,800  feet  by  boiling 
point,  and  a  little  over  3,000  feet  by  the  barometer. 

The  Doctor’s  complaints  were  many  because  slaves 
were  sent  to  him,  in  charge  of  goods,  after  he  had  so 
often  implored  the  people  at  Zanzibar  to  send  him  free¬ 
men.  A  very  little  effort  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted 
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with  the  despatch  of  supplies  to  him  might  have  enabled 
them  to  procure  good  and  faithful  freemen;  but  if  they 
contented  themselves,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Livingstone,  with  sending  to  Ludha  Damji  for  men, 
it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  wonder  that  dishonest  and  in¬ 
capable  slaves  were  sent  forward.  It  is  no  new  fact  that 
the  Doctor  has  discovered  when  he  states  that  a  negro 
freeman  is  a  hundred  times  more  capable  and  trustworthy 
than  a  slave.  Centuries  ago  Eumasus,  the  herdsman, 
said  to  Ulysses : 

“Jove  fixed  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 
Makes  man  a  slave,  takes  half  his  worth  away.” 

Dr.  Livingstone  states  that  he  has  repeatedly  enjoined 
on  Dr.  Kirk  not  to  send  him  slaves.  None  knew  better 
how  trustless  they  were;  and  one  can  conceive — each  time 
he  was  thwarted  and  baffled  by  these  incapables — how 
hopeless  his  mission  would  seem  to  him.  It  must  be  for¬ 
ever  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  friends  of  both  gentlemen 
that  Dr.  Livingstone’s  entreaties  on  this  subject  were  not 
better  understood. 

We  passed  several  happy  days  at  Ujiji,  and  it  was  time 
we  were  now  preparing  for  our  cruise  on  the  Tanganika. 
Livingstone  was  improving  every  day  under  the  different 
diet  which  my  cook  furnished  him.  I  could  give  him  no 
such  suppers  as  that  which  Jupiter  and  Mercury  received 
at  the  cottage  of  Baucis  and  Philemon.  We  had  no 
berries  of  chaste  Minerva,  pickled  cherries,  endive,  rad¬ 
ishes,  dried  figs,  dates,  fragrant  apples,  and  grapes ;  but 
we  had  cheese,  and  butter  which  I  made  myself,  new-laid 
eggs,  chickens,  roast  mutton,  fish  from  the  lake,  rich  curds 
and  cream,  wine  from  the  Guinea  palm,  eggplants, 
cucumbers,  sweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  and  beans,  white 
honey  from  Ukaranga,  luscious  singwe  a  plum-like  fruit 
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— from  the  forests  of  Ujiji,  and  corn  scones  and  damp¬ 
ers,  in  place  of  wheaten  bread. 

During  the  noontide  heats  we  sat  under  our  veranda 
discussing  our  various  projects,  and  in  the  early  morning 
and  evening  we  sought  the  shores  of  the  lake — promenad¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  beach  to  breathe  the  cool  breezes 
which  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  rolled  the 
unquiet  surf  far  up  on  the  smooth  and  whitened  shore. 

It  was  the  dry  season,  and  we  had  most  lovely  weather ; 
the  temperature  never  was  over  80°  in  the  shade. 

The  market  place  overlooking  the  broad  silver  water 
afforded  us  amusement  and  instruction.  Representatives 
of  most  of  the  tribes  dwelling  near  the  lake  were  daily 
found  there.  There  were  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
Wajiji,  with  their  flocks  and  herds;  there  were  the  fisher¬ 
men  from  Ukaranga  and  Kaole,  from  beyond  Bangwe, 
and  even  from  Urundi,  with  their  whitebait,  which  they 
called  dogara,  the  silurus,  the  perch,  and  other  fish ;  there 
were  the  palm-oil  merchants,  principally  from  Ujiji  and 
Urundi,  with  great  five-gallon  pots  full  of  reddish  oil, 
of  the  consistency  of  butter;  there  were  the  salt  mer¬ 
chants  from  the  salt  plains  of  Uvinza  and  Uhha ;  there 
were  the  ivory  merchants  from  Uvira  and  Usowa; 
there  were  the  canoe  makers  from  Ugoma  and 
Urundi ;  there  were  the  cheap- Jack  peddlers  from 
Zanzibar,  selling  flimsy  prints,  and  brokers  exchanging 
blue  mutunda  beads  for  sami-sami,  and  sungomazzi,  and 
soft.  The  sofi  beads  are  like  pieces  of  thick  clay-pipe 
stem  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  are  in  great  de¬ 
mand  here.  Here  were  found  Waguhha,  Wamanyuema, 
Wagoma,  Wavira,  Wasige,  Warundi,  Wajiji,  Waha, 
Wavinza,  Wasowa,  Wangwana,  Wakawendi,  Arabs,  and 
Wasawahili,  engaged  in  noisy  chaffer  and  barter.  Bare¬ 
headed,  and  almost  barebodied,  the  youths  made  love  to 
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the  dark-skinned  and  woolly-headed  Phyllises,  who  knew 
not  how  to  blush  at  the  ardent  gaze  of  love,  as  their  white 
sisters ;  old  matrons  gossiped,  as  the  old  women  do  every¬ 
where  ;  the  children  played,  and  laughed,  and  struggled,  as 
children  of  our  own  lands;  and  the  old  men,  leaning  on 
their  spears  or  bows,  were  just  as  garrulous  in  the  Place 
de  Ujiji  as  the  aged  elders  of  other  climes. 


% 


Notes  on 

These  Splendid  Explorers 

Note  1. — Leif  Ericson.  The  famous  “Saga  of  Eric  the  Red,” 
which  gives  the  original  account  of  the  Northmen’s  voyage  to 
Vinland,  exists  in  two  different  versions,  that  known  as  the 
Hauks-bok,  written  by  Hauk  Erlendsson,  between  1305  and 
1334,  and  that  made  about  1387,  by  the  priest,  Jon  Thordhar- 
son,  contained  in  the  compilation  known  as  The  Flateyear- 
Bok,  or  “Flat  Island  Book.”  Jon  used  parts  of  the  original 
saga  and  added  a  considerable  amount  of  material  concerning 
the  Vinland  voyages,  derived  from  other  sources  to  us  un¬ 
known.  It  is  the  second  version  which  is  reproduced,  almost 
in  its  entirety,  in  this  volume  of  “These  Splendid*  Ex¬ 
plorers.”  The  claim  that  Columbus  knew  of  these  discov¬ 
eries  of  the  Northmen,  or  that  he  was  influenced  by  them, 
has  never  been  made  out,  and  it  is  quite  improbable.  Had  he 
known  it,  he  would  have  mentioned  it;  for  as  Col.  Higginson 
so  well  says  for  the  purpose  of  his  argument,  “an  ounce  of 
Vinland  would  have  been  worth  a  pound  of  cosmography.” 

Note  2. — Marco  Polo  was  born  in  Venice  in  1254  and  died  in 
1323.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world  travelers. 
His  father  Nicolo  and  his  uncle,  Maffeo,  were  merchants  who 
had  traveled  in  the  East.  The  great  Mongol  khan  of  Cathay 
had  received  them  with  ceremony.  The  father  and  the  uncle 
started  again  on  another  trip  in  1271  and  took  with  them  the 
young  Marco.  In  1275,  when  they  had  reached  the  port  of 
Kublai,  young  Marco  was  appointed  to  a  governorship.  They 
remained  in  the  East  until  1292  and  were  home  again  in  1295. 
During  a  sea  fight  in  1298  Marco  was  captured  by  the 
Genoese.  While  a  captive  he  managed  to  dictate  the  account 
of  his  travels,  which  were  done  in  French,  to  a  friend  of  his 
who  was  also  a  prisoner,  one  Rusticiano  of  Pisa.  When  lie 
was  released  in  1299  he  became  a  member  of  the  Grand  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Venice  and  died  in  that  city.  There  is  no  one  in  the 
world  who  has  told  in  a  more  graphic  way  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  various  people  of  Asia,  the  geography  and  the 
study  of  that  part  of  the  East,  than  Marco  Polo. 

Note  3. — Christopher  Columbus  was  born  in  1446  and  died  in 
1506.  In  Italian  the  name  is  spelled  Cristoforo  Colombo  and 
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in  Spanish  Cristobal  Colon.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
New  World,  called  America.  He  was  born  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Genoa,  and  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  For 
the  most  part  he  traveled  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  turn¬ 
ing  point  of  his  life  came  in  1470  when  he  was  wrecked  dur¬ 
ing  a  sea  fight  with  some  Venetian  galleys  off  the  coast  of 
Portugal.  He  settled  at  Lisbon,  and  during  the  next  few  years 
made  many  voyages  to  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  and  in  1477 
one  to  the  Northern  Seas.  .  During  this  time  there  grew  in 
his  mind  the  idea  that  it  was  possible  to  reach  India  by  sail¬ 
ing  Westward.  This  idea  seems  to  have  been  formed  as  far 
back  as  1474.  He  then  made  an  appeal  to  the  senate  of  his 
native  state,  Genoa,  and  after  failing  there  he  turned  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  but  without  result.  He  tried  Henry  VII  of 
England,  and  the  Dukes  of  Medina,  Sidonia  and  Medina 
Celi  (the  latter  advised  him  to  appeal  to  Isabella  of  Castile). 
But  it  was  not  until  after  seven  years  of  heartbreaking  delays 
that  Columbus  s  proposals  were  accepted  by  the  Spanish  mon- 
archs,  on  April  17,  1492.  On  August  3rd,  Columbus  set  sail 
from  Huelva  with  one  small  ship,  the  Santa  Maria ,  and  two 
caravels,  the  Pinta  and  the  Nina.  The  whole  expedition  in¬ 
cluded  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  Land  was  sighted 
on  October  12th.  The  rest  of  the  story  of  Columbus’s  ex¬ 
peditions  is  told  in  Washington  Irving’s  intimate  way  in  this 
volume  of  “These  Splendid  Explorers.” 

Note  4.—Francisco  Pizarro,  Spanish  conquerer  of  Peru,  was 
born  in  Trujillo,  Estremadura,  in  1478,  and  died  in  154l’.  He 
first  saw  military  service  in  Italy  under  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova. 
He  then  sailed  to .  America  and  was  with  Balboa  when  he 
discovered  the  Pacific.  Pizarro  and  Almagro  set  off  for  the 
conquest  of  Peru  in  1532.  The  Inca  king,  instead  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  Spaniards,  sent  an  embassy  with  gold  and  other  gifts 
to  appease  them;  and  Pizarro  in  return,  sent  his  brother 
Fernando  De  Soto  to  the  Inca,  with  a  message  from 
the  Pope  and  information  about  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
The  two  Spaniards  persuaded  Atahualpa  to  visit  Pizarro: 
Pizarro  attacked  the  Indians  at  this  meeting  and  took  many 
Inca  prisoners.  After  killing  the  Inca  king,  Pizarro  and 
Almagro  took  and  sacked  the  city  of  Cuzco  in  1533.  The 
young  Inca,  Manco,  was  given  the  nominal  authority  which 
Pizarro  in  reality  kept  in  his  own  hands.  In  1537,  Almagro 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Inca,  returned  to  relieve  Cuzco’ 
which  was  besieged  by  the  Indians.  Civil  war  then  broke  out 

be^enA  ,Plzarro>s  men  and  the  Pe°P,e  of  Almagro,  during 
which  Almagro  was  defeated  and  executed  in  1537.  Pizarro 
was  assassinated  three  years  later  at  Lima  by  the  Almagrists. 

Note  5^— Fernando  De  Soto  (sometimes  Hernando),  was  born 
in  Badajoz,  Estremadura,  in  1496,  and  died  in  1542  He  was 
second  in  command  to  Cordova  in  Nicaragua  in  1524 ;  and  was 
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defeated  in  a  contest  with  Gil  Gonzalez  DaVila,  who  had  un¬ 
dertaken  the  conquest  of  the  part  of  the  mainland  (Darien) 
in  disregard  of  Pedrarias  (under  whose  orders  Cordova  was 
acting) .  After  this  De  Soto  assisted  Pizarro,  whom  he  joined 
in  1532,  in  the  conquest  of  Peru.  He  received  part  of  the 
ransom  of  the  Incas.  In  1536  and  1537,  while  he  was  in  Spain, 
he  was  commissioned  by  Charles  V  as  governor  of  Cuba. 
This  gave  him  the  authority  to  explore  and  take  possession 
of  a  territory  comprising  the  present  Florida.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  expedition  in  1539-1542,  with  nearly  six  hundred 
men  and  more  than  two  hundred  horses,  he  landed  on  the 
coast  of  what  is  now  Tampa  Bay,  Florida.  His  route  from 
this  point  may  be  followed  in  this  present  account  in  “These 
Splendid  Explorers.”  The  expedition  encountered  terrific 
hardships  and  many  died  from  exposure,  disease,  and  Indian 
attacks.  In  May,  1542,  De  Soto  died  of  fever.  The  sur¬ 
vivors,  about  three  hundred  in  number,  after  wandering  for 
a  year  in  search  of  Eldorado,  reached  the  Spanish  colony  at 
Panuclo  about  September,  1543. 

Note  6. — Ferdinand  Magellan,  the  Portuguese  navigator  and 
explorer,  was  born  probably  at  Villa  de  Sabrosa  in  Traz-os- 
Montes  in  1470  or  thereabouts,  and  died  in  1521.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  Indies  and  Malacca,  as  also  in 
Africa  in  1510-12;  but  losing  the  King’s  favor  on  his  return, 
he  offered  his  services  to  Charles  V  in  1517.  Magellan, 
aided  by  the  Emperor,  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Brazil  in  1519, 
quelled  a  dangerous  mutiny  at  San  Julian,  and  discovered 
the  strait  called  by  his  name.  He  then  traversed  and  named 
the  Pacific  and,  reaching  the  Philippines,  fell  in  a  fight  with 
the  natives  of  Matin. 

Note  7. — Hernando  Cortes,  a  Spanish  soldier  and  conqueror 
of  Mexico,  was  born  at  Medellin,  in  1485.  He  sailed  for 
Hispaniola  in  1504  to  meet  his  kinsman  Ovando,  who  was 
governor.  In  1511,  under  Velasquez  he  distinguished  himself 
in  the  conquest  of  Cuba.  He  was  then  commissioned  by  the 
latter  to  undertake  his  conquest  of  Mexico  in  1518.  After 
the  conquest,  Cortes  developed  the  mining  and  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country,  rewarding  his  men  with  grants  of 
land,  and  pursuing  generally  a  sagacious  plan  of  colonization. 
In  1522,  he  was  appointed  Governor  and  Captain  General 
of  New  Spain.  He  dispatched  expeditions  which  conquered 
Guatemala  and  Honduras.  Immediately  after  this  Cortes 
went  back  to  Spain,  when  he  was  superseded  in  the  gov¬ 
ernorship  by  Estrada.  The  King  created  him  Marquis  del 
Valle  de  Oaxaca  in  1528  and  continued  him  as  Captain 
General,  but  not  as  civil  Governor  of  Mexico.  In  1536, 
Cortes  returned  to  Mexico  and  discovered  lower  _  California, 
and  for  ten  years  continued  to  send  out  exploring  expedi¬ 
tions,  but  in  1540  he  returned  to  Spain,  dying  in  1547. 
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Note  8.— Henry  Hudson.  Nothing  is  known  of  Hudson  until 
April,  1607,  when  he  started  on  the  first  of  two  voyages  for 
the  Muscovy  Company  to  discover  the  Northeast  Passage  to 
the  East  Indies.  On  his  first  voyage  he  tried  to  pass  be¬ 
tween  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  but  failed,  but  on  the 
second  voyage  in  1608  he  reached  Nova  Zembla,  probably 
the  nearest  to  North  Pole  thus  far  obtained.  His  most  fa¬ 
mous  voyage  was  that  of  1609,  undertaken  for  the  same 
object,  but  on  behalf  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  He 
sailed  from  Amsterdam  on  March  25th  in  the  Half  Moon, 
with  a  crew  of  eighteen  or  twenty.  It  is  on  this  trip  that 
he  discovered  the  Hudson  River.  In  1610  he  sailed  upon  his 
last  voyage,  this  one  to  Greenland.  He  resolved  to  winter 
in  that  desolate  region  of  Hudson  Bay;  but  the  food  fell 
short  and  the  men  mutinied  and  cast  him  adrift  in  a  small 
boat  with  eight  others.  That  was  in  161 T.  The  practical 
results  of  Hudson’s  voyages  were  the  establishment  of  the 
Spitzbergen  whale  fisheries  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Trade 
and  the  settlement  of  New  York  by  the  Dutch. 


Note  9.— Robert  Cavalier  Sieur  de  La  Salle,  bom  at  Rouen, 
r  ranee,  in  1643,  was  the  famous  French  explorer  in  North 
America,  the  first  man  to  succeed  in  going  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi  River,  from  the  French  possessions  in  the  North  to 
°.fzi^e,xic0  6n  1682).  La  Salle  went  to  Canada  in 
1666.  In  1669  he  endeavored  to  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean  by 
way  of  the  Ohio,  which  river  he  discovered  and  followed 
probably  as  far  as  what  is  now  Louisville.  However  his 
chief  expeditions  were  in  1678  to  1682,  during  which  ’with 
many  hardships  but  indomitable  courage,  he  reached  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Illinois  River 
establishing  a  fort  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Peoria,  Illinois.  This  leagued  together  the  Illinois  Indians 
to  fight  back  the  Iroquois.  He  then  went  on  down  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  taking  possession  of 
the  region  about  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  Louis  XIV 
m  whose  honor  he  called  the  surrounding  country  Louisiana’ 
A  year  later  he  went  back  to  France  to  persuade  Louis 
XIV  to  send  him  on  another  expedition  whose  object  was 
™  construction  of  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
and  the  driving  of  the  Spaniards  out  who  might  be  found 
m  the  region.  He  left  France  in  1684  and,  missing  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  established  a  fort  on  what  is  now 
the  Lavaca  River  in  Texas.  Thence  he  vainly  attempted  to 
reach  the  Mississippi,  and  while  on  his  way  overland  to 
Canada,  was  assassinated  on  March  19,  1687,  near  the  Trinity 
Kiver  in  Texas. 


Note  10.— Friedrich  Heinrich  Alexander,  Baron  von 

Humboldt  was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1769  and  died  in  1859  He 
was  the  famous  Prussian  naturalist  and  traveler  In'  1799 
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he  sailed  with  Bompland  for  the  Spanish  States  of  South 
America,  where  they  explored  the  course  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  proved  its  connection  with  the  Amazon.  He  then  sailed 
up  the  Magdalena,  crossed  over  the  Andes,  and  descended 
on  the  othec  side  to  the  sources  of  the  Amazon.  Then  after 
a  year  spent  in  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  the  two  re¬ 
turned  in  1804  to  Europe.  Among  other  results  of  this 
journey,  Humboldt  introduced  Peruvian  guano  into  Europe, 
wrote  a  treatise  on  plant  distribution,  formulated  laws  as 
to  temperature,  discoursed  on  the  earth’s  magnetic  force 
and  on  volcanoes,  and  supported  the  igneous  origin  of  rocks. 
In  1827  he  settled  in  Berlin  and  during  the  next  ten  years 
was  occupied  with  in.vestigations  into  terrestrial  magnetism, 
though  in  1829  he  found  time  for  a  hurried  journey  across 
Siberia.  His  principal  occupation  from  1845  down  to  the 
time  of  his  death  was  the  composition  of  the  classic  "Kos- 
mos,”  a  summary  and  exposition  of  the  laws  and  conditions 
of  the  physical  universe. 

Note  11. — David  Livingstone  was  bom  at  Blantyre  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  1813  and  died  in  May,  1873,  somewhere  on  the 
Eastern  shore  of  a  lake  in  Africa.  From  the  age  of  ten  he 
worked  in  a  cotton  factory,  at  the  same  time  teaching  him¬ 
self  Latin  and  studying  natural  history.  He  went  to  Anderson 
College  in  1836,  where  he  attended  the  medical  class,  after¬ 
wards  receiving  the  diploma  of  the  faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  in  1840,  in  which  year  he  was  ordained  a 
missionary  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  set  sail 
for  Africa.  In  1844  he  married.  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Moffat,  and  in  1849  he  began  his  journey  of  explora¬ 
tion  to  Lake  Ngami,  which  he  discovered  and  surveyed,  and 
the  Zambezi  River,  accompanied  by  Oswell  and  Murray.  The 
story  of  how  Stanley  found  Livingstone  in  the  jungle  of 
Africa  is  told  in  this  account  of  “These  Splendid  Ex¬ 
plorers”  in  a  most  graphic  manner.  Stanley  was  sent  out 
by  the  New  York  Herald  in  1871  to  find  Livingstone,  “dead 
or  alive.”  In  October  of  the  same  year  Stanley  found  him 
in  great  straits,  when  he  was  on  his  return  to  Ujiji,  and 
relieved  him.  Stanley  returned  to  the  coast,  taking  with  him 
Livingstone’s  journals,  while  the  worn-out  traveler  marched 
Southward  in  1872  and,  skirting  the  Southeastern  shore  of 
Tanganyika,  struggled  on  in  a  dying  state  until  he  reached 
the  village  of  Chitambo  where  he  expired  in  May,  1873. 
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These  volumes  depict  the  dramatic  and  stirring  events 
in  the  lives  of  men  and  women  who  by  they  singular 
qualities  of  greatness  have  left  their  impress  on  the  history 
of  the  world.  These  interesting  books  are  more  distin¬ 
guished  for  having  been  written  by  the  great  masters  of 
literature.  Each  volume  has  a  new  and  interesting  intro¬ 
duction  which  strikes  an  unusual  note  in  literary  and  educa¬ 
tional  writing. 

These  books  are  bound  in  a  silk  cloth,  richly  stamped  in 
gilt  with  tasteful,  dignified  design.  They  are  printed  on 
a  high  quality  white  book  paper  in  clear,  easily  read  type 
with  wide  margins.  In  the  front  and  back  of  each  volume 
are  green  pictorial  end  papers,  unusually  appropriate  to  this 
series.  They  have  bright  yellow  stained  tops.  Each  book 
has  an  individually  designed  jacket,  which  is  unusually 
attractive  and  striking  in  appearance, 

hese  Splendid,  Haulers 

The  Golden  Ages  of  the  World.  Here  we  find  emperors,  kings, 
queens,  chieftians,  whose  reigns  were  truly  regal,  and  with 
qualities  which  were  infinitely  splendid.  The  stories  of  these 
glorious  figures  include  Pericles,  Augustus,  Charlemagne,  Lorenzo 
de’  Medici,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Charles  the  Fifth,  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Peter  the  Great. 

t&hese  Splendid  <rPriests 

This  book  presents  these  stories  of  priests,  who  by  nobility  of 
character  and  fine  achievement  won  immortal  fame.  Here  are 
those  priests  who  opened  up  for  civilization,  continents,  and 
founded  colonies ;  those  men  notable  in  medical  science,  in  educa¬ 
tion,  and  in  social  and  civic  reforms.  This  book  marks  their 
distinguished  place  in  history.  Here  are  the  sterling  biographies 
of  St.  Benedict,  Friar  de  Rubruquis,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  Father  Lobo,  Friar  Odoric,  Father  Salmeron,  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  Father  Marquette,  Friar  Serra. 

c&hese  Splendid  Painters 

Intensely  interesting  are  the  vivid  biographies  in  this  book, 
because  of  the  insight  they  give  into  the  lives  of  men  who  have 
displayed  the  rarest  genius.  It  attains  the  rank  of  a  classic,  for 


